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OTe Literary Landscape 2. 


$Y 2 CUED 


By HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


ERHAPS the wandering Landscaper will be 
Prtreiven if this month’s department has 

much more in it of landscapes than of litera- 
ture. At the moment, his eyes are still filled with 
the beauty of the Bay of Palma, as seen of a 
bright blue day from the ancient castle of James 
II of Mallorca, which was christened Bellver by 
the son of the great conqueror of the Balearic 
Isles with an appropriateness that puts the scores 
of Buena Vistas, Bellevues, and so on, to utter 
shame. One sees Bellver first on entering the 
harbor of Palma, after an hour or two of slipping 
past towering bare headlands in the first light of 
dawn, the sky a faint rose pink along the horizon 
andcloudbanks and mountains altogether indisting- 
uishable. It looks, as one writer on Mallorca has 
put it, almost too apposite; the site must be 
crowned with a castle; if the good King James II 
had not built upon it, some contemporary Mallor- 
quin millionaire would certainly have done so, or 
if not a Mallorquin, some of the English who have 
made a recent peaceful conquest of the Island and 
built upon it one of the most hopelessly ugly 
suburbs in the world — in a world where suburbs 
seem for some strange reason to be inevitably 
hideous. This is the suburb of El Terreno, 
which lies along one arm of the bay and which 
looks out across a Mediterranean unbelievably 
blue. 


Bellver, the Beautiful 


ELLVER is set in trees, and it is so well preserved 
that the visitor who did not have curiosity 
enough to open a guide book might believe that it 
was an imitation; that the good Mallorquins in 
their eagerness to please their visitors had erected 
a stage setting. But Bellver is not at all an 
imitation, and those who choose to toil up a 
rocky road that leads past the new chapel of San 
Alonso, one of Mallorca’s favorites, will find it as 
richly rewarding of effort as anything to be seen 
in Mallorca. It is a combination fortress-castle, 
built in the circular form of the palace that Charles 
V had his Italian architects start for him inside 
the Alhambra, but which was never finished. 
The arches of the lower court are round; those of 
the upper are pointed, with delightfully simple 


trefoil ornamentation. The smallish rooms 
around the gallery are vaulted in the Gothic 
manner, even to the great kitchen, which boasted 
among other things a large sink for washing 
dishes, with a drying board, which might do for 
any modern household. 

All this is very well, but it is from the round 
flat roof of the palace and more especially from 
the top of the tower that serves as an outer de- 
fense, that one sees the whole panorama of the 
Bay, with lateen-rigged fishing boats cutting 
across the blue Mediterranean like children’s 
toys, and with the great cathedral lifting its 
towers across the water, a cathedral with a setting 
that is hardly to be equalled in the world. Palma 
is much less beautiful in many respects than other 
Spanish towns; it can not compare, for example, 
with the Galician port of Vigo, whose bay is also 
very fine, but which has in addition all the colors 
that ever were imagined in pastel. Color is lacking 
in Palma; there is the gray gold of the stone from 
which the town is built, and the dark, somewhat 
dusty green of the trees on the rocky hillsides 
around, but of the gaily painted houses that make 
certain Spanish villages look more like the dream of 
some artist gone color-mad than reality there is 
none. What there is is this blue water and this 
blue sky, and a sun that has warmth, while the 
wind carries a cool cleanness that makes the most 
antiquated of English visitors come South to 
die, but lingering on because of the difficulty of 
leaving an earthly Paradise for the uncertainties 
of a heavenly one, regain their ambition and go 
bounding up and down the mountains like the 
native sheep. 

One may lie stretched out flat on top of James's 
tower, warmed through with the sun, and hearing 
no sound save the wind and occasionally the 
love-talk of pigeons or the far-off crowing of 
cocks, the world forgetting and by the world for- 
got. Time very nearly stands still; the polite and 
friendly guard, as polite and friendly as everyone 
else in Mallorca, and the more so perhaps because 
of a few words of Spanish, says: “Stay as long as 
you like, sefior, for we do not close the castle until 
night.” From him one learns that James’s palace 
was built in a very few years, as years went in 
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leaping inthe spray ...ships passing. -you’re 
outbound fora rea holiday. What would you not 
give now to re-live those glorious days at sea? 
With a Filmo Camera and a Filmo Projector, 
the superfine personal movie equipment, dreams 
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in vivid, theater-quality motion pictures. Better 
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ulars, and as trouble-free, the Filmo 
Camera is a precision instrument 
designed to take perfect movies 
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look through the view-finder, press 
the button, and “‘what you see, you 
get.” Operation of the Filmo Pro- 
jector is equally easy. 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


the Middle Ages, fourteen, or perhaps sixteen, 
which considering the massiveness of its bastions 
and the solidity of its entire construction, not to 
mention what must have been the beauty of its 
interior in its original state, was not long. The 
cathedral was much longer building, of course, for 
the first James, the seven-foot redbeard who 
snatched Mallorca from the Moors and ever after 
regarded it as the brightest jewel in his crown, saw 
it started and it was not finished until well after 
Mallorca had ceased to be a kingdom and had 
become only a part of the dominions of various 
rulers of the nearby mainland. 

Perhaps the Landscaper has plunged a little too 
immediately into the middle of things, and since 
he has already asked the pardon of his readers for 
letting literature fend for itself while he tries to 
write about other matters, he may as well explain 
that he arrived in Spain a week ago, having fin- 
ished a tour of duty in London, and stopped off in 
Paris only long enough to find out what conditions 
were like. From Paris he rambled on down through 
the Midi, crossed the border at Fort Bou, and 
had not the slightest difficulty in getting through 
the customs and in making his way without any 
discomfort into the waiting Spanish train. 

The customs men themselves were uniformly 
courteous and the whole task was finished in a few 
minutes. Far be it from the Landscaper to suggest 
that everyone in America come straight to 
Spain; he loves the country too much to wish it to 
be made overly comfortable for visitors, to put it 
quite frankly, but a lot has happened in this part 
of the country in the last few years. One must 
forget Richard Ford, Ticknor, and George 
Borrow. Catalonia is up and doing; there are no 
tips to taxicab drivers in Barcelona, and one may 
stop off at a little provincial capital such as 
Gerona and have a room with private bath and 
delicious meals for about what one meal would 
cost in Pgris. 


Into Spain 


HIS same Gerona is in its own right one of the 
‘Lew picturesque and interesting small towns 
in Spain, quite, quite old, and situated along 
several rivers, so that the houses rise straight 
from the river-banks, giving the town a dis- 
tinctly Italian appearance. The Landscaper has 
mentioned the cathedral already, and in addition 
to this unusual specimen of Gothic architecture, 
there are other churches of interest, notably the 
very fine Romanesque example of architecture in 
St. Peter of the Cockcrow, a beautiful, small 
church, with a splendid provincial museum in its 
cloisters. St. Peter of the Cockcrow has a Virgin 
unlike any the Landscaper has ever seen, even in 
Spain. She is dressed exactly as if she were a 


Watteau shepherdess, beribboned bonnet, crook 
and all, and the Infant Jesus is in the costume of 
the period. Across from her is a Christ in robes.of 
solid black, with a black beard and long black 
hair; the contrast is astonishing and significant of 
much that is true of the Spanish religion. The 
sacristan, a highly intelligent old man, dressed in 
peasant costume, and wrapped in a muffler up to 
his eyes, saw the Landscaper and his travelling 
companion gazing at the Virgin, and said: “Is 
she not beautiful?” in the tone of voice a father 
might use about a child. We agreed that she was 
indeed beautiful . . . 

Ever since the Landscaper read a book by John 
Langdon-Davies — books will get into this de- 
partment in spite of earnest efforts to keep them 
out — called Dancing Catalans, he has wanted to 
see the Catalans dance La Sardana, of which Mr. 
Langdon-Davies writes so eloquently and so 
understandingly. How he came to realize this wish 
is curious enough; it is one of those things that 
seem to happen in Spanish towns, as, for example, 
one day when the Landscaper was standing under 
an arcade in Leén, sheltered from a slow, cold 
rain, a long parade of students from some nearby 
university passed, dressed in black velvet, with 
gay knots of ribbons at their shoulders and 
playing guitars. The Landscaper arrived in 
Gerona quite late in the afternoon, but Spanish 
dinners are late, and so he went for a walk in the 
Rambla, with all the rest of Gerona. There were 
no signs about of anything exciting, merely the 
usual crowded Rambla, much coming and going, 
and the endless buzz of conversation, with an 
undertone of shuffling feet. All of a sudden, with- 
out any warning, a flute-note sounded some way 
down the Rambla. . . It was as if a magician had 
waved a wand, for in much less time than it takes 
to set this down, the entire town of Gerona was 
dancing the Sardana! It is a very old dance, 
probably Greek in origin, and came from some- 
where around Gerona originally. It begins with 
the men taking hands and moving in a circle; 
then as the music continues the girls and women 
break into the circle until it is made up of alter- 
nate men and women, with sometimes an inner 
circle. 

The music is played by a special orchestra, and 
the dance was given five times; each time the 
Rambla was converted in a moment from a stroll- 
ing mass of people into what seemed to be an 
endless number of whirling circles. The music 
becomes gayer and gayer and is almost irresisti- 
ble; one wishes to dance with the Catalans, but 
the steps are quite complicated and probably 
have to be learned in childhood to be executed 
with much success. Everyone dances. There are 
no class distinctions, and in the summer, which is 
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the time of La Sardana, it is danced regularly on 
Sunday mornings after Mass, the priest taking 
part with his congregation. For a fuller account, 
one is strongly urged to read Mr. Langdon- 
Davies’s excellent small book. It was published 
by Harpers, and is probably still to be had, as no 
vast numbers of people bought it when it was first 
brought out. La Sardana is definitely Catalan in 
spirit, and is kept alive as a part of the determina- 
tion of this small corner of Spain to preserve its 
original and unique culture. It had not been 
danced in Gerona for two months before the 
evening when the Landscaper walked into it, so 
there was an element of sheer good luck in the 
matter that made it even more delightful than it 
might otherwise have been. 


On to Barcelona 


rom Gerona, the Landscaper moved on to 
| ree which he has probably mentioned 
here before at sometime or other, as one of the 
finest cities in Europe. Last year he was present 
when the great Exposition of Barcelona opened its 
gates; only so short a time ago Primo de Rivera 
was Dictator, and the Catalans were trying very 
hard to be polite to a visitor whom they detested, 
because he was helping to open their Expositition. 
For three months last autumn and winter there 
were thousands of people at the Exposition. Now 
it is no longer international in character and there 
are only a few people in the grounds or the build- 
ings, but it is still very much worth visiting. The 
exhibits in the National Palace remain intact, 
and still make it one of the finest museums in 
Europe, with a wealth of treasures of architecture, 
painting, ecclesiastical costume, archeology, and 
contemporary art that one might spend a lifetime 
in Spain and Catalonia without seeing. The Ex- 
position will be open until July of this year; at the 
present time it may be viewed in perfect comfort, 
and there are many hotels in Barcelona, both 
permanent and temporary, where it is possible to 
find food and shelter at the most reasonable 
prices. 

On the literary side, the Landscaper’s principal 
reading since he abandoned books in London, has 
been that old favorite, Herr Baedeker, together 
with a life of Ramén Lull, the Catalan mystic, by 
Professor Allison Peers, and other books about 
Mallorca, including Ada Harrison’s unpreten- 
tious, but very readable volume, 4 Mallorca 
Holiday, which is accurate as well as interesting 
except for one curious misstatement, which is 
that Mallorca is without poetry. This is as if one 
wrote that Elizabethan England had no poets, 
for almost without exception the Catalan poets of 
distinction have been natives of this island, or 
residents thereof. 
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Encounter with a Writer 


PEAKING of literature, as we have not been 
S doing, except indirectly, perhaps, the Land- 
scaper met John Dos Passos in the Borne, Pal- 
ma’s Paseo, last evening, and heard from him that 
his new book was just out, a book of which there 
were good reports in London. Mr. Dos Passos will 
go back into Spain for a time after leaving Palma 
— he is muy aficionado of the country and several 
years ago wrote one of the best short books on the 
subject the Landscaper has read, Rosinante to the 
Road Again, which does not deserve to be forgot- 
ten. After a visit to Spain, Mr. Dos Passos will go 
to Cuba, and perhaps to Mexico, meeting Ernest 
Hemingway at Key West somewhere during his 
wanderings. Whether there are other authors in 
Mallorca the Landscaper does not know, and his 
curiosity in that regard is not very great; authors, 
as the bus conductor once remarked about legs, 
being no especial treat to him. There can not be 
many authors here, for all the room is taken up by 
artists, and no wonder, with something to paint 
at every hand, and a friendly sun to paint in. 


English and American Touches 


oman has already been said about the 
presence of the English in Mallorca. They 


have been coming here for a good many years, but 
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it is only recently that they have taken over 
Palma, and for that matter, the island in general. 
The Landscaper has considered for some time 
suggesting that London start an archzological 
museum for women’s hats, since some of the 
choicest specimens are preserved there right on 
women’s heads; if this is ever done a branch must 
be opened in Palma, or a section in the main 
museum devoted to this part of the world. One 
wonders where they come from — are they still 
made in queer, little, out-of-the way corners of 
London by women who have gone on living from 
the Early Victorian days, or are they heirlooms to 
which their wearers cling for sentimental reasons? 
They are remarkable, these English cousins of 
ours, most remarkable of all in that they never 
take color from their surroundings, but remain 
superbly themselves in any setting. The kindly 
old man who sells tickets to the Lonja here in 
Palma, one of the noblest Gothic buildings ever 
erected, said yesterday: “You are North Ameri- 
cans, because you speak Spanish. The English 
live here for years and never understand a word.” 
There is something fine about this kind of stub- 
bornness, something admirable, just as there is 
something admirable about the hats, however 
absurd they may look, especially when their 
wearers are cruising about in the very latest 
models of American motor cars, feathers and all. 

There is something else American in Mallorca 
besides motor cars. The motion picture shows 
have American films, and the more American 
they are the better the natives seem to like them. 
They are advertised as often as not under their 
original titles, which helps the natives with their 
English. The people start life speaking Catalan, 
or at least their own dialect of Catalan, and 
Spanish. Most of them learn French, and dozens 
know some English, which they practise at every 
opportunity. 

The last sound the Landscaper heard last night 
was an elevator operator, ten years old and 
small for his age, counting in English in a loud 
voice, as he took the car down on its final trip, all 
the English residents of the hotel having been in 
bed and sound asleep for hours. 

After exploring the more remote parts of 
Mallorca, and perhaps visiting Ibiza, another of 
the Balearic Islands, the Landscaper returns to 
Spain, to make a journey through Aragon and into 
Madrid, and then back by way of Andalusia. 
Before very long he will be home again, buried in 
books, and he promises to write about nothing else 
for several months, hoping that his readers have 
not minded the holiday and change. Books are 
only good, after all, to make life richer . 
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NEW BOOKS IN BRIEF 
REVIEW 


By B. S. Stanoyevicu 





Saladin; Prince of Chivalry. By Charles 7. Rosebault. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and Company. 
$3.50. 

From the reading of this book one gains an idea of the 

strength of character of the man who opposed Richard 

the Lion-Hearted in his contest over the Holy Land. 


A Gentleman Rebel. By Yobn Hyde Preston. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. $5.00. 

The exploits of Anthony Wayne are compellingly told in 

a fine breezy narrative which will win many readers. 


Byron. By André Maurois. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. $5.00. 

This is a very full life of that romantic and aristocratic 

poet about whom much has already been written; it is 

well illustrated by personal portraits of the ladies who 

played a part in Byron’s life; and is translated from the 

French by Hamish Miles. 


Eroica. By Samuel Chotzinoff. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50. 

An account of Beethoven’s life told in fictionized form, 

which will appeal to lovers of that great composer. 


Confucianism. By Frederick Starr. New York: Covici, 
Friede, Inc. $3.00. 

Prefaced by a short account of the life of Confucius, 

this volume goes on to consider his system of ethics 

which dates back almost two thousand, five hundred 

years. 

Our New Religion. By H. 4. L. Fisher. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. $2.50. 

Beginning with the career of its founder, this work con- 

siders Christian Science and its power. 

Social Control of the Mentally Deficient. By Ssan- 
ley P. Davies. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.00. 

Within the covers of this book are gathered the latest 

points concerning this very old topic of the feeble- 

minded. 

Labor Problems. By Gordon S. Watkins. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.50. 

A well turned out piece of work, which has especially 

good portions relating to the Jabor of women and chil- 

dren. 

American City Government. By dustin F. MacDonald. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.75. 

Like the other two volumes listed just above, this 

treatment of municipal administration is included in the 

Crowell’s Social Science Series, edited by Seba Eldridge. 

The Missionary. By Edison Marshall. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, $2.00. 

A romance in which figures the son of a missionary, who 

had once married an Eskimo woman, and who now 

sends his boy back to those wilds to atone for his sin. 
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The Enigma of 


Calvin Coolidge 


By Joun PEt 


VERYBODY has been wondering 
BK whether Mr. Coolidge would 


run again in 1932. A few days 
ago he answered the question by 
buying a house. No words could state 
his intentions more clearly. He will 
soon be leaving the famous two- 
family house for The Beeches, with 
its sixteen rooms, lawns, tennis court 
and swimming pool. No— Mr. Cool- 
idge does not choose to run again. 
Mr. Coolidge is in the insurance 
business. Having formerly practised 
law, he retains his old office with his 
old partner, Mr. Hemingway. The 
office is in the second story of a three- 
story building on the main street. 
The name of the law firm, “Coolidge 
and Hemingway,” is printed on the 
windows of the office. Though Mr. 
Coolidge was away from town for 
some years, the windows remained 
unchanged. During his absence Mr. 
Hemingway attended to the busi- 
ness. 
Mr. Coolidge is not the usual in- 
surance man. He does not drive from 
house to house in a bright new Buick 
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cheerily slapping backs. People climb 
the long dark stairway to the office 
of Coolidge and Hemingway, bring- 
ing their business to him. Ameena 
they like to possess a policy which 
contains a photostatic copy of his 
signature. 

Mr. Coolidge usually walks to 
work and spends long hours at his 
office. Even on Saturday afternoons 
he is there until five o’clock. He is 
not a sociable man; his heart has al- 
ways been in his work. Evenings he 
often stays home while his wife, who 
is fond of people, goes visiting. 


A’ THE neighbors know (the neigh- 
bors always know), Mr. Cool- 
idge is a successful man. He has 
lived within his means and has in- 
vested his savings wisely. He gave his 
son a good start in life. But he has 
worked hard and seems a little tired 
now. When he comes home from the 
office he likes to sit in his Morris 
chair before the open fire smoking 
one of the big rich cigars his friends 
send him. As he follows neither local 
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nor national politics and is not in- 
terested in the stock market or base- 
ball, he scarcely glances at the daily 
papers. Occasionally friends drop in 
to “visit,” but often when his wife is 
away and the house is ordered and 
still he is left alone with his dogs, 
a large white collie and a chow— 
friendly dogs, evidently accustomed 
to kindness. 


r. Coo.ipce smokes his cigars 
M through short paper holders. 
Being, like all Yankee farmers, a 
philosopher, he can spend a great 
deal of time with a cigar and his 
thoughts. He likes to look at the 
colored enlargement of a photograph 
of Plymouth Notch which hangs 
above the mantel. It shows the barns 
and fields in which he used to work, 
the hay loft in which he used to play. 
Beside this picture there is a portrait 
of himself and beyond that a painting 
of the Mayflower. (It will seem more 
at home in The Beeches than in 
Massasoit Street.) Like the picture 
of Plymouth Notch, the Mayflower 
recalls to Mr. Coolidge many memo- 
ries. Being a philosopher, he can look 
at both without regret. He likes to 
remember them but does not want 
them back. They were the scenes of 
a drama which is finished: any new 
act would be an anti-climax. The 
career of Calvin Coolidge, the astute 
and lucky politician, who presided 
over the country during its years 
of greatest prosperity, is complete: 
Mr. Coolidge, of Massasoit Street 
and The Beeches, is an insurance 
man. 

He clearly intends to make his 
new home permanent. It is the best 
which Northampton has to offer. 
He paid for it in cash. Spring even- 


ings when he comes home from 
work, he will wander in his garden, 
watching the progress of the blossoms 
as he waits for the dogs to finish 
playing. 

Of course he is constantly reminded 
of the past. His mail is filled with 
allusions to it. Many people come to 
look at him. Now that “Coolidge 
prosperity” is gone, they seem to 
value it more than when they had it. 
He is generous to the curious who 
knock at his door: if he is home he will 
open it himself and treat his guests 
with courtesy and kindness. He will 
tell them about the dogs and show 
them the picture of Plymouth Notch. 
He will tell them that he is not in- 
terested in politics and that winters 
in Vermont are very long. And they 
will leave more mystified than when 
they came. Why? Because he tells 
them nothing about himself. 


HE typical public man, when in- 
get or produces a picture of 
what he sincerely believes he would 
like to be. This creation of his intel- 
lect, this imaginary man, is the prod- 
uct of his instinct of self-expression 
combined with the fear of making a 
bad impression. In a sense it is a 
picture he is constantly painting on 
the canvas of his life. 

Being an exact replica of the typi- 
cal public man, the typical private 
man expects the former to exhibit 
his imaginary man that it may be 
judged, like all forms of art, by its 
ability to please. 

But what is Coolidge’s imaginary 
man? What does he give to his in- 
terviewers? Silence. What does he 
talk about in public? Economy and 
work. What do the investigators 
find today? A silent man who likes 
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dogs, walks to his office and works 
hard. In his autobiography he de- 
scribes a solitary Vermont farm, 
poverty and work, sorrows and suc- 
cess, wonder at the ways of Provi- 
dence. 

Obvious — say you — exactly my 
idea of Coolidge, a silent man who 
believes in economy and work. 

Of course that’s your idea of Cool- 
idge. That is just the idea he wants 
you to have. It’s his imaginary man. 
The two-family house was as much a 
product of his imagination as the 
silence. 


l THAT is so, what is the real Cool- 
idge, who has made us believe in 
the silent worker? If you ask him 
what he is, he will show you the pic- 
ture of Plymouth Notch and tell you 
about his grandfather’s grandfather 
who followed the Number Four road 
across the hills to this place. Is that 
a clue? In the autobiography he says, 
“Vermont is my birthright”; and 
as the book unfolds the silent worker 
emerges as the product of the Ver- 
mont environment. His silence is the 
silence of mountain valleys and pov- 
erty so real that even words are too 
precious to waste. 

Well, how does the silent worker 
compare with some of the other prod- 
ucts of the Vermont environment? 
Ethan Allen, for example, is remem- 
bered for the picturesque words in 
which he demanded the surrender of 
Fort Ticonderoga. Joseph Smith and 
Brigham Young, two Vermont boys, 
founded and established Mormon- 
ism. Jim Fisk, another Vermonter, 
became the most colorful of the early 
railroad speculators. He liked beau- 
tiful women, beautiful horses and the 
beautiful uniform he was entitled 
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to wear as Colonel of the Ninth Reg- 
iment. George Harvey, reared in the 
same environment, became a journa- 
list, and finally Ambassador to Eng- 
land. His career was hardly char- 
acterized by silence. 

Of course it would be absurd to 
call these three or four isolated cases 
the typical product of the Vermont 
environment, but they serve as ex- 
amples to refute the theory that 
people who have escaped from a life 
of enforced solitude and bareness 
continue to be silent and simple out 
of habit. On the contrary, when they 
get the chance they wear fancy 
clothes and say fancy things and 
play fantastic pranks. 


TS what about Coolidge? Eliz- 
abeth Jaffrey, the White House 
housekeeper, noticed that he possessed 
more clothes than any of the other 
Presidents under whom she served 
(Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Hard- 
ing) and took more interest in the 
observation of Presidential etiquette 
and in the White House routine (he 
supplied the White House chef with 
new recipés for corn muffins and 
custard pie). It is well known in 
Washington that his favorite pas- 
time was cruising on the Mayflower 
and that he invariably appeared in 
a yachting cap while aboard. In the 
West he dressed up in cowboy chaps 
and Indian feathers. While in Wash- 
ington he would sometimes steal out 
of the White House at dusk accom- 
panied by a secret service man and 
wander through the streets un- 
noticed, enjoying their pageantry. 
Now what about this silence which 
Coolidge has led you to believe in? 
At first his classmates at Amherst 
believed in it, but they ended by 
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choosing him for their class humor- 
ist. The other suitors for the hand 
of the charming Grace Goodhue 
are said to have believed in it, too, 
but Calvin’s words won Grace. And 
was it economy and work which made 
him a possible candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, or was it a brilliant 
little proclamation — words — issued 
on the second day of the Boston 
Police strike? R. H. Stearns, the 
Boston department store owner who 
championed Coolidge, stood in front 
of “Coolidge Row” at the Chicago 
convention handing out copies of 
Have Faith in Massachusetts, a book 
full of Coolidge’s words. 


H* college classmates discovered 
a vein of humor and so did the 
White House secret service men. 
They had placed a bell on the south 


veranda to be used as an alarm. Once 
it rang, and they came running only 
to find that there was no cause for 
alarm and apparently no bell-ringer. 
Again and again this happened until 
one day, after the usual false alarm, 
they discovered the President peep- 
ing from behind a pillar, tickled by 
their antics. They hid the bell, and 
the false alarms occurred no more. 
One who visited the White House 
reports that he asked the President 
how he could shake so many hands. 
He replied: “When I was a boy I used 
to milk a herd of cows every day.” 
After his uniquely dramatic inaug- 
uration in the little house at Ply- 
mouth Notch, President Coolidge’s 
first words were: “Well, let’s go to 
bed. It’s getting pretty late.” During 
the gloomy downpour on the day 
of Hoover’s inauguration, the out- 
going President was overheard re- 
marking to his wife: “Well, Grace, 
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it always rains on moving day.” 
Discussing recently the late George 
Harvey’s journalistic genius, Mr. 
Coolidge remarked: “Harvey had a 
faculty for dressing a man up like an 
angel” — a pause — “or for dress- 
ing him down like the devil!” 


ow why did Coolidge suppress 
N his sense of humor, hide his 
fondness of color and fun, and ex- 
hibit in their place the silent worker? 
Because he was not a professional 
humorist, but first a lawyer, later a 
politician. You voted for the silent 
worker. Would you have voted for a 
funny man with red hair? What you 
wanted was to “keep cool with Cool- 
idge.” Like all real artists, Coolidge 
gave his public what it wanted. To 
a people tired of war, of “Peace,” of 
ideals, of corruption, he fed such 
morsels as “‘The business of America 
is business.” 

The silent worker was not invented 
for a Presidential campaign. It was 
the attitude of a small town lawyer 
toward his clients. Through a succes- 
sion of circumstances, undoubtedly 
influenced by luck and by the charm 
of Grace Coolidge, it became the 
recognized personality of an impor- 
tant politician. In the early years of 
the third decade of the Twentieth 
Century it expressed the ideal of the 
American people, was exactly what 
they were looking for. War had hurt, 
theories had fallen; they wanted to 
get back to work, economy and 
prosperity. 

By 1928, as Coolidge the Yankee 
philosopher fully realized, the silent 
worker was no longer the ideal of the 
American people. Speculation and 
the boom had taken the place of 
work and economy. The boom might 
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last and become an institution or it 
might, like all other booms, collapse, 
but in either case the people were 
not going to be given the chance to 
discover that they had grown tired of 
the silent worker. 

The art of politics, not the Ver- 
mont hills, furnishes the most in- 
teresting comparison with Coolidge. 
Instead of Ethan Allen or Jim Fisk, 
take Theodore Roosevelt, whose im- 
aginary man — the bluff Colonel, the 
enthusiastic sportsman, the ardent 
aphorist, the energetic baby-kisser 
— so well supplied the demand that 
it became in a sense the symbol of 
early Twentieth Century American- 
ism. He, energetically marching at 
the head of his Rough Riders (tem- 
porarily walkers), charged up San 
Juan Hill. Coolidge, calmly sitting 
in his room at the Adams House the 


night of the Boston Police strike, 
received a report of the crap game 
on the Mall. At the time, of course, 
neither appreciated the significance 
of these events. 


Both reached the Presidency 
through the Vice-Presidency, both 
were afterward elected in their own 
right, both refused renomination, 
both had a hand in the choice of their 
successors. 

Immediately after leaving the 
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White House, Roosevelt went to 
Africa to hunt big game, and Cool- 
idge went to Northampton to whit- 
tle. Roosevelt wrote some articles 
for The Outlook, and Coolidge wrote 
some articles for The Cosmopolitan. 
Roosevelt wrote a book, and Cool- 
idge wrote a book. The Governor of 
Connecticut appointed Roosevelt’s 
son to his staff, and the Governor of 
Connecticut appointed Coolidge’s 
son to his staff. Taft was beset with 
tariff difficulties and the aftermath of 
the Wall Street panic of 1907, and 
Hoover was beset with tariff diffi- 
culties and the aftermath of the Wall 
Street panic of 1929. Roosevelt’s 
friends urged him to run again and 
Coolidge’s friends are urging him to 
run again. 

Roosevelt, whose mediums of self- 
expression were energy and action, 
ran again and was defeated. Coolidge 
will continue to live quietly, in his 
new, comfortable home, selling in- 
surance, and spending his evenings 
with the pictures of Plymouth Notch 
and the Mayflower, and the dogs 
stretched comfortably before the 
open fire. One of these days he may 
write another book about himself, 
explaining all sorts of things. As 
he knows, philosophy begins where 
melodrama ends. 


“ah ™ 








Banned in Boston 


By RospertT T. BusHNELL 


HEN John Marshall was 
VW Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United 


States it was found necessary, ac- 
cording to Mr. Justice Story, to 
make a rule that no wine should be 
consumed during the consultations 
of the learned judges. To this rule 
there was an exception. Wine was 
allowed in bad weather. Sometimes, 
it is related, the Chief Justice would 
say to his associate, “Brother Story, 
step to the window and see if it does 
not look like rain.” A report that the 
sun was shining as brightly as at 
noonday was not necessarily con- 
clusive, for the Chief Justice might 
say, “Our jurisdiction extends over 
so large a territory that somewhere 
in this broad land it must be raining. 
Let us have wine.” 

The vastness of the continent that 
the great Chief Justice found so 
helpful has had one disadvantage. 
We have not always come to know 
the other members of our family as 
well as we might. The Atlantic sea- 
board, for example, finds it hard to 
believe that all of the men of the 
great West are not still wearing 
chaps and periodically shooting up 
the town. 

The West, on the other hand, 





appears to be firmly convinced that 
all Easterners are effete creatures 
leading dissipated lives on money 
derived from ill-gotten gains in Wall 
Street. And certain it is that all 
Southerners spend a blissful exist- 
ence lolling about in fields of soft 
cotton, yellow corn and mint juleps, 
with ancient colored mammies croon- 
ing them to sleep on old familiar 
tunes. 


A’ ror New England! And Massa- 
chusetts! Well, what can you 
expect from the descendants of fanati- 
cal Puritans? Did not a clergyman as 
far back as the Eighteenth Century 
expose the Blue Laws, which were in 
force in that benighted country, 
making it unlawful to kiss one’s wife 
on Sunday? A typical New England 
law! Now look at them! They have 
censors. Haven’t you read in the 
papers of plays that the rest of the 
world enjoyed being forbidden ‘to 
open in Boston? Isn’t it a fact that 
“Banned In Boston” is the best 
sales slogan for a book on which the 
publishers have been losing money? 
Why, certainly! 

“A Wondrous Thing is come to 
pass,” wrote the Reverend Cotton 
Mather, over two hundred years 
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ago. ““My Consort’s only Daughter 
has had an Husband, who has proved 
one of the Worst of men; a sorry, 
sordid, froward, and exceedingly 
wicked Fellow . . . but then I kept 
Three dayes of prayer, in every one 
of which, a principal errand unto 
Heaven was, to putt over this 
Wicked Creature into the Hands of 
the Holy God. . . . Well: I had no 
sooner kept my Third Day but God 
smote the Wretch, with a Languish- 
ing Sickness, which nobody ever 
knew what to make of. . . . On the 
last Wednesday, the Glorious God 
putt a period unto the grievous 
Wayes of this Wicked Man. Now 
what remains, is for me to make a 
very holy Improvement of these 
Dispensations. .. . ‘O my God, I 
will call upon Thee, as long as I 
livel’” 


FTER the country-wide discussion 
relative to the question of cen- 
sorship of literature, it is difficult for 
many to believe that a majority of 
New Englanders are not descendants 
of Cotton Mather, praying for the 
eternal damnation of the unright- 
eous. We are not nearly so bad as we 
are painted, however. We have our 
troubles, and in common with the 
rest of the country we have vocif- 
erous organized minorities whose 
shrieks are very apt to be’taken for 
the voice of our whole people. 

But by and all, we seem to stum- 
ble along toward a gradual im- 
provement. We are not downcast. 
To date we have not waged a 
bloody war upon the present King 
George, and Boston is not obliged to 
appeal to the charities of its rich men 
to pay hard-working public em- 
ployees or to discharge its police 
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force because politicians have stolen 
all of its funds. 

While we are still looking for some- 
one to don the toga of Webster, 
Sumner, Hoar, and Lodge, our Hef- 
lins do not get across the street, much 
less to the Senate of the United 
States. While we have seen no evi- 
dence of wings growing upon the 
backs of municipal politicians, nev- 
ertheless no Tammany Hall has 
either the City of Boston or the 
State of Massachusetts by the throat 
in an unbreakable grip. In passing, 
we might modestly add that we 
keep our children in school, instead 
of sending them to the mills at an 
early age. 

We are accustomed to be fair 
sport for those literary geniuses who 
can not see enough to write about 
in their own communities and are 
obliged to pick on our faults, real or 
imagined, with which to give scope 
to their admitted talents. 


Re of all, some popular illusions 
as to the present-day population 
of Massachusetts must be dispelled 
before an adequate understanding of 
our difficulties relative to censorship 
can be acquired. There are but few of 
the progeny of Cotton Mather left. 
Many of them have died off, doubt- 
less with discouraged sighs for the 
spiritual welfare of a wicked world. 
Many others have migrated else- 
where. 

Yet we all get along very well as 
neighbors, friends and members of 
the same community. Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and Gentiles, we 
form our friendships, our business 
associations, and not infrequently 
contract our marriages, entirely re- 
gardless of where our fathers came 
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from. It is generally an admitted and 
accepted fact that a man’s religion, 
his thoughts and his habits, in so far 
as the latter do not conflict with the 
general welfare, are his own business. 
There is not the slightest doubt not 
only that the people of Massachu- 
setts today constitute one of the 
most cosmopolitan populations in 
the country, but that they have 
demonstrated time and time again 
that they are one of the most toler- 
ant as well. 


HE idea of a censor is as repug- 
‘iw to the people of Massa- 
chusetts as was the stamp tax of 
King George. They are absolutely 
determined, however, and have been 
for three hundred years, to prevent 
the corruption of youth by porno- 
graphic literature. The fact that in 
recent years there appears to have 
been an increase in the output of 
those writers whose mental abnor- 
malities and desire for gain exceed 
their literary attainments, has simply 
intensified the problem. 

The general principle, making it a 
crime to disseminate obscene matter, 
was recognized by the common law 
of England before any statute was 
passed. In 1782 one Curl was brought 
before the English courts for dis- 
tributing obscene prints. The de- 
fense was that there being no statute 
covering the matter, no offense had 
been committed. The court held that 
the distribution of such literature 
was analogous in criminal law to the 
maintenance of a nuisance affecting 
the public health, and that it was 
therefore a crime, without a statute. 

Some years later, a great English 
judge dealing with the same subject 
further developed the common law: 
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The work itself was obscene and was 
therefore indictable. Despite the motive of 
the appellant, it is quite clear that the pub- 
lishing of an obscene book is an offense 
against the law of the land and the test of 
obscenity is this: whether the tendency of the 
matter charged as obscenity is to deprave 
and corrupt those whose minds are open to 
such immoral influences. 


4 py has been a tendency on the 
part of American legislatures to 
tamper with the common law. In 
some instances legislation has im- 
proved the common law; in many 
others it has resulted in confusion 
and difficulties worse than the situa- 
tion which it sought to correct. For 
instance, in 1711 and 1712, the 
Provincial Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed a statute which 
went further than the common law of 
England and which was aimed not 
only at the pornographic literature, 
but to prevent the wits of the time 
from ridiculing the ministers. In 
1730 protection to the ministers was 
dropped and a section was added, 
doubtless at the instigation of self- 
appointed censors, which provided 
that one-half of the fine imposed by the 
court should be paid to the informers. 
This provision was repealed in 1904. 
If recent newspaper accounts are 
correct, Illinois still retains it. 

The Massachusetts statute of to- 
day is as follows: 

Whoever imports, prints, publishes, sells or 
distributes a book, pamphlet, ballad, printed 
paper or other thing containing obscene, in- 
decent or impure language, or manifestly 
tending to corrupt the morals of youth, or an 
obscene, indecent or impure print, picture, 
figure, image or description, manifestly 
tending to corrupt the morals of youth, or 
introduces into a family, school or place of 
education, or buys, procures, receives or has 
in his possession any such book, pamphlet, 
ballad, printed paper, obscene, indecent or 
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impure print, picture, figure, image or other 
thing, either for the purpose of sale, exhibi- 
tion, loan or circulation or with intent to in- 
troduce the same into a family, school or 
place of education, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than two hundred nor more 
than one thousand dollars. 


There is no provision in any part of 
the Massachusetts statute or in the 
common law for censors. Under the 
broad provisions of the criminal law, 
any person may be brought before a 
court charged with any offense from 
speeding to murder. He is presumed 
to be innocent, and before he can be 
found guilty the prosecution must 
produce evidence which satisfies the 
minds of twelve reasonable men be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that he is 
guilty. Every safeguard is thrown 
about him. The only censors of his 
conduct, known to law, are the 
twelve men drawn from all walks of 
life who are selected to serve upon 
the jury, the judgment of which he 
has a constitutional right to require. 


His general provision of law ap- 
T plies to the book statute, as well 
as to all others. The only censors of 
books recognized by the laws of 
Massachusetts have been the juries. 
If a defendant does not care to have 
a jury, he may now waive that 
privilege and appoint a single judge 
as his censor. 

“Banned in Boston” did not arise 
from the verdicts of juries consider- 
ing the books as entities. The trouble 
was that the juries, representing 
cross-sections of the public, seldom 
had anything to do with the cases. 
Most of the banned books were 
outlawed by an informal system of 
ere entirely foreign to the 
aw. 
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The booksellers complained, with 
justice, that even if they believed a 
book was genuine literature, they 
could not afford to run the risk of a 
criminal trial, where the judge would 
be obliged to instruct the jury that 
they must return a verdict of guilty 
if the book contained passages which, 
standing alone, might be considered 
obscene. 


= booksellers did not desire to 
handle books which would put 
them in this danger. They wanted 
assurance in advance that they would 
not be prosecuted. As a result a sys- 
tem was devised in the City of Bos- 
ton whereby a representative of the 
Prosecutor’s Office, the Police Com- 
missioner, and an organization with 
the benevolent title of “The Watch 
and Ward Society” were to read any 
books which the booksellers consid- 
ered doubtful. If these gentlemen 
agreed that the books did not violate 
the statute, then no prosecution 
would be forthcoming and the book- 
sellers might proceed with safety. 

If, however, these informal censors 
felt that the rest of the community 
should not be permitted to read the 
books, the booksellers agreed to re- 
move them from their shelves. Actu- 
ally, these books were not banned, 
because no one had the power to ban 
them. Neither the police, the prose- 
cutor nor the Watch and Ward 
Society had the slightest right in law 
either to order a bookseller to cease 
handling a particular book or to de- 
cide that the book violated the 
statute. 

They had the right to express an 
opinion, as had any one else. But the 
bookseller, if complained against, 
also had the right to submit his case 
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to a court and a jury to decide the 
question in dispute. 

With the “single passage” law in 
effect, the booksellers could hardly be 
blamed for reluctance to test the 
judgment of the informal censors. 
This system continued for a number 
of years until the Prosecutor’s office, 
under a new administration, decided 
to have nothing to do with it. 

While it was in effect the public 
was lulled into a state of inaction, 
without realizing that arbitrary pow- 
ers never contemplated or intended 
by the law were being bestowed 
by usage upon a small group of in- 
dividuals. 


HE Watch and Ward Society was 
‘Lime in 1884 under the 
name of “New England Society for 
the Suppression of Vice,” its an- 
nounced objective being “the pro- 
motion of public morality and the 
removal of corrupting agencies.” 
Similar organizations still exist in 
many other sections of the country. 

This society enters the present 
discussion because the excesses of its 
agents focused the attention of the 
Massachusetts public upon the whole 
subject of book censorship more ef- 
fectively than any speeches or arti- 
cles could have done. 

Indirectly, and quite involunta- 
rily, this society has given impetus to 
public opinion, which eventually, if 
not this year, will result in liberaliza- 
tion of the book statute, at least to 
the extent that courts and juries will 
be obliged to judge the books as 
entities, instead of by single passages. 

There are inherent difficulties in 
the accomplishment of its ends by a 
private organization of this nature, 
which is unsubjected to constant 
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public scrutiny or control by the 
electorate. Every trial lawyer, for 
example, knows the unreliability of 
the average run of private detectives. 
It is common knowledge that private 
operatives are more unreliable than 
the worst police force on the face of 
the globe. 

One large national agency, which 
has been in existence for two genera- 
tions and has selected its men with 
the greatest of care, is able to give 
them permanent employment, re- 
gardless of the success or failure of in- 
vestigations. It has built up a per- 
sonnel which has been carefully 
selected by experienced men and has 
succeeded. 

A few smaller agencies, usually run 
by retired police officers, who do 
most of the work themselves instead 
of trusting to the floating private 
sleuths employed on one job at a 
time, have also been found to be 
reliable. Most of the other operatives 
are utterly unscrupulous. They are 
employed to get evidence, and they 
get it, regardless of the truth or of 
common decency. 


—_ are bald facts known, from 
bitter experience, to prosecuting 
officers, trial lawyers and police 
throughout the country. The direc- 
tors of the Watch and Ward Society 
have been, for the most part, genu- 
inely sincere men with little practical 
experience in these lines. Many of 
them have been high-minded clergy- 
men, possessed of knowledge of 
criminal investigation as naive as 
that of a child of four. 

The active superintendence of the 
work of removing corrupting agencies 
from the midst of the susceptible 
public has been left to a salaried of- 
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ficial called the Secretary. To fill this 
position the directors have selected 
clergymen whose success in their 
calling has been at least open to 
question. Once appointed, this Secre- 
tary apparently has been given blan- 
ket authority to proceed to remove 
“corrupting agencies” and to pro- 
mote the morals of the wicked public. 

The directors have had little or 
nothing to do with the actual work of 
the society. One of them, in announc- 
ing his resignation, stated that he 
did not even know that he was a 
director. 

The results were such as might be 
expected from such a system. The 
personnel of the investigators of 
public morality has had a higher per 
capita record of crimes from rape to 
bribery than any police force in the 
United States. 

In order to secure funds for sala- 
ries and other expenses it was neces- 
sary to appeal to the public for 
contributions. In order to arouse 
enthusiasm for subscriptions, it was 
necessary to show results, at least on 
paper. If the wicked public behaved 
itself to an extraordinary degree in 
the course of a year, this fact could 
scarcely be used as a basis for appeals 
for additional funds. Needless to say, 
such a condition was not desired by 
the paid beneficiaries of these funds. 
Good public morals did not make 


good business. 


|e summer the Watch and Ward 
Society received information 
from a New York correspondent that 
five copies of a lewd book had been 
shipped to a bookstore in Cam- 
bridge. 

As a matter of fact, the average 
man or woman in Massachusetts 
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had never heard of such a book and 
would never have gone across the 
street to procure a copy. The five 
copies, it seems, were ordered by a 
number of professors who were study- 
ing certain phases of modern litera- 
ture at Harvard University. 


n OcToBER an agent was sent to 
I the bookshop to purchase a copy 
of the book. This gentleman, by the 
way, was selected with great care. 
He was a man over fifty years of age. 
Apparently it was feared that a sale 
might be refused to a young man. 
Despite his sedate appearance he 
was informed that the shop did not 
carry the book, as it was extremely 
bad and not safe to handle. The sug- 
gestion was ventured, however, that 
the bookshop might be able to secure 
a copy for him, and the price would 
be fifteen dollars. 

This unexpected situation necessi- 
tated the agent’s returning to the 
headquarters of the Watch and 
Ward Society for further instruc- 
tions. If a police officer had been sent 
on the same errand from any de- 
partment in Massachusetts or any- 
where else, his headquarters would 
have been satisfied that the law was 
not being violated, particularly in 
view of the fact that the bookshop 
enjoyed an excellent reputation. This 
did not satisfy the active head of the 
Watch and Ward. “All quiet on the 
literary front” is not a slogan cal- 
culated to fill up a depleted treasury. 

This gentleman, therefore, di- 
rected the agent to go back to the 
store and put in an order for the 
book. Still the book was not there, so 
the agent called from day to day un- 
til finally he secured a copy which an 
unknown person, according to the 
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testimony, had sold to the book- 
seller the day before. The identity of 
this man of mystery has not yet been 
established. Both sides claim igno- 
rance of his identity and his where- 
abouts. The long-sought volume was 
sold to the agent of the Watch and 
Ward, however, a warrant was 
secured for the bookseller and his 
clerk, and the fat was in the fire. 


EMARKS Of the judge in the lower 
R court.were widely quoted in the 
press, and overnight the book re- 
ceived $100,000 worth of advertising. 
It was a filthy work, and counsel for 
the defendant readily conceded that 
it came within the terms of the 
statute and that it was obscene. The 
point is, however, that up until this 
time few people in Massachusetts 
had ever heard of it. Its name and 
description have now been broadcast 
over the country and undoubtedly 
the presses in Italy, where it was 
privately printed, have been working 
overtime. 

Feverish demands for it have been 
made upon booksellers in the United 
States. There is no means of ascer- 
taining how many have been sold or 
smuggled into the country. The de- 
mand for it has been so great that the 
District Attorney, whose duty it was 
to prosecute the case in the Superior 
Court, has received requests from 
different sections of the country for 
copies. One eager gentleman wrote: 


If you have only one copy, will you kindly 
send me excerpts from the worst portions of 
the book for a private study which I am mak- 
ing of such literature. Your reply will be 
considered confidential and you will be well 
paid for such service. 


Under the law the only issues be- 
fore the court were: (1) Did the 
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defendant sell the book? (2) Did it 
contain obscene passages or did it 
manifestly tend to corrupt the morals 
of youth? 

The answers to both of these ques- 
tions were admitted and a verdict of 
guilty was the only possible decision 
that the court could render. The book 
was obscene, whether judged by parts 
or as a whole. The prosecution had 
results, however, never contemplated 
by its instigators. 


7 indirect effect of these pro- 
ceedings was to marshal public 
attention upon the whole subject of 
pornographic literature. What had 
hitherto been considered a book- 
seller’s and publisher’s problem was 
now viewed as of general concern. 
The inevitable consequence of this 
awakened public interest will be the 
liberalization of the statute to the 
extent of allowing a book to be con- 
sidered as a whole in criminal prose- 
cutions. 

The Watch and Ward Society ap- 
parently opposes such a liberalization, 
as do the few remaining Cotton 
Mathers and other quack doctors of 
public morals. 

The legislative committee having 
the matter in charge has reported a 
bill to this end. What action will be 
taken in the current year is problem- 
atical, but eventually the law of 
Massachusetts will be brought into 
accord with common sense, for the 
simple reason that a majority of peo- 
ple of Massachusetts believe in 
common sense. 

When this change is effected in the 
law, any bookseller with a genuine 
interest in literature will be less dis- 
posed to accept the dictation of self- 
appointed censors. Once a jury is 
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rmitted to use its common sense, 
those booksellers who are sincere in 
regard to a given book will be con- 
tent to trust to the judgment of a 
jury or a judge. The day of informal 
censors is about over. 

The facts of the case above re- 
ferred to should have results beyond 
the confines of Massachusetts. The 
fallacy of reliance upon private or- 
ganizations to do police work, un- 
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connected with charity, is made clear. 
Police forces are far from perfect, 
but at least the public can control 
them if it so desires. They are subject 
to constant scrutiny. They are paid 
regardless of whether convictions are 
obtained or not. They can be im- 
proved. The worst of them function 
better than a motley crew of private 
investigators under the leadership of 
narrow-minded seekers of evil. 





The Cycoon 


By CegLesTe Lucas 


In which Celie Discourses on Meteorology, Lave and other 
Subjects 


E ARE old friends, Celie 
VV and I, she having been 
general servant to the fam- 


ily for seven years — ever since we 
have lived in Louisiana, in fact. She 
has a gentle, sunny nature which is at 
times overcast by her various bodily 
ills, or by family troubles no less 
complex and varied. Her compas- 
sionate heart impels her to pay the 
fine of her crap shooting brother, to 
feed his hungry children, to nurse a 
sick neighbor, and to perform other 
cardinal acts of mercy. Infrequently 
one perceives a flash of wildness in 
contrast to this bland benevolence. 
And always gaiety flares with scant 
kindling. 

The other afternoon she and I sat 
on our back gallery capping straw- 
berries for preserving. By the calen- 
dar summer had not yet come, but 
already a drought threatened the 
cotton crop. Heat from the sky and 
the earth stifled us. We sorted our 
berries listlessly and conversation 
languished. 

Suddenly we were conscious of a 
disturbing quality in the withering 
heat. Celie peered out at a sky awe- 
some in its greenish light, its hushed, 
expectant air. “Do you think they is 
goin’ to be a cycoon?” she asked. 


We flew to close doors and win- 
dows as the wind struck the house, 
shaking it in its rage, snatching at 
our trees and shrubs which were 
quickly blotted out by the dust that 
closed us in. We were oppressed by 
the tremendous driving power of the 
wind, by the choking, blinding dust, 
and then, thank God, the rain. At 
first a lashing fury, it turned gradu- 
ally into a gentle, beneficent down- 
pour. The rain had saved the cotton 
crop. God was good. 


ELIE, who a moment before was 
hiding her eyes, crying, “Oh, 
Lawd, don’t let the cycoon come!” 
now went about crooning, “Thanky, 
Jesus! Thanky. Thanky, Jesus! 

“This hyear storm is done blowed 
over, ain’t it, Miss Less?” she 
rejoiced as we returned to our place 
on the porch and resumed our cap- 
ping. “I sho’ does hate storms, but 
the Lawd done spared us agin. We is 
well blessed. 

“Didn’t you never hyear "bout 
the cycoon we had hyear in 1914? 
Hit blowed down Brimmertown. 
Yes’m, that little town over the hill 
where all the colored folks lives. 
Blowed hit all to pieces. Oo-wee! 
You couldn’t find a splinter! 
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“Hit tuck up people an’ whirle ’em 
round an’ kilt ’em. One woman had 
her neck broke. Her head wuz lyin’ 
over hyear an’ her body wuz floatin’ 
on the water. 

“Oo-wee! Mo’ peoples wuz kilt. 
Brimmertown wuz so weeked. The 
mens wuz all the time gamblin’ an’ 
they wuz a skatin’ rink an’ a dance 
hall. All the little girls wuz goin’ to 
ruin. I reckon the Lawd had to do 
somethin’. He sho’ sent a big wind. 


" ——— wuz prayin’ in that 

storm. The Lawd spare some 
uv they houses. He hyeard ’em pray- 
in’. They says, ‘Oh, Lawd, You rides 
on the storm! Spare us, Lawd!’ They 
prayed good. He’d leave they house 
an’ pick up a nuther one. 

“Ever’body wuz prayin’ but 
Mama, an’ she knowed she’d got to 
teck ker uv herse’f ’cause she wuz a 
sinner. She want afeard neither. She 
tuck an’ split the storm wid a axe. 

“Yes’m, she throwed a axe at hit. 
She wuz out in the yard washin’ 
clothes when hit begun to blow. She 
wuz, you know, standin’ by the wash 
pot puttin’ in mo’ clothes to boil an’, 
you know, stirrin’ em. The clothes 
on the line begun flappin’, so she 
started to teck ’em down — then 
this hyear green light come over 
ever’thing, an’ right quick, the top 
uv the chimney blowed off. 

“The wind picked up trees an’ 
throwed ’em down. Then Mama seed 
the black cloud comin’, whirlin’ 
right at her. They wuz a axe lyin’ by 
the wash pot an’ she grabed that axe 
an’ flung hit right at the storm an’ 
split hit in two. Part uv hit went 
over hyear, an’ part uv hit over 
there, but hit never teched her house. 

“TI wuz livin’ in town then, an’ 
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when the cycoon wuz over I went out 
to see whut happened to Mama. She 
wuz safe. She had done split the 
storm. Then she had tuck the chillun 
down under the by-a-bank, so the 
wind couldn’t git ’em. When I got 
there, Mama an’ the chillun wuz 
back in the cabin, settin’ round the 
fire dryin’ theyselves. Mama telled 
me ’bout throwin’ the axe. We sho 
did laf. 

“Mama ain’t never afeard uv 
storms, but I is. I tries to put the 
Lawd in front uv me when I sees a 
cycoon comin’. Did you hyear me 
prayin’ while ago? Haw, Haw! I sho’ 
wuz skeered, but the Lawd spared me 
an’ I thanked Him good. 

“Jesus allus tecks ker uv me in a 
storm. Wunst when I wuz a chile our 
house blowed over an the chimney 
blowed down. Jest one uv the chillun 
wuz hurt, an’ they wuz a gang uv us - 
chillun. Mama had fo’teen head uv 
chillun. Said she had two a year. 

“How many husbuns did she 
have? She had three. My father wuz 
her secon’ husbun. He were a 
preacher, but Mama lef’ him. He 
thought he wuz smart, dressin’ up on 
Sunday an’ preachin’ ’bout the Holy 
Virgus an’ the other apostles, then 
runnin’ round wid womens in the 
week. He wuz too cute, so Mama 
quit him. 


“ PSHEN she married agin. Her an’ 
her husbun wuz all the time 
dancin’ an’ drinkin’. They wuz 
weeked. She wuz livin’ wid this 
husbun when our house blowed over. 
The Lawd wuz shakin’ His switch at 
Mama ’cause she wuz a sinner, but 
He didn’t skeer her, ner her husbun 
neither. 
“Mama’s third husbun sho’ wuz 
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mean. Whar’s he now? He’s dead. 
My brother shot him. No’m, they 
didn’t do nothin’ to Willie, that’s my 
brother. He went free. Didn’t have 
to go to jail er nothin’. My step- 
father wuz so mean — use to beat 
my brothers all the time. Willie allus 
say when he growed up he’d kill him. 

“This time my stepfather wuz 
beatin’ Mama — had her down an’ 
done broke three uv her ribs. Sayin’ 
he wuz goin’ to kill her, an’ her beg- 
gin’ him, ‘Please don’t!’ 

“Hit were Christmas Eve, an 
they used allus to go huntin’ on 
Christmas Eve. My brother come 
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home jest in time. He’d been huntin’ 
rabbits — had his gun in his hand — 
an’ he let my stepfather have the 
whole load. But he didn’t have to go 
to jail. The doctor seed how Mama 
wuz, an’ ever’body knowed my step- 
father wuz mean. 

“Yes’m, he had beat her befo’, 
many a time. But she wouldn’t 
leave him. She love him. 

“TI tole her, when I growed up an’ 
married, I wouldn’t stay wid no man 
whut beat me. I’d stay wid him as 
long as Johnny stayed in the army. 

“Mama jest say, ‘Chile, you don’t 
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know whut love is. 





As a College Hero Sees It 


By Birt CuNNINGHAM 


An interview with Barry Wood, Harvard's famous Sophomore 
quarterback, who, besides being a star in four sports, 
ts a brilliant student 


HE conflict between the ath- 
letic and the academic side of 
college life is the major head- 
ache of the time in educational 
circles. It has been raging for at least 
the last decade, and has been partic- 
ularly acute since the name of Red 
Grange became “better known than 
Cesar’s in the halls where Cesar is 
taught.” The overemphasis upon 
athletics, upon football in particular, 
the “Roman Holiday” aspect of the 
vast autumnal Saturdays, the boom- 
boom of the ballyhoo, the great 
flaming sports stories, the million 
dollar gate receipts actually achieved 
at last both at Yale and Notre Dame, 
the Carnegie Foundation report, the 
Western Conference’s expulsion and 
reinstatement of Iowa with its inci- 
dental mud-slinging, all this and 
more, oh, much, much more, are the 
almost terrifying out-croppings of 
the simple question, “Why does a 
boy go to college; and what should 
he do while he’s there?” 

William Barry Wood, Jr., Har- 
vard, ’32, perhaps more strikingly 
than any other student enrolled in a 
first class American college, should be 
of particular interest to those who are 


praying and pondering over this 
tangle of theories and conflicting 
opinions. If the drums could be 
beaten and the pistols fired off until 
the entire audience of disputants 
was assembled and then this young 
man could be examined in all his 
various phases, the start toward 
some sane basic law might possibly 
be found. 


nD after the professors, the re- 
formers, the troubled presidents, 
were through, it wouldn’t be a bad 
plan to lead by the student bodies, 
the athletes and the alumni of all 
America for at least a look. I would 
recommend that this be done espe- 
cially with the ex-football playing 
alumni, the heroes of the pristine, 
“Give-me-the-ball-and-to-hell-with- 
the-signals” days, when all a guard 
needed was the body lines of a Perche- 
ron, the classroom was merely an in- 
cidental but never serious annoyance, 
and the prime requisite of any first 
class football coach was an ability to 
question the legitimacy of the de- 
scent of three players at a time 
without repeating one star-spangled 
adjective. 
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For William Barry Wood, Jr., 


six-foot, nineteen-year-old sopho- 
more, whose exploits have made head- 
lines from coast to coast, represents 
both sides of the argument and rep- 
resents each in outstanding fashion. 

As an athlete, he is not only a 
quarterback of All-American rank, 
but he is also a baseball player of big 
league promise; he has shone in 
intercollegiate track meets, was a 
star calienaet last winter with 
Harvard’s fine hockey team, and is a 
tennis player with Davis Cup (which 
means international) rating. 

As a student, he is one of the most 
successful in Harvard. Consistently 
maintaining an average of three A’s 
and a B, he rates with the best of the 
intellectual hermits, for all the fact 
that every single afternoon from the 
opening of college until two weeks 
after its close, he is in active practice 
or play with some Harvard team. 


i « a thing to be mentioned right 
here is his own word for the fact 
that he maintains his classroom 
standing only by hard and serious 
study. He isn’t merely a genius to 
whom studies “come easy.” He rates 
himself as having “only the average 
student’s mind.” He plugs out each 
day’s work at his desk the night be- 
fore. 

Thus he would appear to be 
qualified preéminently to discuss the 
conflict, of studies and stadiums. 

And he is qualified, only drawing 
him out on the matter is like digging 
bois d’arc stumps with a split handled 
— hoe. A number of people 

ave tried only to fail in a rather 
large way. The young man isn’t 
afraid to meet strangers. There’s no 
mock modesty about him, nor any 
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particular aversion to answering 
questions, but he isn’t the collegiate, 
chattering type with a penchant 
toward the perpendicular pronoun. 

He sees nothing unusual about a 
young fellow’s keeping up in his 
studies while making three or four 
teams. High marks, he says, are 
more or less a matter of luck, and 
such meaningless titles as “ All-Amer- 
ican quarterback” merely a workout 
for the superlatives of some perfervid 
sports writer who probably sees only 
six or eight games at most and who 
knows the title means nothing when 
he drapes it on some player. 


Bx Woop isn’t cynical. He 
isn’t Smart Alecky. He’s just 
amazingly sensible, incomprehensibly 
sensible for a sophomore who’s had 
enough praise to turn the heads of a 
regiment, and that’s why both educa- 
tors and athletic tycoons could well 
afford to gather around and ponder 
this youth who distinctly honors 
them both. 

“I think,” he was saying on the 
day we were talking, “that there’s 
as much overemphasis upon studies 
as there is upon sport—perhaps not 
upon studies, as such, but certainly 
upon marks. Students go after high 
marks. Instructors seem to harp on 
them. The ranking students of this 
and that university are duly listed in 
the newspapers at the end of each 
term. 

“It seems to me that the emphasis 
might better be applied to what a 
student really knows, than to what 
the corrector of an examination 
paper thinks that he knows. The 
examination is supposed to be an 
accurate measure of the student’s 
grasp of the course, to be sure, and 
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maybe it has to serve because no 
better measure can be found, but 
anybody who knows anything about 
examinations knows that they can 
be and often are just a matter of 
luck. 


«OU can sit in a classroom for a 

term and let the whole course 
slide by you, then by a little scientific 
cramming the night before an exam, 
if you are lucky enough to read the 
right paragraphs and then happen 
to remember them, you can score 
heavily in the test. Your mark may 
be an A, and a great fuss made over 
it, when you really don’t know as 
much about the subject as some 
other fellow who plugged conscien- 
tiously all term and merely happened 
to have a headache when the time to 
write the paper came around. 

“I’ve had the thing happen in my 
own case, both ways. I received an A 
once by merely chancing to skim 
through a book and strike the lucky 
paragraphs before I went into the 
classroom. The fellow next to me 
knew the subject backward and for- 
ward, had been a faithful and con- 
scientious student all year, yet he 
got confused, panic stricken or some- 
thing when the questions were laid 
before him and the best he was able 
to get was a C. 

“TI think considerable emphasis is 
misapplied right here, and that a lot 
of people who talk about the over- 
emphasis on football might examine 
the overemphasis on marks just a 
little.” 

“Well, how about the over- 
emphasis upon football?” I asked 
the young gentleman. “That seems 
to be the burning question of the 
higher educational world.” 
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“T’m not sure I know exactly what 
it means.” 

“Nor does anyone else . . . but 
take the usual subjects: glorification 
of the athlete; the will to win at any 
price; schedules made with an eye 
upon the cash register; the prose- 
lytizing and subsidizing of players; 
employment of coaches who can 
produce winning teams whatever 
their by-products may be; long and 
terrific practice sessions; the contri- 
bution of the sports pages and the 
press reaction in general.” 

“That order’s a little too large,” 
the young man objected. “I only 
know the football we are taught at 
Harvard, and such of it as Harvard’s 
opponents show on the field. And if 
I’ve ever seen any of that, I, at least, 
didn’t recognize it. If we have 
subsidized athletes at Harvard, I 
know nothing about them. I don’t 
think the athlete among us is glori- 
fied. I know there’s no will to win at 
any price. The will to win’s there, 
but it’s the will to win cleanly. I 
don’t know anything about how the 
schedules are made, but we certainly 
have no unduly long practice sessions 
nor slave-driving by coaches. 


“W: PRACTICE only two hours 


each afternoon. Some other 
teams drive on into the night, I 
understand, using white footballs 
and flood lights. Harvard used to 
have flood lights, but I believe that 
one of Bill Bingham’s first orders 
when he took charge a few years ago 
brought them down and relegated 
them to the junk heap. (William J. 
Bingham is Director of Athletics at 
Harvard.) I personally have never 
practised football under artificial light 
nor seen what they call ‘a ghost ball.’ 
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“Neither can I imagine Arnie 
Horween in the réle of slave driver. 
(Mr. Horween is the Harvard foot- 
ball coach.) Arnie’s more a friend 
and a companion than a football 
coach. He’s inherently a gentleman 
with sensibilities as fine as those of 
any man on his squad or off it either, 
for that matter. It’s impossible to 
picture him as the loud-mouthed, 
bull-dozing coach of the movies and 
magazine stories. 

“They say that he and Bill Bing- 
ham ‘gave the game back to the 
boys.’ They, or at least, somebody 
has certainly done it at Harvard. 
Arnie doesn’t say, ‘You've got to do 
this,’ or ‘You must do that.’ He 
makes us feel in some very real way 
and without sacrificing any of his 
authority or our confidence in him 
that we are all partners in the firm 
and have a definite say-so in its 


management. 
“T REMEMBER, for instance, the 
afternoon before the last Dart- 
mouth game. The scouts had made 
their reports and had outlined and 
explained the theory of the Dart- 
mouth attack in great detail. Arnie 
had sat there on a bench with the rest 
of us listening attentively. When the 
scouts were all through, he got up, 
slowly drew out some defense dia- 
—_ of his own and said, ‘Well, 
ellows, here’s what we're facing 
tomorrow. I think this is the way we 
should meet it. What do you think, 
Barry?’ 

“And as we got ready to take the 
field against Yale, we dressed and 
went out to warm up without any- 
thing other than a friendly nod from 
the coaches and a question here and 
there as to how we felt. It wasn’t 
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until after the captains had tossed 
the coin and the eleven of us who 
were starting were standing there in 
front of the bench ready to run out 
on the field that Arnie came up. 
He pulled us together around him so 
we could hear above the noise of the 
cheering and said, ‘Now, fellows, 
it’s your game. Go out and play it!’ 

“That was all the ‘fight talk’ he 
gave us before a game that means 
more than any other to a Harvard 


man. 


“W/o how about the ‘glorifi- 
cation of the athlete’?” I 
ventured to ask; “the great flaming 
newspaper stories hymning the deeds 
of yourself and others?” 

“I think they’re just a little silly,” 
came the quiet response, “and I very 
seldom read any of them.” 

“Don’t you get a kick out of 
seeing your picture and your name 
in the papers and some play of 
yours exhaustively and colorfully 
described?” 

“Not in the fashion it’s usually 
done,” he said, “football is a team 
game and there are eleven men in 
every play. It isn’t fair to play one 
man up to the exclusion of the 
others.” 

“But for all that,” I demurred, 
“there are individual feats such as 
the long pass you threw to make 
Harvard’s third touchdown against 
the Army, that was probably the 
most thrilling play of all in the 
stadium last fall, and then the drop 
kick you made right after it to tie 
that memorable score. What about 
that?” 

The young man grinned. It was 
the first time he’d smiled during the 


interview. 
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“That’s exactly the sort of stuff 
I’m talking about,” he said. “Do you 
remember the papers after that 
game?” 


DIDN’T, at the moment, but I took 

occasion to refresh my memory 
later in the files of a newspaper office. 
Across the front page of that partic- 
ular Sunday newspaper in heavy 
Railroad Gothic ran the following 
headline: 


HARVARD'S LAST MINUTE PLAY 
TIES ARMY, 20-20 
50 Yard Forward Pass, Wood to 
Harding, Snatches Crimson 
from Defeat 


And flipping through the pages to 
the sports section, I discovered the 
following account of that thrilling 
climax — an account I later found to 
be typical of most of those written: 


_ With but one minute to play (and the 
score 20 to 13), and the ball on Army’s 40 
yard line, the dusk already settling down so 
thickly that the numbers on the players 
backs were scarcely discernible, Wood took a 
spiral from his centre, stepped well back of 
midfield, coolly surveyed the scene and then 
fired a mighty heave. 

Up through the darkness the ball soared 
and deep across toward the left. Far upward 
and over and down toward the far left-hand 
corner of the goal line, it whistled in a whirl- 
ing spiral. Beneath it raced a lone Harvard 
receiver. He was Vic Harding, the substitute 
right end who had gone down and crossed 
over in the time-honored Dartmouth fashion. 

Harding clasped the ball to his bosom and 
fell across the goal line, while absolute in- 
sanity prevailed in the Harvard stands. Such 
a scene has seldom, if ever, gripped those 
staid pews before. 

That famous saying about it’s being so 
still in the park that you could hear the 
grass growing, applied here with a vengeance 
when Barry Wood stepped back to the eight- 
yard line. 

Defeat or moral victory depended upon 
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the drop kick that was about to tumble 
forward off his toe, but if he were nerve- 
shaken in the least his looks belied him 
utterly. He looked as cool as a butcher’s 
vault as he poised tensely out there and then 
the ball came back — a perfect pass. 

Wood took a half-step with his left, 
dropped the ball and drove it with his right. 
Up through the murk the ball tumbled 
truly. The white sleeved arms of the officials 
shot straight into the air, and the roof all but 
came off the stadium. 

Harvard had tied the score in a great 
fighting come-back that turned the minds of 
some of the older spectators back to 1921, 
when another Harvard team had fought its 
way out of defeat to tie a mighty Penn State 
eleven 21-21 in just such thrilling fashion. 


“But . . . do you remember the 
papers after that game?” Barry 
Wood had asked, and I had said, 


“Yes, in a general way.” 


« ELL,” said the Harvard soph- 

VF eee. “the whole truth of 
the matter is that that pass and that 
drop kick weren’t what the sports 
writers called them at all. I didn’t 
have the slightest idea I could throw 
the ball so far, or that anybody 
could catch it if I did. The game was 
practically over. It looked as if the 
Army had won. They had stopped 
our attack in the middle of the field, 
I had only one more play and I 
knew that they’d sit on the ball when 
they got it and never give us another 
chance. 

“So I called the longest pass we 
had, took the ball from the centre, 
and counted off the seconds neces- 
sary for the ends to get down there, 
then I bent as far backward as I 
possibly could, shut my eyes and 
threw the thing with every ounce of 
my strength. Nobody in the Stadium 
was more astonished than I was 
when Vic Harding caught it over the 
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goal line. Most of the credit for 
that play belonged solely to him. 
He, at least, had faith in himself, and 
I didn’t even have that.” 


I GAVE the young man a long level 
look now, fully expecting to see a 
smile break through as evidence of 
the fact that he was funning just a 
little with that brand of talk, for I 
saw that pass, and I am firmly con- 
vinced that nothing so beautiful, so 
perfectly timed and so masterfully 
executed could have been a pure 
accident, even in football. 

But he seemed to be deadly 
serious and almost oppressively sin- 
cere. 

“And then came the matter of 
that drop kick,” he was saying. “It 
was described next day as a Feat of 
cold-blooded skill. But do you want 
the actual truth about that partic- 
ular kick? It could just as well have 
been called ‘No Goal.’ The Army 
line came off its mark with a bulge. 
I had to hurry the ball away. I didn’t 
hit it squarely and it wobbled and 
weaved, finally veering off to the 
right and going just exactly over the 
top of the right-hand goal post. The 
officials were kind enough to call it a 
goal, but it was just a matter of 
their personal opinion. 

“Of course,” he hastened to add, 
“T don’t mean to pan the sports 
writers. I presume from where they 
sat it looked like a perfect goal. The 
angle is bad from the top of the 
Stadium. Neither do I blame them 
too much for laying the stuff on so 
thickly. After all, they’re merely 
working for a living and they have to 
write what their subscribers want to 
read. The whole problem, if any, is 
bigger than players, coaches and 
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sports writers. It all goes back, per- 
haps to the alumni and the public. 
But the only point I’m making is 
that a fellow’s just a little silly to 
take any of it seriously. After all, it’s 
only a game and the difference be- 
tween the hero and the dub so far as 
the public goes is the word of a 
referee who may be unusually broad- 
minded, or the paragraphs of some 
reporter who writes what he thinks 


he sees.” 
“— TAKE it, then,” said I, “that 

I you'd play your football and the 
rest of it, if the newspapers didn’t 
print a single line.” 

“I certainly would,” he replied, 
“and probably have a better time, 
for I wouldn’t feel quite so ridiculous 
when something such as the above 
comes to pass.” 

“And does that go for the crowds 
as well?” 

“Yes, I don’t think a real athlete 
ever thinks much about the crowd. 
He knows it’s there, he can hear its 
roar, and all that, but his mind is 
concentrated upon the job immedi- 
ately at hand and it soon fades out 
into a sort of drumming background.” 

“You’d play with the same fervor 
then, and perhaps with even more 
enjoyment if the two teams were 
taken out in some back lot without a 
soul looking on and without a line of 
publicity?” 

“I most assuredly would, and I 
think most of the fellows feel the 
same way about it.” 

“Is that another way of saying 
that you feel that you’ve been hurt 
or that your personal enjoyment of 
competition is lessened under the 
present system of staging these 
autumnal tong wars?” 
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“No, but I believe that considera- 
ble pleasure would be taken out of 
practice and play if the running of 
any football department were taken 
out of hands at least as intelligent 
and as human as those of Bill Bing- 
ham and Arnie Horween.” 

“And in your case, it 7s pleasure?” 

“Yes; pleasure and something else, 
too. Athletics be/p me to study, and I 
have found that when I’m not physi- 
cally fit, I’m not mentally fit either. 
Studying with me is hard work. I 
have to dig for what I get out of 
books. A good afternoon’s exercise 
fits me for a good evening’s study, 
and that’s one reason why I go out 
for teams.” 


«vT that doesn’t give you much 

B time to yourself, does it? Your 
schedule must be classes all morning, 
athletics all afternoon and hard at 
the books all evening.” 

“That’s right, and that’s the one 
point that I’m not exactly satisfied 
with. I’m not sure that I’m following 
the right procedure. A big part of 
college is the friendships you form, 
the impromptu ‘bull-leagues,’ and 
the pleasant associations of one sort 
and other. I’m missing all that, and 
I’m afraid that it’s wrong, but I just 
haven’t made up my mind about 
that matter yet.” 

“Why don’t you give up some of 
the sports?” 

“TI wouldn’t know which one to 
give up.” 

“You mean, you haven’t any 
choice between them.” 

“No, I enjoy them all, tennis as 
much as football, baseball as much 
as tennis.” 

“Then why don’t you plan to 
make sports your business?” 
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“T couldn’t, for some reason that I 
can’t quite explain. I’ll never play 
any sport professionally. I wouldn’t 
do it even if I needed the money. I’d 
try to get it some other way. Not 
that I’m criticizing professional 
sport, nor those who are in it,” he 
hastened to add. 

“There’s George Owen, for in- 
stance (Owen is now playing profes- 
sional hockey with the World’s 
Champion Boston Bruins); as a kid 
he was always my idol. It was the 
stories of Owen’s athletic deeds at 
Harvard that made me want to play 
on the same teams some day. I still 
admire him as much as I ever did. 
Owen isn’t a professional athletic 
type, and yet in some hard-to-ex- 
plain fashion he belongs right where 
he is. He gets such a thrill out of an 
athletic test of any sort. Hockey is 
his favorite sport and naturally. pro- 
fessional hockey is the fastest and 
hardest game on any ice. And as a 
member of the world’s champions, he 
is right in there with the best of 
them. I watched him in action not 
long ago, and it was marvellous just 
to see his face as he played. He was 
having such a wonderful time. 


“4 FTER all,” sagely concluded this 

nineteen-year-old scholar and 
athlete, “it’s merely a case of indi- 
viduals. Every fellow must find 
things out for himself. I haven’t 
found them all out. Maybe I never 
will.” 

“No,” thought I, as I wended my 
way back toward the subway, 
“maybe you won’t; but my wager’s 
on you to find out about as many of 
"em as any of your day and genera- 
tion and to make better use of ’em 
than most.” 





The Czar of Shadowland 


By Gries BoTKIN 


An early advocate of Romanov restoration, now blacklisted 
by all factions, tells the odd story of ‘‘His Majesty 
Cyril I, Emperor of All the Russias” 


NE day not long ago the bells 
() of Russian churches in New 
York, Paris, London, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires — in short all 
the world over (except in Russia) — 
were set ringing joyously in simul- 
taneous gratitude for a great event. 
Deacons, priests, bishops, archbish- 
ops and metropolitans were celebrat- 
ing a solemn Te Deum, and the faith- 
ful stood trembling with happiness, 
humbly thanking the Lord for His 
infinite mercy. 

And what cause had the Russians 
to feel so much gratitude to God? 
Why, they were celebrating five 
years of the gracious rule of “Our 
now happily reigning Sire and Em- 
peror, Cyril Vladimirovich.” 

True, Stalin and the Soviets may 
not yet have sworn fealty to His 
Majesty. Nevertheless — and I have 
it from official proclamations — my 
former country is ruled by “His Im- 
perial Majesty Cyril Vladimirovich, 
Emperor of all the Russias, Czar of 
Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, 
etc.” The empire over which he rules 
is world-embracing, and the number 
of his loyal subjects is quite incalcu- 
lable. My own estimate is that there 


are about 3,000,000 Russian emigrés 
scattered around the world, that of 
these at least 250,000 are monarch- 
ists, and that some ten per cent of the 
latter acknowledge Cyril as Emperor. 
If you have any doubts about it, go 
to Northern France, where resides 
His Majesty, surrounded by court- 
iers and members of the Imperial 
Russian Government. 

But then you do not really have to 
go as far as that. You can find high 
officials of the Imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment in every part of the world, 
and a great many in New York. 
Most of them seem to be retired offi- 
cers and government clerks, the 
majority of whom are at present en- 


gaged in taxi-driving. 


oT long ago His Majesty Cyril I 
N appointed an Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States. For some 
reason the American Administration 
never accepted this Ambassador's 
credentials. Still worse, Mr. Coolidge, 
a man notorious for his lack of smagi- 
nation, failed to discover any \such 
institution as the Russian Empire, 
and accordingly did not receive Her 
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Majesty Empress Victoria Feodo- 
rovna. Yet Victoria is as real a 
majesty as there ever was. Not only 
is she the consort of the “happily 
reigning Emperor Cyril,” but she is 
also the sister of Queen Marie of 
Rumania. I may modestly and 
parenthetically state that I speak 
with sufficient authority on matters 
pertaining to the Imperial Family, 
since exactly sixteen years ago my 
own brother served for a whole year 
as Victoria’s chamber-page. 


B? to return to the Emperor’s 
Ambassador, he soon noticed 
that he would be persona non grata in 
Washington, and so he remained in 
New York, where he had some legal 
practice among the Russians and 
also ran a Russian bookstore. Ap- 
parently Emperor Cyril was dissatis- 
fied with this diplomatic débécle. At 
least the Ambassador resigned and 
another one (this time a resident of 
Harlem) was appointed in his place. 
To my consternation I heard a few 
days ago that the new Ambassador 
is about to be appointed Viceroy and 
Governor General of Finland. I spent 
a sleepless night. Is it possible that 
the Russian Empire wants to sever 
all diplomatic relations with the 
United States? 

However, there is nothing I can do 
about it, for my influence in Imperial 
affairs is waning. True, there was a 
time when I myself was headed 
straight toward the Premiership of 
Russia. But that was many years ago 
— in fact, even before anybody had 
heard of Emperor Cyril. I was one of 
the first men in Russia to advocate 
the establishment of a monarchist 
party. I look back with amazement 
at my own daring. Most Russian 
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monarchists were badly scared for a 
time after the events of 1917, and 
even in 1919 when the anti-Bol- 
shevist movement was at its height, 
Admiral Kolchak, himself a mon- 
archist, used to deport and imprison 
people who openly advocated the 
restoration of monarchy. It was then 
that I courageously demanded the 
organization of a monarchist party 
and founded the first monarchist 
newspaper. I stole loads of paper 
from the Government censor, upon 
which to print my seditious news- 
paper, and I did have it printed. 


NFORTUNATELY it never reached 
U its prospective readers. Just 
when my newspaper was ready to ap- 
pear, Vladivostok, where I then lived, 
was captured by the Bolsheviks, and 
my newspaper was confiscated on the 
press. I myself was sentenced to six 
penalties of death, counting one 
execution for each of the following of- 
fences: (1) Personal devotion to the 
Imperial Family; (2) Monarchistic 
convictions; (3) Active counter-revo- 
lution; (4) Publication of funny 
verses inciting racial hatred; (5) 
Sabotage, and (6) Refusal to serve 
in the Red Army. Feeling that the 
execution of even one of those six 
sentences could be rather unpleasant, 
and that all six would be unendur- 
able, I missed the appointment with 
the firing squad and, after a month of 
hiding, escaped to Japan. 

Having regained my freedom I 
immediately resumed my political 
activities. Soon I succeeded in form- 
ing one of the earliest Russian mon- 
archist organizations, called “The 
Militia of the Holy Cross.” I got an 
impressive membership, including a 
Bishop, a retired bank president, an 
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Admiral and a marshal of nobility. 
The Russian Ambassador in Japan, 
who was also the dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, gratefully accepted hon- 
orary membership. My wife, under 
the direction of the Bishop, manu- 
factured a beautiful silk banner, 
showing a white cross on a yellow 
field in a black frame — the colors of 
the Romanovs. Whereupon we cele- 
brated a Te Deum and I made every- 
body take a solemn monarchist oath. 
I still feel proud of that accomplish- 
ment, for this happened in 1920 when 
I was only twenty years old. 


oo afterward we dispatched 
our delegate, a Colonel of the 
General Staff, to Reichenhall, Ba- 
varia, where the monarchists held 
their first official convention. One of 
the most important questions to be 
decided then was whether the Ro- 
manovs should be restored, or a new 
dynasty elected. I instructed my 
delegate to vote for the restoration of 
the Romanovs, and we won by an 
overwhelming majority. The Ro- 
manovs were restored. However, it 
was difficult to decide which of the 
many Romanovs had the best claim 
for the throne. Therefore political 
leadership was placed in the hands of a 
Supreme Monarchist Council, under 
the chairmanship of Markov, 2nd, a 
famous Deputy of the old Russian 
Duma. I became the representative 
of the Supreme Monarchist Council 
in Japan. No wonder, then, that I felt 
sure of making a brilliant career. 

Just to show how well I stood at 
the time with the monarchists, let me 
quote the conclusion of a letter 
mailed to me by the chairman of the 
Supreme Monarchist Council on 
March 31, 1922: 
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On the part of monarchist Russia, I thank 
you for your readiness to serve in such self- 
sacrificing manner the cause of the restora- 
tion of the Russian monarchy, and beg you to 
accept the assurances of sincere respect and 


perfect devotion. 
(Signed) N. Markov 


However, even at that time my 
relations with the monarchists were 
no longer quite untroubled. I had al- 
ready managed to provoke their sus- 
picion by my reply to a letter (dated 
June 17, 1921) which came to me 
from Prince A. Shirinsky-Shihmatov, 
representing the Supreme Council. 
He wrote in part: 


Graceful Sir Gleb Evgenievich: 

Events are taking such a turn that one can 
expect a coup d'état in Russia and the over- 
throw of the Soviet régime, at any moment. 
We must take all measures to be prepared for 
that moment. ... The Supreme Council 
considers it pressingly expedient to start 
at once the compilation of a list of per- 
sons unquestionably reliable as to their 
monarchist convictions, classifying them ac- 
cording to their specialities, in order that at 
the moment of our return to Russia, every- 
body could assume in the Government 
apparatus a place corresponding to his 
talents... 


~~ THis I hastily answered that 
among our monarchists I knew a 
lot of people of unquestionable un- 
reliability and of proved incapacity, 
but that I knew nobody who would 
be of any earthly use in forming a 
Government. This answer laid the 
corner-stone of my subsequent repu- 
tation of a dangerous revolutionary. 

The question of succession con- 
tinued to cause much worry to mon- 
archists. Late in 1922, just when I 
arrived in the United States, Grand 
Duke Cyril exploded a bomb by 
proclaiming himself “The Place- 
Keeper of the Russian Throne.” In- 
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cidentally, the “place” where the 
Russian throne was kept happened 
to be in Coburg, Germany, where 
Cyril lived in a back-yard apart- 
ment, next door to King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria. As some enthusiastic 
newspaper correspondent wrote at 
the time: “In that modest back-yard 
dwell two of the greatest rulers of 
Europe — Cyril of Russia and Fer- 
dinand of Bulgaria.” 


Y PROCLAIMING himself the 
B “Throne-Keeper” Cyril so to 
speak served notice on all monarch- 
ists that he considered himself the 
Heir Apparent to the Russian throne. 
He did so not without a certain rea- 
son. Cyril is the eldest son of Grand 
Duke Vladimir and grandson of Em- 
peror Alexander II. In other words he 
is the eldest of the four living first 
cousins of Emperor Nicholas II (two 
others being Cyril’s younger brothers 
Andrew and Boris, and the fourth 
being Grand Duke Dimitry Pavlo- 
vich). With the death of Nicholas’s 
son Alexis, and his brother Michael, 
Cyril became indeed the eldest in line 
of succession. However, some Rus- 
sian jurists have insisted that, ac- 
cording to law, the Russian Emperor 
must be born from Greek Catholic 
parents, and that Cyril’s mother, 
Grand Duchess Marie, daughter of 
the Grand Duke Friedrich Franz II 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, embraced 
Greek Catholicism only after the 
advent of Cyril, being at the time of 
his birth a Lutheran. Others have 
raised the issue of Cyril’s marriage to 
Victoria, former wife of the Em- 
press’s brother, Grand Duke Ernst 
Ludwig of Hesse-Darmstadt. For 
that offense Cyril was exiled from 
Russia and rumor had it that he had 
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also been forced to abdicate all rights 
to the throne. 

On top of all this, Cyril never en- 
joyed much popularity either in the 
country at large, nor among his own 
family. His adherents have tried to 
make an emotional appeal, remind- 
ing the monarchists that he took 
active part in the Russo-Japanese 
War and was among the very few 
rescued from a ship sunk by the 
Japanese. Thus God Himself, so the 
Cyrilists urge, indicated long ago His 
choice of Cyril for the Russian throne, 
by saving him from drowning. Cyril’s 
opponents discredit this, reminding 
the Russians of a famous comment 
made by General Dragomirov. This 
General had started in life as a 
peasant boy and, purely by his own 
efforts, became one of the greatest 
Russian leaders, a hero of the Turk- 
ish campaign of 1878, and a national 
idol. But his manners forever re- 
mained somewhat rustic. When he 
received the report of Cyril’s miracu- 
lous rescue, he is said to have 
sneered: “Grand Dukes never sink.” 


xX ANY rate, Cyril took destiny 
into his own hands in 1925 and 
proclaimed himself “‘ By the Grace of 
God Cyril I, Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias.” His first manifesto was met 
with reserve. Even the Dowager- 
Empress Marie refused to acknowl- 
edge the new Emperor. Cyril was dis- 
tressed. In a letter addressed to the 
Empress he explained that he wanted 
nothing but to assume “the crown of 
martyrdom” of his “beloved late 
cousin, Emperor Nicholas of radiant 
memory.” 

What further increased the mon- 
archists’ skepticism in regard to 
Emperor Cyril was that he had been 
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among the first to betray his late 
cousin of radiant memory. Emperor 
Nicholas hadn’t had time to abdicate 
before Cyril, at the head of his 
Marines, marched with red banners 
to the revolutionary headquarters. 
There he paid an oath of allegiance to 
the Revolution, proclaiming himself 
the first free citizen of a free Russia. 
According to rumors, he hoped that 
this gracious gesture of his would in- 
duce people to make him Emperor 
then and there. But nothing of the 
sort happened. Instead, Cyril had 
soon to seek refuge in Finland, and 
eventually he proceeded to Western 
Europe. 

While Cyril was taking over the 
business of Empire, monarchists op- 
posed to him rallied around Grand 
Duke Nicholas, cousin of Alexander 
III. This created a complicated situa- 
tion; especially for me, as I was un- 
able to decide which of the two 
Grand Dukes was the more objec- 
tionable. 


New York I was elected to a se- 
cret monarchist organization headed 
by the same gentleman who later be- 
came Cyril’s first Ambassador in the 
United States. I went to one of their 
meetings. We gathered in a small 
room behind the Russian book store 
on Columbus Circle. The chairman, 
casting at me a significant glance, 
informed the assembly that Jews and 
Masons had united in a drive to 
exterminate all those who had fol- 
lowed the Imperial Family in exile to 
Siberia. They had already disposed 
of Pierre Gillard, the Swiss tutor of 
the Emperor’s children. Two Ma- 
sonic ladies of rare beauty had lured 
the unfortunate Gillard to the shores 
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of Lake Geneva and drowned him. 
(Gillard still peacefully resides on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, but not 
on its bottom.) I was startled, but 
the chairman gave me new hope. It 
appeared that all monarchists and 
anti-Semites had united in a new or- 
ganization called ““The White Ma- 
sons” and that we in our room on 
Columbus Circle represented the 
secret headquarters of this formi- 
dable organization. The chairman 
further announced that the British 
Prime Minister, Balfour, had re- 
cently joined the organization, and 
now was begging us for immediate 
instructions. Whereupon all those 
present proceeded to write instruc- 
tions to Balfour. I at the time was 
struggling hard for a living and had 
to be up early in the morning. I 
begged therefore to be excused. 

Nevertheless the Cyrilists still 
tried to obtain my services by offer- 
ing to make me head of all anti- 
Semitic organizations in the West, 
with headquarters in Chicago. I 
asked them whether this wasn’t the 
sort of occupation which the Ameri- 
cans designated as “monkey busi- 
ness.” The Cyrilists didn’t think so, 
and gave me up in disgust. 


RAND Duke Nicholas was more 
G persistent. In 1925 I was visited 
by his representative, who wanted 
my advice on the following matter: 
the Grand Duke needed money, and 
the Japanese had supposedly offered 
him eleven million yen, in return for a 
concession on the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. But the Grand Duke felt 
that he simply couldn’t part with 
the Trans-Siberian. Accordingly he 
instructed his representative to ask 
me whether I couldn’t arrange a loan 
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for him in this country, with the 
fisheries of Kamchatka as security. 
I didn’t feel very enthusiastic abbut 
the fisheries, and suggested as an 
alternative canned cold air from the 
Arctic. Nicholas must have ap- 
preciated my suggestion, for much to 
my bewilderment I was notified by 
his Prime Minister, Prince Obolen- 
sky, that the Grand Duke had placed 
me in charge of his Treasury Depart- 
ment in the United States. Afraid to 
offend the sensibilities of Andrew 
Mellon, I declined the honor. 


A RECENTLY as a year ago I re- 
ceived an even more startling 
appointment. I was informed that a 
new Russian Government had been 
formed, with headquarters in Mos- 
cow, which acknowledged Anastasia 
as Empress. Nay, they even canon- 
ized her as “Holy Martyr Anasta- 
sia.” I was offered membership in the 
Supreme Council which was to con- 
trol the Government. I was also of- 
fered the Ambassadorship to the 
United States, and a portfolio in the 
Cabinet. All of which was very 
flattering, but once more I declined. 

By this time monarchists of all 
shades apparently began to doubt 
my loyalty. My uncle, who stands 
high in the councils of Emperor 
Cyril, informed me as far back as 
1927 that one of the monarchist fac- 
tions had called together a special 
meeting in Paris to discuss my activi- 
ties. They found them anti-mon- 
archist, unpatriotic and seditious, 
and composed a decree informing me 
that I was placed on the organiza- 
tion’s blacklist. For some reason that 
decree never reached me. Neverthe- 
less it isn’t so nice to be placed on a 
monarchist blacklist, for it means at 
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best immediate exile to Siberia and 
often death by shooting. Then, one 
after another, all monarchist or- 
ganizations proscribed me in a simi- 
lar fashion, none of them, however, 
daring to inform me about it directly. 
Finally Anastasia, who had also of- 
fered me the Premiership several 
times, found me guilty of an in- 
dependent and revolutionary spirit. 

Some skeptics may consider all 
this a joke, but the fact is that at 
least Grand Duke Cyril takes the 
matter quite seriously. Not only has 
he appointed all the members of his 
Cabinet, but he has begun to ap- 
point Governors of different Russian 
Provinces. A friend told me recently 
of a chance encounter with a Rus- 
sian General. 

“Congratulate me with the Mon- 
arch’s mercy!” exclaimed the Gen- 
eral. 

“What’s happened?” asked my 
friend. 

“T’ve just been appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Tula in Cen- 
tral Russia,” the General explained. 


NFORTUNATELY Cyril’s court is 
U not free from the usual court 
intrigues. Thus, much trouble is said 
to have happened recently, because 
one of the Governors was dissatisfied 
with his Province and started a 
malicious intrigue against the Gover- 
nor of another Province which he 
wanted to get for himself. 

Emperor Cyril has also founded a 
new Order of Saint Nicholas, the 
Wonder Worker. It is an impressive 
decoration of several classes, the low- 
est of which, I am told, costs $3. 
More than that, the Emperor also 
distributes titles of nobility. Thus 
Miss Emory, of Long Island, who 
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married Grand Duke Dimitry, was 
given by Cyril the title of Princess 
Ilyinskaya, and the dancer Kse- 
shinskaya was made by him Princess 
Krasinskaya. Cyril elevated his own 
daughter, Princess Kyra, to the 
dignity of Grand Duchess, and pre- 
sented her with an enormous crown 
in which she has been recently 
photographed. 

It must be admitted that Cyril is 
no mean politician. He gives his 
adherents what they want. Nor does 
he forget the lower classes. About a 
year ago he issued a decree present- 
ing Russian peasants with land. 


I" sPIrE of his many successes 
Cyril failed, however, to suppress 
the organization founded by Grand 
Duke Nicholas, and the relations be- 
tween the Cyrilistsand the Nicholaists 
are not exactly cordial. After the 
death, in January, 1929, of Grand 
Duke Nicholas, one of his assistants, 
General Kutepov, was elected to 
head the organization. But there the 
situation turned from comedy to real 
tragedy when General Kutepov was 
kidnapped a short time since in 
broad daylight, in the streets of 
Paris. 

Some of the monarchists have 
hypnotized themselves into believing 
seriously in their own importance. In 
numerous publications, read mostly 
by their own publishers and contrib- 
utors, they profoundly discuss world 
politics and tell themselves how por- 
tentous is their enterprise. Where 
they get the money for printing their 
magazines and pamphlets is a mys- 
tery. But the flood of that extraor- 
dinary literature never ceases. Only 
recently I received a whole package 
of booklets called “The Russian 
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Liberation Movement,” published in 
Paris by “The Secretariat of the 
Russian Section of the International 
Entente against the Third Inter- 
national.” The text is all in English, 
but of a rather fantastic variety. To 
quote as an illustration one im- 
pressive criticism of Soviet writers: 

In truth, one can not blame the Soviet 
writer, or bring an accusation against him. 
Is not the lie a condition of the appearance of 
the work? . . . At the same time it can be 
said that certain of the most gifted among 
Soviet writers have opened out. . . . At the 
same time their future is uncertain. If vio- 
lence, the yoke and the chains remain 
inexorably, all will quickly fade before there 
is time to flower. 


We shouldn’t take this publication 
lightly. It has been indorsed by many 
important personages, above all by 
Professor Marien Zdziechowski, and 
anything indorsed by Professor 
Zdziechowski is all right with me. 


ERHAPS some readers will think 
Pp that I have merely been relating 
silly anecdotes which circulate in the 
Russian colony. No, I have de- 
scribed nothing but facts, which do 
not appear in the least funny to 
thousands of Russian emigrants. 
Only recently I heard the opinion of 
a Colonel who enjoys considerable 
respect among the Russians. As his 
friends say, the Colonel is engaged in 
business on Fifth Avenue, his “busi- 
ness” actually consisting in opening 
the doors of a hotel. Said he: 


Still, you must give credit to Emperor 
Cyril that he reigns for five years now, and so 
far his reign has not been marred by the 
slightest disturbance. 


I agree with the gallant Colonel. 
His Majesty Emperor Cyril of Shad- 
owland has indeed had a reign of 

















peace and security such as was 
never enjoyed by any other Russian 
ruler. 

But sometimes I wonder about the 
security of my own future. The 
Soviet Government condemned me 
to six deaths when I was only nine- 
teen years old. And recently it again 
voiced its strong disapproval of my 
activities when the Soviet Foreign 
Office denounced in an official state- 
ment Anastasia and all her sup- 
porters. Should Emperor Cyril suc- 
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ceed Comrade Stalin as de facto ruler 
of Russia, he will probably have me 
shot on coronation day. The same, 
undoubtedly, would happen were 
the adherents of Grand Duke Nicho- 
las to gain power in Russia. And I 
certainly would be doomed were 
Anastasia ever to become Empress. 

It appears that, were I to return to 
Russia, no matter what the Govern- 
ment, I too would be in danger of 
“quickly fading out before there is 
time to flower.” 


Tribute 


By THEepA KENYON 


I HAVE no crystal toll of ready years 

To pay my way past sorrow, and to fling 

To casual watchers chance remembering; 

Let others weep, who see the empty years. 
Already filled with little joys and fears, 

And today’s mourning gone with evening. 

For you, my tears would be too small a thing — 
And — since you go — too great for other biers. 


I bring a song, as ribbon to bind bay 

And palm into a wreath of victory: 

Tears for your going are for such as they, 

Who can not guess the glory that I see. 

You, who have conquered life, will tread the way 


Of death in triumph, to eternity. 





Ghosts of a Gayer Broadway 


By Epwin C. HI 


HERE are some gay old ghosts 
| along the Great White Way, 
along the Broadway that used 
to be, in the New York that was. For- 
ever at ease in the restaurants and 
cafés they gave to fame, their jolly 
laughter rings above the clinking of 
their glasses and the popping of 
their corks. 
Wisps of merry music, melodious 
old tunes, float along the golden- 


lighted sidewalks from Madison 
Square to Columbus Circle — OA, 
Tell Me, Pretty Maiden, Are There 
Any More At Home Like You? — and 


outside the hansom cabs roll 
smoothly past, little bells jingling, 
harness creaking, to the clop-clop- 
clop of horses’ feet. 

In the very air of this Broadway 
there is the ozone of gaiety, a feeling 
of pleasant excitement, all unhar- 
assed, unhurried and uncrowded. In 
the broad roadway is wheelroom for 
all the shining carriages, and on the 
sidewalks elbowroom for strollers in 
the clean, fresh night. Some are com- 
ing out of the restaurants, others 
entering the theatres. Mr. John 
Drew is playing at Mr. Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire. Mrs. Fiske is snipping 
her words in Leah Kleschna at her 
husband’s Manhattan Theatre. 
President Roosevelt is in town 
from Washington to make a speech 
at George Boldt’s Waldorf-Astoria. 


Miss Lillian Russell, Dave Warfield, 
Peter Dailey and John T. Kelly are 
frolicking down the street at Weber 
and Fields. Diamond Jim Brady has 
cleaned up another million and is 
celebrating at Rector’s, a glare of 
diamonds among forests of cham- 
pagne bottles and mountains of 
food. 


rom the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
F Madison Square to Captain Jim 
Churchill’s new restaurant at Broad- 
way and Forty-ninth Street is the 
Great White Way of this merry com- 
pany. From first cocktail time at the 
Forty-second Street Country Club or 
at Martin’s or Rector’s, to the day- 
light Irish bacon and scrambled 
eggs breakfast at Jack’s, they drift 
along the hilarious highway. Many 
stand out in the crowd, for it is their 
good fortune not to be submerged 
by overwhelming numbers. They are 
not silenced and obscured by the din 
and surge that Fate is reserving for a 
later New York and a duller, sadder 
Broadway. 

Perhaps they would not be the 
colorful personalities they are if 
their New York were bigger and 
more crowded, these heavy gentle- 
men and light ladies; these cold-eyed 
courteous gamblers with a taste for 
old masters; these full-bosomed, be- 
diamonded ladies of musical comedy 
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and their Wall Street protectors loud 
with arrogance and champagne; 
these heavy-shouldered, good-na- 
tured, shrewd-eyed Tammany lead- 
ers; these autocratic police inspec- 
tors, whose bank accounts are a 
marvel and a scandal; these shifty- 
eyed bookmakers and racetrack 
plungers. They belong to their times 
and their times fit them like a glove. 


I" THE Fifth Avenue Hotel, the 
same inn which, in the long ago, 
gave bed and breakfast to Edward, 
Prince of Wales, there is a pretty 
solid crowd draped over the long bar 
or fingering cocktail glasses at small 
tables, in big, satisfying, leather 
chairs. These people count for some- 
thing in the life of the town — in 
banking and general business and in 
politics. Senator Tom’ Platt, the 
“Easy Boss,” is there with his young 
lieutenant, Ben Odell, and plump 
Eddie Riggs, political reporter for 
The New York Sun. Chauncey M. 
Depew drops in for a champagne 
cocktail, as does also young Herbert 
Parsons. Paunchy gentlemen from 
the deep canyons of the financial dis- 
trict absorb their cocktails or sherry 
very sedately while they scheme 
market coups for the morrow. Boss 
Platt and his aides work out a little 
device for annoying Boss Murphy of 
Tammany. Dusk has not yet come on, 
and Madison Square is lovely in the 
last slanting rays of the afternoon. 
The gentlest of breezes caresses the 
leaves of the great trees which en- 
noble the fine old square. 

Later on in the evening, long after 
the cocktail hour is gone and dinner 
done with, Senator Thomas Platt 
will take his usual repose on a red 
plush sofa in the rear of the lobby of 
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the hotel and talk more politics with 
Republican lieutenants who pay 
court to him. This part of the hotel 
lobby, with its old-fashioned chairs 
holding up ambitious gentlemen 
slated to be Governors, United States 
Senators and Judges of the high 
courts, has a name of its own —a 
name destined to be famous. It is 
called the “Amen Corner,” and for 
the excellent reason that when Boss 
Platt has anything to say or makes a 
decision there is nothing left for others 
to say except “Amen.” The spare, 
elderly figure on the old-fashioned 
sofa is making careers here — yes, 
and making history, too. 


ly 1s the Free Lunch Age in which 
we are so leisurely strolling — the 
period in which cafés and bars could 
afford to be generous to patrons in 
free food. Anywhere along the Great 
White Way it is possible to wangle a 
satisfying meal out of five cents in- 
vested in the brewing product of 
Anheuser-Busch, Mr. Moerlein of 
Cincinnati, or the Messrs. Pabst or 
Schlitz of Milwaukee. A nickel, the 
twentieth part of a dollar, goes a long 
way in this happy age, as the down- 
and-out ham actors all along the the- 
atrical strand have reason to know. At 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel the piéce de 
résistance on the free lunch counter is 
baked ham basted with champagne, 
practically cured in champagne. The 
bar chef, fat and benevolent, stands 
back of this glorious and rapidly di- 
minishing delicacy and a mound of 
plates and napkins, and slices off lus- 
cious bits for gentlemen who want 
something staying to go with their 
alcoholic nourishment. Some of these 
gentlemen who are not supposed to 
indulge in alcoholic refreshment or 
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who have overstayed their time will 
pay five dollars for just such a mag- 
nificent ham as is being sliced to a 
whisper, and will take it home to their 
wives to square themselves, a prac- 
tice quite popular in the older 
married set. 


_ Broadway, just north of 
the square, is the Café Martin, 
famous Martin’s, with one inviting 
face toward Fifth Avenue, the other 
toward Broadway, occupying the 
entire apex of the triangle from 
Madison Square to Twenty-sixth 
Street — Martin’s with its inimi- 
table French atmosphere and _ pol- 
ished suggestion of naughtiness. Oh, 
quite naughty for now, though the 
time will come when such goings-on as 
Martin’s knows will be thought slow 
and dull. Ladies may not smoke and 
the rule is inflexible. The mere sight 
of a show girl from the Casino up the 
street setting fire to a cigarette is 
enough to throw J. B. Martin into a 
spasm of indignation. Smoking is 
something, the Frenchman asserts 
most positively, that no lady ever 
does. 

No place in this cheerful New 
York has quite the atmosphere of 
Martin’s — not even the equally 
French Brevoort and Lafayette far- 
ther down town, or the even more 
famous Mouquin’s. All around the 
most popular room, in the late after- 
noon and early evening (from five to 
seven is the shank of the evening at 
Martin’s) are leather divans, in the 
fashion of the Parisian café, and the 
marble floor is spotted with small 
tables of four chairs each. 

At six, Martin’s is jammed. The 
big bookmakers have just arrived 
from Sheepshead Bay, thirsting for 
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a few quarts of that sunshine the 
peasant girls of France have been so 
busily bottling for the American 
trade. Billy Cowan is there and Tom 
Shaw, big operators; and Circular 
Joe Vendig and Sol Lichtenstein. 
John W. Gates and his friend, John 
A. Drake, are in from the track, a 
hundred thousand behind on the day, 
but what difference does that make 
to “Bet-a-Million” Gates? Not a 
plugged nickel’s worth. Big Tim 
Sullivan, Lord of the High Justice, 
the Middle and the Low below Four- 
teenth Street, the greatest power in 
Tammany Hall outside of Boss Char- 
lie Murphy, is there with Little Tim 
and a flock of O’Briens. Murphy 
himself is there, close-lipped, shrewd- 
eyed, a cigar clamped in a far corner 
of his mouth, taking a sip of cham- 
pagne now and then — letting others 
do the talking. Stanford White domi- 
nates a cornerful of glowing girls, 
while across the café glowers a young 
idler from Pittsburgh, Harry Thaw, 
with a lovely young girl who looks as 
innocent as a lily. There’s everything 
in this place that goes into the com- 
pound of life, even tragedy in the 
making. 


ORTHWARD drifts the evening 
N tide to old Shanley’s at Thir- 
tieth Street, almost opposite the 
music hall of Weber and Fields. 
John T. Kelly is preparing to sur- 
round an impossible heap of corn 
beef and cabbage, and half of the 
lovely ladies of the Weber and Fields 
chorus are letting kind gentlemen 
friends administer strengthening sol- 
ids and liquids. Plain and simple is 
this down town Shanley’s, going in 
for good, filling food that holds a 


man’s ribs together and keeps a 




















lady’s corsets properly filled. The 
time will come when these ladies, 
God bless ’em! will get rid of the 
pinched-in waists they have copied 
from Anna Held up at the Casino 
Theatre, and the billowing curves they 
have borrowed from the plumply 
pulchritudinous Miss Russell over 
at Weber and Fields, and will do 
their best to starve themselves to 
lath-like lankiness. But that time, 
thank Allah the Compassionate, is 
not yet. The ladies still have an ap- 
petite, and, with any luck, the means 
to satisfy it. 


oME of the drifters veer west a 
S block to Mouquin’s in Sixth 
Avenue, priceless Mouquin’s, where 
every bite of food is a delight and 
every drop of wine a benediction. 
Absolutely French in every article of 
its furniture and every breath of its 
atmosphere, it is, in its unpreten- 
tiousness, the best-loved restaurant 
in all our New York. Even for the 
times its prices are remarkably mod- 
erate —a first rate dinner and a 
bottle of excellent claret or sauterne 
for no more than a dollar and a half 
or maybe two. It is possible, for that 
matter, to take the girl friend almost 
anywhere in New York and give her 
a good time without absolutely ruin- 
ing a ten-dollar bill, and that takes in 
the theatre, Rector’s and even a 
hansom cab home. 

It has been many a year, more 
than fifty in fact, since Henri Mou- 
quin established his first restaurant 
in a basement in Nassau Street, and 
Marie Grandjean, his Swiss sweet- 
heart, came over to New York to 
marry him and show him how to 
make a fortune. It is Mother Mou- 
quin’s onion soup au gratin that al- 
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most makes the reputation of the 
place — an inimitable soup, a soup 
that can not be successfully counter- 
feited. Most of New York’s well 
known citizens — politicians, artists, 
lawyers, newspapermen, preachers 
— have praised it to the skies, and 
that is going pretty high for a soup, 
you will admit. And the douilla- 
baisse! Mother Mouquin taught New 
York what Jouillabaisse really is. 
Charles A. Dana of The Sun used to 
be a frequent customer, a light eater, 
but a mighty particular one, fond of 
his brown bread and salad and his 
glass of light red wine. Horace Gree- 
ley and William Cullen Bryant were 
patrons also and frequently met in 
the place Whitelaw Reid and John 
Hay. Artists and newspapermen are 
numerous to this day. Over in one 
corner, where Dubois, the fattest 
waiter in human captivity, serves 
with miraculous agility, is a group 
including Joseph Pennell, Paul Bart- 
lett, the sculptor, and John Flana- 
gan. The Dirks brothers, Rudy and 
Gus, are here with George Luks and 
Henry Reuterdahl. 


FF the Great White Way to the 
O east, at Thirty-fourth Street, is 
that wonder hotel, the Waldorf-As- 
toria, pride of the town. Wall Street 
gathers in its magnificent bar in the 
late afternoon and millions are tossed 
about in the idle chat. James R. 
Keene is the centre of a group, with 
his relation, Major Daingerfield of 
Kentucky. George Gould and one of 
his brothers are there. The great 
Oscar, maitre d’botel, comes bustling 
through the bar accepting the saluta- 
tions of millionaires with the nod of 
an equal. Well, why not? He is be- 
coming a millionaire himself from 
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such market tips as come to him from 
men like Jim Keene and Charles 
M. Schwab. Later George Boldt, 
the owner, appears, prim, precise, 
affable, keen; the greatest hotel man 
New York has ever known. Peacock 
Alley, that long, ornate corridor 
which parallels Thirty-fourth Street, 
is jammed with glittering ladies 
dressed for dinner and waiting for 
their escorts. Sinfully rich persons are 
arriving and registering som Pitts- 
burgh and half a hundred other 
burgs. The office is a turmoil of ac- 
tivity, but an ordered one. 


B‘« to the Great White Way and 
to the Marlborough bar with its 
incomparable free lunch — every sort 
of food that sea and land provide, 
tastefully set forth on long tables 
attractively displaying snowy linen 
and polished silver — all free for the 
taking. Not the linen and silver, of 
course, though that does happen now 
and then. Oscar at the Waldorf says 
his hotel loses $20,000 a year in 
spoons and other silver odds and 
ends purloined by souvenir fiends. 
Every hotel and café in town suffers 
loss from that cause in some degree. 
The lights are coming on and 
Broadway shows its cheeriest face. 
Across Fortieth Street from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House the Delavan 
Hotel and Sam Martin’s restaurant 
are feeding hundreds of Broadway- 
ites. Eddie Foy and the nine little 
Foys are dining there and a score of 
other actors and actresses. A stone’s 
throw away is Browne’s Chop House 
where Mr. De Wolf Hopper, cele- 
brated interpreter of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, is absorbing lamb chops 
elbow to elbow with Digby Bell and 
George C. Tyler. Passing the Saranac 
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and Rossmore, whose unimposing 
facades near the southwest corner 
of Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way are draped with well known 
confidence men and wireless wire 
tappers, the drifters look in at 
George Considine’s Metropole on 
the corner, hang-out of the sporting 
crowd, the gamblers and bookmakers 
and racketeers of the day. Here, the 
story goes, a sight-seeing bus lum- 
bered past the Rossmore one evening 
and an excited gentleman riding on 
top leaned over the side, pointed an 
accusing finger and yelled: “There’s 
the guy who got my watch!” In ex- 
actly five seconds by anybody’s 
watch there wasn’t a loafer left along 
the whole front of the hotel. 


NS deepens slowly and pleas- 
antly in this little Old New 
York where one may dine luxuriously 
for a two dollar bill and have the 
best of champagne for four dollars a 
quart if he wants to blow himself; 
where cocktails as fine as ever were 
mixed by the hand of man retail at 
fifteen cents a copy or two for two 
bits; and you can buy yourself a 
quart of the best bourbon or rye 
whiskey that ever came from the 
distilleries of Kentucky or Penn- 
sylvania for one dollar and a quarter; 
where the best seats in the best 
theatres are two dollars, and only a 
dollar or maybe seventy-five cents at 
matinées, and often only a dollar and 
a half in the evening when the show 
hasn’t been going so well. A dollar 
isn’t merely a piece of paper in this 
man’s town. It is important money 
containing one hundred useful cents. 

On the southeast corner of Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street is Jim 
Regan’s Hotel Knickerbocker, with 
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its famous bar and Maxfield Par- 
rish’s even more famous painting, 
“Old King Cole,” hanging over the 
bar. Here the Forty-second Street 
Country Club is meeting — news- 
papermen, show people, a few poli- 
ticians who belong. Florenz Ziegfeld 
is there and Dan Frohman, and Wil- 
liam A. Brady and Charles B. Dill- 
ingham, along with Enrico Caruso, 
A. E. Thomas and Frank Ward 
O’Malley of The Sun. 

From the Knickerbocker, the Ru- 
bicon of the Tenderloin is crossed at 
Forty-second Street, and the drifters 
enter even gayer territory. In Shan- 
ley’s at Forty-third Street on Broad- 
way’s east side there is Bat Master- 
son, the old Western gun fighter, and 
a United States Marshal. There are 
the Lewis brothers — William E., 
editor of The Morning Telegraph; 
Alfred Henry, author of Wolfville, 
and Irving, managing editor of the 
paper. And with them is Boston 
Jack McDonald, trainer for Vander- 
bilt, and young Val O’Farrell of the 
Detective Bureau. . . . Song,laugh- 
ter, hum of good talk, aroma of rich 
rum. . . . Comfortable spot in this 
comfortable New York. 


‘ee > Rector’s now, most famous 
of all, with a name for itself all 
over the world — French in some 
ways, yet thoroughly American. Over 
its wide, gilded doorway swings an 
heraldic griffin set forth in green, red 
and yellow electric lights — sign of 
the House of Rector. Charles Rector 
was once a street car conductor on 
the Second Avenue line which runs 
through the Bowery. Later he was 
steward of the first Pullman dining 
car that ever ran on rails. Finally he 
started a little restaurant in Chicago 
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and specialized in sea food. He ran 
an oyster stew into a million dollars. 
and then came to New York to triple 
the million. Some of his friends told 
him he was more likely to run the 
million back into the stew, but he 
took a chance and won out — for 
years. In Rector’s one sees, first and 
last, about everybody who is any- 
body in business, politics, journalism, 
sports, the theatre or the professions. 


HEY all come to Rector’s. Here 
ie sees Berry Wall, King of the 
Dudes, wearing a cuff for a collar; 
James J. Corbett, formerly heavy- 
weight champion of the universe; 
George M. Cohan, emperor of all 
hoofers; Willie Collier, James Bu- 
chanan Brady, “Diamond Jim” 
himself, with Edna McAuley; Harry 
Payne Whitney with some racing and 
polo men; Wilton Lackaye and John 
Drew, with E. H. Sothern and Julia 
Marlowe; Edna May, the “Belle of 
New York,” and three lovely girls 
from her show, along with some 
gentlemen who seem thoroughly to 
appreciate their good luck; George 
Ade and Booth Tarkington; also 
George Kessler, White Seal wine 
agent, buying quarts of his own 
brand with magnificent abandon and 
sending them to friends here and 
there in the restaurant — prospec- 
tive customers, of course. Over in a 
special corner, dining by himself, in 
sombre dignity, is Mr. Richard Can- 
field, the gambler and art connois- 
seur. Everybody goes to Rector’s. 
It is a show no visitor could afford to 
miss. 

Certainly Diamond Jim is a show 
no visitor could afford to miss. When 
it comes to eating he is the champion 
of the world. Not drinking, for Brady 
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is extraordinarily temperate in that 
respect. It is his capacity for food 
that amazes the natives and im- 
ported observers. George Rector has 
testified — George being the son of 
Charles, head of the house —a 
plump little man with a black mus- 
tache like a haughty eyebrow — 
that Diamond Jim was the best 
twenty-five customers Rector’s ever 
had, and George wasn’t altogether 
joking when he said it. Brady loves 
orange juice and is accustomed to 
down an enormous carafe of it just 
before he dines. He starts with two 
or three dozen Lynnhaven oysters, 
the big fellows, and maybe orders 
more. 


wuss Mizne_er enters Rector’s 


one day, sees Diamond Jim 
ruining whole platters of bivalves and 
remarks solemnly: “Jim likes his 
oysters sprinkled with clams.” After 
the oysters, soup; but there was never 
any truth in Mizner’s statement 
that Brady is accustomed to fan 
his soup with his hat. For all his 
gargantuan appetite, Mr. Brady is a 
gentleman and civilized in his man- 
ners. If he has lobster after the oys- 
ters, that means at least two of the 
large variety, and after the lobsters 
he takes a whole porterhouse steak, 
with the usual vegetable trimmings. 
And after this light refreshment Mr. 
Brady winds up on pastry and coffee. 
But when he asks for French pastry, 
he doesn’t mean that he wants a 
piece of the delectable stuff. What 
he is seeking to indicate is that he 
wants the whole tray. 

Diamond Jim is the very embodi- 
ment of the brilliance, lavishness and 
material luxury of Rector’s. He has 
a passion for gems, and wears com- 
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plete sets, whether they are dia- 
monds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
moonstones or topazes. Everything 
has to match, whatever the stone 
happens to be— shirt studs, cuff 
buttons, waistcoat buttons, all the 
little gadgets that go with evening 
dress. This glittering colossus holds 
court in Rector’s every night and is 
known for his generosity to needy 
friends, or to persons pretending to 
be his friends. 


INNER is the great hour in this 
heart of hearts of Little Old 
New York. Almost any night one sees 
people that make talk in the world 
— Joseph Jefferson, Sir Henry Ir- 
ving, Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt 
and his brother, Reggie; John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Sarah 
Bernhardt, when she happens to be 
in the United States; Hamilton Fish; 
Brian G. Hughes, the auctioneer and 
practical joker; John Kendrick Bangs, 
Fred Stone and Dave Montgomery 
— hundreds besides, almost equally 
celebrated or well known. 

The place is beautiful and spacious. 
There are a hundred tables down- 
stairs and seventy-five on the second 
floor, not to mention four private 
dining rooms. The walls of the main 
dining room are lined with mirrors 
from floor to ceiling. There is a dis- 
tinct difference between the two 
rooms which constitute the res- 
taurant on the first floor. It is the 
right hand or south room which has 
the vogue. That is the evening dress 
room at the dinner hour — though 
few people ever go to Rector’s with- 
out donning this formal mode. Usu- 
ally Charles Rector stands near the 
entrance separating the sheep from 
the goats, diverting into the left- 
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hand, or north, room the people he 
thinks may not quite match up with 
the regulars in the south room. 
Over to the east, at Sixth Avenue 
and Forty-third Street is Jack’s, also 
famous for its sea foods and the ex- 
cellence of its steaks, chops and Irish 
bacon. Over it reigns John Dunstan, 
who looks far more like an English 
earl than most English earls ever 
look. He is the very picture of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’s grandfather. He is 
not only an artist in his business but 
is probably the greatest authority in 
New York on Irish history and litera- 
ture, and, if in just the right mood, 
will sit down with you and reel off 
old sagas by the hour. Pretty much 
everybody goes to Jack’s, as they do 
to Rector’s — but with a difference. 


7 time to see Jack’s is after 
midnight. By day the place is 
quiet, sedate, almost entirely free 
from the aroma of alcohol. It is 
patronized by the quietest and nicest 
people up through the dinner hour 
because its food is so good and its 
prices are so reasonable. But by 
supper time—oh, boy, what a 
change! Then the red hot sports come 
piling in: rowdy actors, college boys 
with their tender insides all stirred up 
by rum, roistering young millionaires 
throwing dad’s hard-earned money 
to the bowwows, visiting celebri- 
ties, prizefighters, wrestlers, outright 
bunco steerers and every variety of 
sure-thing man and grafter that the 
city knows. And in the midst of this 
strange lot you are apt to see some 
night the District Attorney and mem- 
bers of his staff, as well as from one to 
six judges of the high courts, and all 
manner of other important folk. 
Jack’s is the home of the Flying 
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Wedge, a device used to deal with 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton foot- 
ball teams, or with the followers of 
those teamsafter a big game. The col- 
lege boys, fond of Jack’s and its care- 
free atmosphere and eager to scrape 
acquaintance with the ladies that 
frequent the place, often overstep 
the limits of what the Earl of Dunstan 
considers the proper thing. If polite 
remonstrance fails (there is always 
one preliminary warning) and the 
boys get real rowdy and a fight starts 
and a glass pitcher goes crashing into 
a mirror, the waiters, all ready, like 
any well disciplined force, wrap big 
napkins around their right fists and 
dive into action with a sweeping move- 
ment like a scythe going through 
grass. One by one the college boys sail 
through the revolving door, so fast 
and hard that they bounce clear over 
the elevated railway and plop against 
the Hippodrome. You ask, naturally, 
why the waiters of the Flying Wedge 
wrap large napkins around their right 
hands. To protect their knuckles, of 
course. 


HERE is never any music at 
"Tyack’s. The Earl doesn’t want his 
patrons’ appetite dulled by noises 
dinning in their ears. A fellow can 
eat in peace in Jack’s, undistracted 
by horn or fiddle and unbothered by 
these new-fangled shows they call 
cabarets, where the gals dance right 
past the tables and trail a ballet 
skirt in the soup. Not everything in 
Jack’s is for the boys or for the girls 
either. On the walls of one of the prin- 
cipal rooms are mural paintings put 
there to delight the hearts of children. 
The whole story of Little Red Riding 
Hood is painted on those walls by the 
hand of Edward S. Simmons, a 
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cousin of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s, 
and an artist whose work may be 
seen in many great public buildings. 

Up Broadway to the farthest 
north of our Little Old New York is 
Captain Jim Churchill’s restaurant 
at the southwest corner of Forty- 
ninth Street. Jim was in the Police 
Department until 1902 or thereabout. 
He rose to be full sergeant and acting 
captain. Then he got into a row with 
Inspector Adam Cross and Cross 
broke him. He started a little café 
in Broadway, opened a restaurant 
at Forty-sixth Street, and finally 
splurged forth with this new place at 
Forty-ninth. There was a great 
flutter the opening night. Jim had 
spent $300,000 to give Broadway 
something to talk about and they 
certainly talked. There were only 
300 tables to satisfy 1,500 applica- 
tions, and by midnight 2,000 were 
jammed into the place. A great 
night! William Travers Jerome was 
there, with Magistrates Corrigan, 
Kernochan and Dan Murphy. Three 
or four judges were in the festive 
gathering. George M. Cohan, Sam 
H. Harris, Sam Bernard, Lew Fields, 
little Joe Weber, A. L. Erlanger, 
David Belasco, Marie Dressler, 
Louise Dresser, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Lillian Lorraine and a raft of stage 
folk were on hand. Rudolph Valen- 
tino, obscure then, was a paid dancer 
at the party. Lem Quigg, Boss Platt’s 
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right-hand man, came in with a flock 
of politicians, including Charles F. 
Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall. 
The racing and polo crowds were 
well represented, and Jim Churchill 
counted twelve known millionaires in 
the house, a fair average. 

Along about midnight when Mau- 
rice Levy’s band was going strong 
with The Reuben and the Maid, 
Kid Betts, lightweight prizefighter, 
sidled up to Barney Connolly, burly 
ex-cop, Captain Jim’s doorman and 
bouncer. 

“Hey, Barney,” said the Kid, con- 
fidentially, “I gotta idea. If you 
would like to have Jack Johnson in 
here for the opening I kin git him, 
Barney. It’d be a good plug for the 
house.” 

Captain Jim’s sharp ears got the 
drift of Mr. Betts’s noble notion. He 
walked over to the lightweight, tow- 
ering above him, and fixed him with 
a singularly cold gaze. 

“You bring Johnson in here and 
there’ll be a new champion,” said 
Captain Jim. 

Still farther north is Reisen- 
weber’s in Eighth Avenue at Fifty- 
eighth Street, and Pabst’s, with 
grand beer, in Columbus Circle; and 
Tom Healy has a lively place in the 
neighborhood. But these — now van- 
ished like the others — are outside 
the White Way radiance of the Little 
Old New York that was. 





Pioneers of Peace 


By Merte Evucene CurtTI1 


Far from being recent ideals, the World Court, a League of 
Nations and pacts renouncing war have had famous 
advocates for decades and even centuries 


HESE recent years in which 

| statesmen have seriously con- 
cerned themselves with the 
problem of inventing and manipulat- 
ing machinery for securing peace to 
the world represent a mere fragment 
of recorded history in which war has 
been perhaps the major interest. 
Little more than three decades have 
passed since the Czar of Russia con- 
voked the first Hague Conference. 
Since that day, public men have 
said much about peace — but they 
have made many wars. In other 
words, until almost yesterday world 
peace has been, from the political 
point of view, a negative idea. Yet 
it is apparent to the most casual 
reader of newspaper headlines that 
statesmen, in response to a new 
peace consciousness, now regard the 
problem of reducing armaments and 
preventing war as not only a positive 
idea but also as a major task. Doubt- 
less in considerable measure this 
change of front has come about as a 
direct response to conditions follow- 
ing the World War. Yet indirectly it 
is a logical result, also, of the efforts 
of pioneers of peace who laid the 
foundations for the present work be- 


fore statesmen in general saw its 
necessity. 

For centuries these pioneers have 
been anticipating the statesmen. At 
first the anticipations were little 
more than dreams and prophecies. 
Weary of struggle and war, men 
dreamed of peace. But dreams alone 
are not enough to satisfy a deep- 
felt need, and gradually the dreams 
of peace led men to try to achieve 
it through action. At first it was only 
isolated individuals who denounced 
the evils of war and designed projects 
for its abolition. During the last hun- 
dred years, however, advocates of 
peace have banded together in an 
increasingly effective fellowship, and 
have developed these projects into 
more realistic plans for achieving 
their goal. 


HE early peace workers came 
T from many walks of life. Among 
them were monks and ex-soldiers, 
philosophers and inventors, jurists 
and novelists, captains of industry 
and Socialists, artists and scientists, 
savants and statesmen. In tempera- 
ment some were worldly and prosaic, 
others highly idealistic and imagina- 
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tive. Some were unusually serious 
and ascetic, many joyous and life- 
loving. Some were optimists, many 
were keen and practical realists. But 
all alike were pioneers. They were ex- 
plorers and warriors against an un- 
friendly environment; they were en- 
deavoring to build a new and better 
order. They were all courageous in 
that they were devoted to an unpop- 
ular doctrine; some were indeed 
heroes. 


E MAY distinguish several 
W oun among the great body 


of peace pioneers. First of all there 
were the critics of the war system; 
then there were the architects of 
peace. After that came the organi- 
zers, and finally the statesmen who 
were pioneers in endeavoring to 
translate into political action the 
creed and programme of pacifism. 
Naturally there was much over-lap- 
ping; many labored in all these fields, 
and made contributions to each. Out 
of their collective efforts there de- 
veloped the peace movement. 
Perhaps the most thorough-going 
critics of the war system have de- 
rived their inspiration from the 
Christian Scriptures. The anti-mili- 
tarism of the early church fathers 
was not entirely forgotten during the 
Middle Ages. In the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury the great Christian humanist, 
Erasmus, condemned war in the name 
of religion and morality in words 
that still live. He examined, with 
ample erudition, the relation be- 
tween war and Christianity, and with 
a pen dipped in irony and melan- 
choly satirized the follies of war and 
of Christians who engaged in it. 
While Erasmus was testifying 
against war by his words, leaders of 
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humble Christian sects were testify- 
ing against it by deed. In the Sev- 
enteenth Century George Fox, the 
founder of the Society of Friends, 
carried the doctrine of the Sermon on 
the Mount to its logical conclusion. 
Above all, his followers refused to 
bear arms or in any way to partici- 
pate in war. While in times of actual 
conflict many Quakers renounced 
their pacifism, the great majority 
have preferred opprobrium and se- 
vere suffering to a surrender of their 
faith. 

Other Christians insisted that war 
was entirely incompatible with the 
teachings of Christ. It was this con- 
viction which led a New York mer- 
chant, David Low Dodge, to found in 
1815 the first peace society in the 
world. From another part of the 
earth, some fifty years later, Count 
Leo Tolstoy asserted the absolute 
doctrine of non-resistance, to which 
he reduced all of Christ’s teachings. 
Disciples from all over the world 
sought him out at Yasnaya Polyana; 
and many of his adherents paid 
dearly for their faith during the years 
which followed the catastrophe of 


1914. 


HRISTIANITY was not the only 
C system of thought and pro- 
gramme of action which inspired pio- 
neers of peace to condemn war. The 
founder of Utopian Socialism, Saint- 
Simon, approached the criticism of 
war from the sociological point of 
view. In 1867 Karl Marx acted as the 
secretary of an international peace 
congress in Geneva. But it was Karl 
Liebknecht and Gustav Hervé es- 
pecially who developed the anti- 
militarist implications of Socialism. 
They regarded war and militarism as 
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the weapons of capitalist nations in 
competing with each other for em- 
pire. In their eyes the proletarian 
who fought his brother proletarian 
in the cause of a common enemy, 
paid in blood and in taxes for a sys- 
tem which in turn provided armed 
forces to break up strikes. Believing 
that Socialism alone was a remedy 
for the evils of war, these pioneers 
still felt it worth their while to op- 
pose military budgets in parliaments, 
to organize demonstrations when war 
threatened — as during the Moroc- 
can crisis — and to debate, in their 
international congresses, the advisa- 
bility of declaring a general strike 
when war seemed imminent. 

“Refuse the rifles offered you,” 
Hervé told recruits, “or take them 
and smash them; insult your gold- 
laced commanders. Let us cry, Down 
with the Army! Away with Country! 
Long live internationalism!” No 
wonder that both he and Liebknecht 
were imprisoned for their activities! 
When the World War came, Hervé 
proved to be an ardent patriot, but 
Liebknecht was once more impris- 
oned for his outspoken criticism of 
the war and of militarism. 


UMANITARIANISM, like Christian- 
H ity and Socialism, has also been 
a potent force in the criticism of war. 
Perhaps no one represents this type 
of peace pioneer so well as the Bar- 
oness Bertha von Suttner; certainly 
none was more influential. Although 
many women had worked for peace 
before she began her activity in 1890, 
none had devoted to the cause so 
much ability or so much zeal. The 
daughter of an Austrian Field-Mar- 
shal, she preferred a romantic mar- 
riage to parental support, and was 
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forced to earn her living by her pen. 
Her rich spiritual nature had been 
ripened by a youth full of sorrows; 
and part of this experience she put 
into her novel Lay Down Your Arms! 
First published in 1890, the book 
ran through thirty German editions 
and was translated into fourteen 
languages. It described the war- 
time experiences of a youthful offi- 
cer and his bride, and it introduced 
hundreds of thousands of readers to 
the humanitarian condemnation of 
war — to the ambiguity of its aims 
and purposes, its bitter propaganda 
of lies and hatred, and its terrible 
aftermath of suffering and grief. 


sr work was the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the peace movement. 
If militarists poked fun at it, an Aus- 
trian minister of finance advised his 
colleagues in parliament to read it; 
and Andrew D. White, the chair- 
man of the American delegation at 
the first Hague Conference, thought 
its author of sufficient influence to 
ask her help in his efforts to diminish 
German opposition to the principle 
of arbitration. In the work of or- 
ganizing the peace movement in cen- 
tral Europe, the Baroness von Sutt- 
ner played a leading part. She 
devoted her means, her time, her 
unquestioned ability, to lectures, to 
writing for newspapers and reviews, 
to the whole work of organization 
and propaganda. Although her first 
approach to the cause of peace had 
been a humanitarian one, she de- 
veloped an acute and realistic in- 
sight into the tangled questions of 
international politics. 

What Bertha von Suttner did with 
her novels, Vasili Vereshchagin did 
with his pictures. This painter of 
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war in its naked reality believed, as 
he wrote to a friend, that “facts laid 
upon the canvas without embellish- 
ment must speak eloquently for them- 
selves.” Von Moltke forbade his 
troops to view the paintings! Another 
Prussian general urged the Czar to 
buy and destroy them. Certainly 
these pictures stripped war of its 
romance and, by their depiction of its 
gruesome hideousness, aroused dis- 
gust with the whole institution in 
many who saw them. 


HE criticism of war arising from 
"T Christianity, Socialism, and Hu- 
manitarianism was reénforced by the 
development of the natural and so- 
cial sciences. As early as 1871 Darwin 
suggested that war, by eliminating 
those who were the most physically 
fit, left weaklings to perpetuate the 
race. David Starr Jordan, in a series 
of studies which he popularized, de- 
veloped this thesis and concluded 
that the physical devastation of the 
human breed by the reverse selec- 
tion of war was one of its most la- 
mentable consequences. In the field 
of sociology the Russian scholar 
Novikov refuted the arguments of 
those who claimed that war was an 
inevitable aspect of social evolution. 
Economists like Ivan Bloch in pon- 
derous studies demonstrated that 
war had become so deadly as a re- 
sult of the application of science to 
its technique, and so costly, that as 
an institution it was doomed. Nor- 
man Angell showed with acumen and 
brilliance that the idea was an illu- 
sion that war could, in modern so- 
ciety, profit the victor. 
While these pioneers of peace 
were developing criticisms of war, 
others were charting plans for its 
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abolition. As early as the beginning 
of the Fourteenth Century a young 
Norman lawyer, Pierre Dubois, pro- 
posed a European federation with a 
court of arbitration. In 1623 Emeric 
Crucé, a Parisian monk, developed 
a much more definite and realistic 
plan for the federation of the entire 
world. His plan, the first to reconcile 
the principle of national sovereignty 
with that of federation, provided for 
a permanent council for the concilia- 
tion of disputes. It was the first, 
moreover, to recognize the relation 
between economic problems and war; 
it even went so far as to advocate 
the abolition of protective tariffs 
and all that hindered the freedom 
of trade. 


I“ THIS same Seventeenth Century 


other architects of peace were 
elaborating their projects. The chief 
importance of that of the Duc de 
Sully was to give prestige to peace 
plans by associating them with the 
name of a great statesman and 
monarch, Henry the Fourth. Like- 
wise the project of William Penn, 
who had demonstrated in the new 
world the practicability of founding 
a state on Quaker principles, lessened 
the purely speculative character of 
peace plans. Penn’s Essay Towards 
the Present and Future Peace of Eu- 
rope (1693) proposed a federation 
with a Diet and an international 
police to carry out, if need be, its 
decisions. 

More influential than any of these 
Seventeenth Century pioneers of 
peace was the founder of modern in- 
ternational law, Grotius. Although 
he admitted the legitimacy of war, he 
described at length in his great book, 
On the Law of War and Peace (1625) 
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the practical means of avoiding it. 
He assumed an international society 
of states in which conferences and 
arbitration might prevent many 
wars. 


— Eighteenth Century plans for 
peace were, for the most part, 
more detailed and realistic than 
those of the preceding century. By 
the draft-treaty of the Abbé Saint- 
Pierre (1712) the Powers would have 
“renounced forever, for themselves 
and their successors, resort to arms.” 
More comprehensive was the work 
of Jeremy Bentham (1786-1789). 
Bentham contended that states were 
actually living in anarchy, and that 
their particular interests must be 
weighed by the general good. Hence 
he proposed the abolition of col- 
onies, which he regarded as one of 
the chief causes for war; the renun- 
ciation of secret diplomacy; the pro- 
portional and simultaneous reduc- 
tion of armaments; and the estab- 
lishment of a tribunal of arbitration 
which, in general, was to rely on pub- 
lic opinion for the execution of its 
decisions. That this tribunal might 
function properly, Bentham urged 
the codification of international 
law, and described how this might be 
achieved. This work, which was not 
published until 1843, is remarkably 
modern and positive in its analysis 
of the causes of war and in its com- 
prehensive, realistic suggestions for 
preventing it. 

It was in the midst of the French 
Revolution that the great German 
philosopher, Emanuel Kant, wrote 
To Eternal Peace (1795). His plan 
marks a great advance over those of 
his predecessors because he insisted 
that a federation, if it was really to 
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guarantee peace, must be composed, 
not of absolute monarchies, but of 
democratic republics. His associa- 
tion of militarism with autocracies 
and peace with democracies has, like 
Bentham’s ideas, a familiarly mod- 
ern ring. 

In the Nineteenth Century all these 
projects were developed and refined. 
Of the architects of peace who made 
the most notable contributions, per- 
haps none so clearly anticipated sub- 
sequent international organization 
as the American, William Ladd. His 
Essay on a Congress and Court of 
Nations (1840) was a definite, prac- 
tical plan which, in its essential re- 
spects, was realized in the Hague 
Conferences and the Hague Tri- 
bunal. Mention should also be made 
of his fellow-American, William Jay, 
whose immediate influence was 
greater. In 1842 this lawyer, judge, 
and reformer proposed, in his War 
and Peace, the Evils of the First and 
a Plan for Preserving the Last, that 
the United States and France sol- 
emnly engage to arbitrate without 
exception all future disputes. When 
politicians began to try to translate 
into political action the programme 
of the peace movement, it was Jay’s 
plan which most seriously engaged 
their attention. 


Wm some friends of peace 


were thus elaborating ever 
more scientific and comprehensive 
arguments against war, and perfect- 
ing ever more practicable plans for 
arbitration treaties, world courts and 
leagues of nations, others were devot- 
ing themselves to the important 
work of organizing the peace move- 
ment. The early founders of the peace 
societies, both in England and Amer- 
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ica, put great emphasis on winning 
public opinion to their own position. 
Hence the movement took on the as- 
pects of a crusade. Limited as it was 
in financial support, difficult as were 
its tasks, it slowly, and with many 
reverses, established an efficient, 
world-wide organization which, just 
before the World War, numbered 
between one and two million formal 
adherents. In this work of organiza- 
tion many figures stand out prom- 
inently. In the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century the most notable 
organizers were William Ladd and 
Elihu Burritt; in the second half of 
the century the leadership in or- 
ganization passed to England and 
the Continent. 


Ww William Ladd died in 


1841, he had devoted twenty 
years of arduous yet joyous labor to 
the struggling cause of peace. Prior 
to that time, this bluff, florid, robust 
man, whose humor was irresistible, 
had commanded a ship and even con- 
sidered entering the navy. Once in- 
terested in peace — the result of a 
sheer accident — he gave it his time, 
his means, his very life. He brought 
to the cause, in addition to a positive 
and forward-looking programme, an 
incredible capacity for work, a genius 
for organization, unfailing tact, a 
clear mind, and a winning tongue. 
He founded new peace societies; he 
brought to life those that had died. 
He enlisted able lieutenants; he 
edited peace periodicals, and paid the 
costs; he lectured in season and out 
of season. A deeply religious man, he 
entered the ministry to carry the 
work of peace more effectively into 
the churches, seminaries, and synods. 
Against great obstacles he founded 
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the American Peace Society, which 
has recently celebrated its centennial. 
His incessant activity was “meat 
and drink” to him; he regretted 
every moment that he did not give 
to the cause. “It requires no small de- 
gree of perseverance,” he wrote to a 
friend, “to bear up against all the 
discouragements I meet with, but 
I do not and I never will despair of 
its final success.” He regretted noth- 
ing more, he said, than the fact 
that he had but one life to give to 
the cause. Partially paralyzed, with 
legs so badly ulcered that he was 
forced often to speak from his knees, 
he held out, giving a lecture the very 
night before his death. 


| ey work was carried on and ex- 
tended by one of the most pic- 
turesque figures in American history, 
Elihu Burritt, “the learned black- 
smith.” Unlike Ladd, he did not en- 
joy the advantages of wealth, a 
Harvard degree, and social position. 
As a boy, working over a forge in 
New Britain, Connecticut, he learned 
Greek verbs; before he was thirty he 
knew all the European languages 
and many Asiatic tongues. A great 
idealist, he had many of the quali- 
ties of an organizer. With wretched 
health, the result of over-work and 
deprivation, and often with scarcely 
a dollar that he could call his own, he 
campaigned for peace by editing 
newspapers, tracts and periodicals, 
by lecturing, and by organizing 
peace demonstrations. In 1846 he 
went to England, where he won a 
place in the affection of thousands 
of persons. 

In 1848 Burritt organized the first 
international peace congress on the 
continent of Europe, and he was 
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largely responsible for other great 
peace congresses. He carried propa- 
ganda into the heart of Europe by 
originating and executing a plan by 
which brief and arresting bits of 
propaganda were inserted in leading 
continental newspapers. A thorough- 
going pacifist, he was unable whole- 
heartedly to support the Civil War; 
yet Lincoln made him consul at 
Birmingham. After the war, broken 
in body but not in spirit, he labored 
for the establishment of a society of 
jurists to plan for the codification of 
international law. His whole life ade- 
quately justified a sentiment which 
he once expressed in his diary — a 
remarkably interesting document 
which is still, for the most part, in 
manuscript: “The greatest value I 
attach to life is the capacity and 
space for laboring for humanity.” 

The Crimean War and the Civil 
War proved a great set-back for the 
organized peace movement. New 
pioneers, however, took up the task 
of organization. Henry Richard, a 
Welsh clergyman and parliamen- 
tarian, who had labored with Bur- 
ritt, continued the work of peace or- 
ganization not only in England but 
on the Continent, which he visited 
at least twenty times as “a sort of 
wandering missionary.” 


NE of the most attractive, as well 
O as one of the most effective, pio- 
neers of organization was Hodgson 
Pratt. A man of lofty ethical ideals 
and broad, philanthropical princi- 
ples, he believed that the religious 
emphasis of the peace work in Eng- 
land hindered the advance of the 
cause on the continent. In 1880, after 
a long service in India and in the 
British labor and codperative move- 
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ments, Pratt formed a new peace and 
arbitration society. As editor of Con- 
cord he emphasized the juridical char- 
acter of organization for peace and 
acutely analyzed contemporary ques- 
tions from the pacific point of view. 
But it was as an organizer of peace 
societies on the continent that he 
made his greatest contribution. This 
disinterested, retiring yet indefati- 
gable organizer practically founded 
the peace movement in central Eu- 
rope and in Italy. 


TILL another English pioneer or- 
S ganizer was Sir William Randal 
Cremer. At the age of twelve he was 
working in a shipyard; at twenty- 
five he founded the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 
More than anyone else, Cremer 
was responsible for organizing Brit- 
ish labor in support of a policy of 
international arbitration. Beginning 
in 1875, and ending only with his 
death in 1908, he spared no effort to 
effect a rapprochement, first with 
France, and then with Germany, 
through the medium of labor delega- 
tions and demonstrations. A member 
of the House of Commons during 
most of this period, he obtained, in 
1887, the support of more than a 
third of his colleagues for a petition 
to the British and American Govern- 
ments for a permanent arbitration 
treaty. That which was signed in 
1897 was as much his work as that of 
anyone else. With Frédéric Passy he 
founded, in 1889, the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, a notable event in 
the history of the peace movement. 

Frédéric Passy was largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of 
the peace movement in France. Dur- 
ing the latter years of the second em- 
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pire, the Franco-Prussian War and 
the first years of the Republic, his 
work was that of a true pioneer. For 
fifty years he devoted his talents and 
his time, in and out of Parliament, 
to the cause. Noble in appearance, 
sympathetic yet logical, eloquent 
in debate, prolific with his pen, this 
“Nestor of the peace movement” 
was, and rightly, the first recipient 
of the Nobel peace prize. 

In Germany and Austria Alfred 
H. Fried did similar pioneer work. 
Nowhere was the task of organizing 
peace work more difficult and more 
discouraging. Fried was an able and 
resourceful tactician, an admirable 
synthesizer of the new sociological 
and juridical bases of pacifism, and 
perhaps the ablest and most reason- 
able exponent of “the new peace 
movement.” Unlike von Suttner, 
Pratt and Passy, he lived through 
the World War, suffering poverty, 
calumny, and exile, and dying as his 
life work seemed most hopeless. 


HERE were, of course, many other 

important organizers of peace. 
Those capitalists who first gave gen- 
erous sums of money for the work of 
peace organization, Nobel, Bloch, 
Ginn and Carnegie, were in a sense 
pioneers. Certainly those statesmen 
who first attempted, in the face of 
skepticism and even derision, to put 
into effect in some small part the pro- 
gramme of the early thinkers, should 
be grouped with them as pioneers. 
One thinks of Richard Cobden, intro- 
ducing as early as 1849 a resolution 
into Parliament asking the Gov- 
ernment to negotiate permanent 
treaties of arbitration; of Henry 
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Richard, Passy, Cremer, the Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, and, in 
America, of Sumner, Richard Bart- 
holdt and others. 


ut the story of political action 
B carries us beyond pioneer days. 
It is a story of how, gradually, per- 
manent arbitration treaties came 
to be talked about in parliaments 
and congresses; of how lukewarm 
treaties were finally negotiated, 
and of how, after many failures, 
they were adopted. It is a story 
of courageous parliamentarians who 
dared to talk about an arbitral 


court, and then to work for one; to 
see it established, and to work for its 
improvement. Finally, it is a story of 
how some, more daring than others, 
ventured at last to talk seriously, in 
the years before 1914, of a league of 


nations. Thus these statesmen were 
slowly, hesitatingly, as it were, tak- 
ing up the work of earlier peace pio- 
neers, who had advanced arguments 
and projects which, by laborious or- 
ganization, they had brought to the 
attention of indifferent peoples and 
skeptical politicians. It is of course 
true that powerful economic and po- 
litical forces played their part in win- 
ning a favorable ear for the peace 
cause. But to illuminate and to inter- 
pret these forces, to focus public at- 
tention on them, to chart blue prints 
for their control and to convince hun- 
dreds of thousands that they could 
and should be controlled, this was 
the work of the pioneers of peace. 
And that work, from the intellectual 
and spiritual point of view, perhaps 
also from a practical one, was of 
far-reaching importance. 





Should Women Vote Wet? 


By lone Nicoiy 
Secretary, Women’s Organization for Prohibition Reform 


A leading opponent of the Eighteenth Amendment explains 
her side of the case 


women are responsible for the 
enactment of the Prohibition 
Amendment. Since the amendment 
granting suffrage to women had not 
been ratified at the time, and since, 
furthermore, there never was a 
popular vote cast on the passage of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, this is 
a debatable statement. It is, how- 
ever, a fact that many politicians 
believed and some still believe that 
the women’s vote favors Prohibition. 
Those of us who have been work- 
ing with the Women’s Organization 
for Prohibition Reform have, how- 
ever, good reason to doubt whether 
the voters of our sex are unani- 
mously Prohibitionists. We remem- 
ber that as far back as 1925 the 
Women’s National Republican Club 
sent a questionnaire to three thousand 
members in thirty-eight States, and 
that of the thousand replies received 
nearly ninety per cent were in-favor 
of changing the Prohibition law. 
Again, in our organization meeting 
less than a year ago we heard women 
representatives from fifteen States 
outspokenly deplore the conditions 
that have arisen under Prohibition. 


T HAS been repeatedly stated that 


And now that our organization is 
getting into full stride under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin, who for seven years had been 
New York member of the Republi- 
can National Committee, we have in 
daily reports and correspondence ~ 
evidence that a growing body of in- 
telligent women earnestly desire re- 
peal or modification of the Prohibi- 
tion law. 


| we know that such change 
is imperative for reasons that are 
close to all women’s hearts. The very 
reasons for which the Eighteenth 
Amendment was urged upon the 
nation are those which we now see 
call for its repeal. Ten years ago it 
was said that under Prohibition the 
saloon would disappear; second, that 
drinking would cease; third, that 
crime would be reduced by one-half 
and that the jails would be empty; 
fourth, that a generation would 
grow up to whom the taste of liquor 
would be unknown. 

It is precisely because Prohibition, 
instead of eradicating the evils, has 
made them worse, that I believe the 
women voters of the nation will 
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rally in opposition to the Eighteenth 
Amendment. I am convinced they 
will make Prohibition a clean-cut 
issue in future political campaigns. 


H™ have the prophecies of ten 
years ago been fulfilled? The 
saloon by that name has disappeared, 
but its place has been taken by the 
speakeasy, many times more vicious 
because it works under cover and 
without regulation. This modern 
equivalent of the saloon can not be 
regulated, for the only law on the 
statute book relating to its regula- 
tion merely forbids the selling lon 
intoxicant containing over one-half 
of one per cent of sTechal. The law 
can not revoke the license of a man 
who runs a speakeasy, for he has no 
license; it can not penalize him if he 
does not close at certain hours, for, 
not recognizing his existence, the 
law does not specify when he shall 
close. It can not forbid his selling to 
minors, for it gives him no right to 
sell to anyone. If the old saloon was 
the poor man’s club, the modern 
speakeasy is the club, alike, of the 
rich and the poor, and welcomes to 
its bar not only men and women, but 
young girls and boys. 

Furthermore, the night club and 
the speakeasy are important factors 
in the noted increase in prostitution. 
The Committee of Fourteen, which 
was organized in New York, in 1905, 
to secure the suppression of disor- 
derly resorts, has recently published 
its report for 1928, in which it states 
that a total of three hundred and 
ninety-two night clubs and speak- 
easies were investigated during the 
course of the year, and of that num- 
ber three hundred and eight were 
found to be definitely identified 
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with prostitution. The investigation 
further discloses the fact that of 
fourteen hundred and forty-three 
prostitution violations, eleven hun- 
dred and thirty-four were found in 
night clubs and speakeasies. These 
night clubs, incorporated under the 
club membership law, are exempt 
from the restrictions applying to 
cabarets. In them some of the fea- 
tures of the old time Bowery resorts 
have been revived; among them, 
that of the hostess, or “hustler” of 
former days, whose duty it is to in- 
crease the drink sales. In some of 
these night clubs the hostesses are 
permitted to drink soft drinks, but 
in the majority of them they are 
required to drink liquor in order that 
the customer may be assured that 
what is sold him is not poisonous. 
So, free from taxation, free from 
regulation, the speakeasy goes on its 
way rejoicing, thankful for the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act. 


HE second prophecy, namely, 

that drinking would cease, seems 
almost ludicrous in view of what has 
happened. According to Police rec- 
ords it is estimated that there were 
one million arrests for drunkenness 
in the United States in 1928; in New 
York there were twenty-two arrests 
for drunkenness for every ten thou- 
sand persons; in Parsons, Kansas, 
there were one hundred; in Des 
Moines, Iowa, one hundred and 
fifty-five; in Dallas, Texas, two 
hundred and twenty-four; in Spo- 
kane, Washington, two hundred and 
forty-two; in Portland, Maine, two 
hundred and fifty-four, and in At- 
lanta, Georgia, three hundred and 
eighty-eight. 
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The report of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, based on a 
survey of industrial policies in that 
Company, shows that in nine years 
of Federal Prohibition the alcoholic 
death rate among 17,750,000 indus- 
trial policy-holders in the United 
States has increased by almost six 
hundred per cent over the figure for 
1920, and that in the wage-earning 
populations, at least, the alcoholic 
death rate, during the past eight 
years, has been six times as high in 
the United States as in Canada. 

The superintendent of the Keeley 
Cure in his annual report published 
in July, 1929, states that four times 
as many patients were treated in 
1928 as in 1920, and that it has been 
necessary to erect a building to 
treat drink addicts among women. 


4 claim that crime would be re- 
duced by one half and that jails 
would be emptied sounds strange 
today, when President Hoover in his 
Inaugural Address stated that crime 
was increasing and thereupon ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into 
the best method of enforcing all laws. 
And far from jails being emptied, 
they are so crowded that the Presi- 
dent has just asked for a $5,000,000 
appropriation to build new Federal 
penitentiaries, and Governor Roose- 
velt has asked for $30,000,000 to 
build State prisons in New York. 
The same is true throughout the 
country, where the jails are all over- 
crowded. 

A striking contrast is afforded by 
Great Britain where, according to 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ Brit- 
ish drinking is diminishing. During 
my five years as Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, I had to write off 
3,000,000 pounds sterling a year 
from this source. As a result our 
criminal convictions have been cut 
in half. There has been an immense 
decrease in drunkenness and we 
actually had to shut down some of 
our prisons.’ 

And fourthly, not only is the taste 
of liquor well known to the genera- 
tion growing up, but, alas, it is the 
taste of hard liquor to which they 
are becoming accustomed and not 
the beer or wines known to their 
parents. 


EFORE the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment came into effect, 90 per 
cent of all the liquor consumed in this 
country was beer; 93 per cent beer 
and light wines. These figures I 
have on the authority of Mrs. B. 
Leigh Colvin, President of the New 
York Branch of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, who made 
the statement at a meeting held in 
New York on January 26, 1930. She 
did not say what the proportion is 
today, but I would hazard a guess, 
based on considerable observation, 
that the percentages are almost re- 
versed and that 93 per cent of all the 
liquor consumed in the country to- 
day is spirits and not light wines and 
beer. 

The Italian population, of course, 
is making its wines, and there is 
some home brewing of beer, but the 
bulk of liquor consumed is gin, and 
the whiskey made in home stills. 

Colonel William L. Barker, head 
of the Northern Division of the 
Salvation Army, said: 


Prohibition has diverted the energies of the 
Salvation Army from the drunkard in the 
gutter to the boys.and. girls in their teens. 
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The work of the Army has completely 
changed since Prohibition came. We now 
have girls in our Rescue Homes fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, while ten years ago 
the youngest was in the early twenties. 


The Reverend Randolph Ray, 
Rector of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, one of the oldest parishes 
in New York, on February 16, 
stated: 


I believe that Prohibition, as we have it 
today, is debasing public and private life. I 
unhesitatingly assert, from my own experi- 
ence in a parish that is known the world over 
for its philanthropic and humanitarian work, 
where doors are open at all hours to the needs 
of all classes, that the rapid increase of 
drinking among our boys and girls, the 
number of girls under sixteen years of age in 
our Rescue Homes, the increase of deaths 
from alcoholism, not only among the rich, 
but in every class, is appalling. ; 


— dry organizations have put 
out several insidious bits of prop- 
aganda. Perhaps the most dangerous 
is the oft-repeated statement that 
the Eighteenth Amendment can not 
be repealed or materially changed. 
There is such a final ring to that 
argument, it paints such a hopeless 
outlook, that many people lost heart 
at once. In the War this type of 
argument was called defeatist propa- 
ganda, and for a time did deadly 
work. But the people advancing it 
apparently have no knowledge of the 
history of the United States and its 
Constitution. They do not seem to 
know that four times have provisions 
of the Constitution been so amended 
as, in effect, to repeal them. Article 
IV, Section 2, Paragraph 3, of the 
Constitution, providing for the re- 
turn to their owners of slaves es- 
caped into non-slave holding States, 
was repealed by the Thirteenth 
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Amendment forbidding slavery and 
involuntary servitude in the United 
States. Article II, Section 1, Para- 
graph 2, providing the method for 
the election of a President and Vice- 
President was superseded by the 
Twelfth Amendment. And in our 
own day, the Sixteenth ard Seven- 
teenth Amendments, providing for a 
Federal income tax and. the direct 
election of Senators, were enacted to 
repeal prior provisions. 


HE Eighteenth Amendment can 
Te repealed or so arrended as, in 
effect, to repeal it, arid it is signifi- 
cant of the change in public senti- 
ment that recent proposais are along 
this line rather than along the line of 
such temporary amelioration as mod- 
ification of the Volstead Act would 
insure. 

The proponent for the Prohibition 
Law often argues that since many 
laws are disregarded and still remain 
on the statute books, there is no 
necessity for making am undue effort 
to bring about a change in this 
particular one. He or she overlooks 
one important fact, namely, that 
these laws are as dead to the Govern- 
ment which passed them as they are 
to the individual who ignores them. 
For instance, the State of New York 
forbids a man to fish on Sunday. 
Probably not one out of one hundred 
fishermen even knows of the existence 
of this law. The State does not order 
out the militia to back it up, or place 
tempting bait in the way of the 
fisherman to lure him into breaking 
the law, in order that evidence may 
be gathered against him. No Federal 
agents are scouring the country 
securing evidence through stool pi- 
geons and agents provocateurs to 
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convict the man who breaks the blue 


laws; no coast guard is shooting to 


kill him, and the Sunday motorist 
returning home in the evening is 
not being shot at on the suspicion 
oe he may be exceeding the speed 
imit. 


T= Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution provides that the 
“right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied on 
account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude.” The South 
decreed that in spite of this amend- 
ment the Negro should not vote, and 
since President Hayes, recognizing 
the South’s decision, withdrew the 
Federal troops from their territory, 
no attempt has ever been made by 
the United States Government to 
carry out this provision. 

The liquor traffic must be con- 
trolled, and if we allow the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to go by default 
and not be changed by lawful 
method, we shall have the situation 
which we are rapidly approaching 
today, that of an uncontrolled and 
unrestricted traffic in intoxicants. 
This must always be borne in mind 
and is, in my opinion, the most im- 
portant reason why immediate ac- 
tion must be taken on this subject. 
An uncontrolled liquor traffic would 
mean no closing hours; no inspec- 
tion; unrestrained selling to minors; 
no license; and no penalties for viola- 
tion. Chaos would surely follow in 
the footsteps of such a contingency, 
and it is toward that condition that 
we are rapidly drifting. 

The statement is frequently made 
that industrial leaders are in favor of 
the law, believing that the workman 
has been benefited and that he comes 
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to work more regularly on Monday 
morning. 

The American Federation of Labor 
does not share this opinion. Three 
times it has gone on record as 
opposed to Prohibition. More than 
likely, the employer will make his 
statement with a cocktail in his hand, 
or while sipping his champagne, and 
I know of no argument more indica- 
tive of the materialism and hypoc- 
risy prevalent today. It is class legis- 
lation and discrimination of the worst 
type. If the head of a corporation is 
free to drink intoxicants in his leisure 
hours, as and when he sees fit, what 
right has he to determine what his 
employee shall do in his leisure hours 
for his own enjoyment? Such em- 
ployers are doing their best to make 
the world “safe for hypocrisy.” 


HEAVY responsibility rests today 
A on American women. The time 
has come when they must face condi- 
tions as they are and not as a few 
fanatics would have us believe they 
are. At the plebiscite submitted in 
1922 to the people of Sweden (where 
Prohibition was in effect at the close 
of the World War), it was stated that 
the women’s vote definitely turned 
the tide against that movement. What 
Swedish women can do, American 
women can likewise do. 

If they will express their opposi- 
tion to the law and devote their 
energy to working for a change in the 
interests of real temperance, morality 
and respect for the statutes of the 
land, they can turn the tide. Women 
have had suffrage for ten years; 
what more magnificent opportunity 
will ever present itself for an intelli- 
gent, constructive and patriotic use 
of this power? 





Retreat from Suburbia 


By MARGARET LEE WoopBurRy 


To whom the old-fashioned small town proves a haven of happi- 
ness after life in a typically standardized Paradise 


of commuters and realtors 


ELVET lawns and trim flower 

V, beds, starched and immacu- 
late children parading forth 

on kiddie-cars — these pleasant sights 
greeted us on our first morning in 
Suburbia. A place outdoors where 
the children could play without 
danger from automobiles; sea and 
woods and hills within walking dis- 
tance— we rejoiced that we had 
moved away from the dirty, crowded 
city. Our three-year-old boy would 
now have associates of his own age 
to play with, and we hoped through 
his contacts with them to become 
acquainted with their parents. Even 
our dog had a prospective playfellow 
in a collie next door. So we settled 
ourselves and awaited the establish- 
ment of relations with our neighbors. 
Robert was ecstatic at having 
children to play with — friends, he 
trustingly called them — and rode 
out on his wheel to make their ac- 
quaintance. Their response was as 
much of a surprise to him as to us. 
Declaring common cause against the 
newcomer, they pushed him down, 
threw stones at him, and chased him 
home, screaming, with sticks and 
shovels. It was nothing in particular 


that he did or failed to do that ex- 
cited their animosity. They were 
merely expressing with their fists 
what their parents and the street 
generally felt about outsiders. The 
mothers, who saw their children tor- 
menting him, remonstrated only in 
the mildest terms. 

“You have to expect that for a 
while,” the mother of the main 
persecutor told me not unkindly. 
“They’re picking on your boy just as 
they picked on my Jackie when we 
moved here a year ago. So now 
Jackie’s taking it out on your little 
fellow to get even. See?” 


Wwe the following day, Rob- 


ert came home crying with his 
pursuers at his heels, another woman 
proffered the same explanation — 
they were a closed corporation and 
he was the newcomer. Although this 
was in the heart of civilization, the 
old primitive hostility toward the 
outsider was as strong in these people 
as in their tribal ancestors. 

Our dog fared no better than our 
son. During the first week of our 
sojourn, the man next door called, 
to represent the neighborhood, he 
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informed us, in issuing a complaint 
against our dog, because he had 
frightened his son — the same Jackie 
who acted as ringleader in the tor- 
menting of our boy. He said that if he 
ever saw our dog out again without 
a leash he would shoot him. He had 
told Mrs. Harris across the way the 
same thing in regard to hers, so we 
need not think it anything personal. 
With this meagre crumb of comfort, 
he left us with a discontented animal 
to add to our other burdens in the 
Land of Canaan. 

For a few weeks we hoped for 
other and friendlier attentions from 
our neighbors, but they were not 
forthcoming. In an entire year this 
man was our only caller. 


HEN we had been there a 

month, Robert came in one 
morning to tell me that the Thom- 
ases, who lived in back of us, were 
moving away. 

“We simply couldn’t stand it any 
longer,” said Mrs. Thomas, when I 
went over with him to watch the 
truck being loaded. “‘We came here 
two years ago from the city because 
we thought it would be healthier for 
the children, but — well, I don’t 
want to discourage you.” 

“We're pretty discouraged al- 
ready.” 

“It’s so lonely,” she explained. 
“We've made no friends and we 
have no prospect of making any. 
And then the schools. They’re so 
over-crowded that one of my boys 
has to go at seven-thirty in the morn- 
ing, and the other just goes in the 
afternoon. You see nobody takes 
the slightest interest in them.” 

“Are you going to try your luck 
in another suburb?” 
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She laughed. “Suburbs! They’re 
all alike! We’re going right back to 
the city.” 

With natural skepticism we looked 
about us for other than neighbor- 
hood facilities for becoming ac- 
quainted, but found none. There was 
no church of our affiliation there, the 
country club was so expensive we 
could not afford to join it, there were 
no literary, musical, or educational 
clubs whatsoever. The town had as 
much public spirit as a hotel; nobody 
wanted to know anybody else, or to 
take any part in town affairs. 


Hay no available friends there, 
I beguiled many minutes in 
observing the lives of our immediate 
neighbors. To give every dog his due, 
I have never seen people work so 
hard and so ceaselessly. The man 
across the street spent every Satur- 
day afternoon, Sunday, and every 
evening as long as daylight lasted, 
mowing his lawn, painting his house, 
taking awnings on and off, sweeping 
the sidewalk. His wife, who was 
busy all morning with the house- 
work, spent the afternoon cleaning 
the outside of the house, scouring 
doors, window sills, and porch. The 
old lady next door to us used to take 
down and wash the window draperies 
every Monday morning; and whether 
the draperies showed it or not, her 
disposition certainly did. Naturally, 
we, who let our grass grow to prairie 
length, were not popular. By way of 
reminding us of our negligence, our 
neighbors used to apologize for the 
condition of their own velveteen 
greenswards, hoping to bring the 
blush of contrition to our cheeks. 

In the matter of cleanliness the 
children were as well-kept as the 
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houses; but when it came to the god- 
liness supposed by some to be even 
more important, their training did 
not go far. They were kept out of 
doors as much as possible, not so 
much for their sake as because they 
dirtied up the house and interrupted 
their mothers in their household 
labors. One woman, who had an 
only child and a full-time maid, told 
me that she had decided long ago 
that her son’s friends should not be 
allowed to enter the house unless 
especially invited for a party. She 
simply could not pick up after them. 
As this was the prevailing sentiment 
on the street, our house, where no 
such rule existed, became the gather- 
ing place for all the young fry. No 
moment of the day or corner of the 
house was free of them. 


¥ e~ fact that we had three chil- 
dren was regarded with a sort of 
horrified sympathy — a “How do you 
stand it? No wonder you keep thin!” 
attitude. Although these people be- 
longed to the class where children 
are voluntary contributions to the 
race, no mother of six or nine could 
have spoken more feelingly than they 
of their burdens. Such a thing as an 
intelligent interest in the problems 
of education or of child psychology 
did not exist among them. They 
were as bound mentally as they were 
physically by the demands of keep- 
ing up appearances, and their con- 
versation went neither higher nor 
lower than the activities entailed 
thereby. 

If we had vaguely expected to find 
dissipation or high living in Subur- 
bia we were sadly disappointed. There 
was one woman who liked to smoke 
in the recesses of her home, but could 
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not be seen to smoke because it 
shocked the old lady opposite. That 
was the nearest approach to debauch- 
ery that our experience touched 
upon. It was Main Street, but Main 
Street without its genuine if mis- 
directed enthusiasm, its intense so- 
cial competition. Other than door-to- 
door gossip, our neighbors appeared 
to have no social life whatever, ex- 
cept for an occasional caller on Sun- 
day afternoons who came from a 
similar suburb and led a similar life. 


a a year of our Suburbia, we 
moved to another State, and 
bought a house in a small community 
which was also near a large city and 
made up principally of commuters. 
In spite of this fact, it was not a sub- 
urb — it was a small town. While 
Suburbia was within the city limits, 
this place was a democracy in its 
purest form with a town meeting 
government. It was one of the ear- 
liest settlements in America, proud of 
the part it had played in the Revolu- 
tion and in the Civil War, delighting 
in its beauty of sea and wood, too 
proud to boast or to boost. And far 
too proud to lose its own integrity 
and allow itself to be absorbed by 
the neighboring metropolis. It has 
too much self-respect to yield to the 
modern demand for standardization, 
or to let any promoter dictate its 
manner of architecture or its manner 
of life. It will not sell its soul for any 
such bauble as rapid transit to the 
city. This we gathered from the real 
estate man, also feed and grain 
merchant, contractor, and member of 
the finance committee, who drove us 
over the town to choose a house. 
Several weeks afterward we moved 
in and wondered what our fortunes 
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would be. As soon as we had arrived 
at our house, which we found clean 
and in perfect order, the little boy 
from across the street appeared with 
ice water and glasses. Presently his 
older brother came to ask whether 
he could get our groceries for us; that 
evening his father called; and the 
next day his mother apologized to 
me for not having been more neigh- 
borly. Then she went on to say that 
she had asked her children to be es- 
pecially nice to Robert because he 
was new, and that they welcomed 
newcomers because they kept them 
awake to new ideas. The friendliness 
of such sentiments after the veiled 
hostility we had seen in every face 
for the past year made me wonder 
whether I was standing on the earth 
or treading the airy road of some 
fairer world than ours. We are still 
wondering, after six months, when 
the dream is going to end. 

Whenever I went into the street 
hunting for Robert, I would be met 
by smiling faces, and a friendly voice 
would call out, “I saw your little 
boy just a minute ago. He was play- 
ing with so-and-so.” One night when 
I could not find him anywhere, one 
of the neighbors got out his car and 
told me to get in and we’d go and 
look for him. 


OTHING impressed me as showing 
N more clearly the difference be- 
tween this and our former residence 
than the attitude toward children. 
There we were pitied because we had 
so many; here we were congratulated. 
Here every child is treated with kind- 
ness and consideration by his parents 
and by the neighbors generally; there 
they were “bawled out” and threat- 
ened with the “cop” if they so much 
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as walked on the grass. In both 
places the children responded in kind. 

In Suburbia nobody took even a 
mild interest in the public schools. 
Here parents and even grandparents 
take a vital interest in them. They 
know the superintendent; they know 
the children’s teachers, and what 
they are trying to teach and how; 
and are, in their turn, met more than 
half way by the school in making 
individual adjustments. Here, there 
is an active parent-teacher associa- 
tion; Suburbia, which was three times 
its size, had none. 


E HAVE been continually struck 

by the humaneness of people 
here. One lady told us that when her 
house caught on fire, the chief of the 
department, after risking his life to 
save a number of valuable etchings, 
apologized to her because there was 
a thumb mark on one of them. Imag- 
ine anyone in Suburbia having such 
manners! When I took Robert to 
visit the Fire Department there, the 
men would tell him to get out. Here, 
he is shown about with the greatest 
courtesy. 

The postmaster here acts as a 
general information bureau who can 
tell you where and how to get any 
service or commodity. The only in- 
formation offered us by any of the 
inhabitants of Suburbia was that 
seventy-eight trains ran from there 
to the city every day, unconsciously 
admitting that its one advantage was 
the ease of getting away from it. 

If the inhabitants of our former 
abode had any cultural interests, 
they pursued them elsewhere. Here 
there is a players’ club where the 
members write their own plays from 
which the best are chosen and acted, 
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an orchestra, a nature study club, 
and an historical society. There are 
three churches of our denomination 
here, and nobody asks which one you 
attend. 

If a classic is a book which a great 
many people have loved for many 
years, the streets of our town arched 
by stately elms with old, white 
houses, flanked by lawns that follow 
the beautiful curves of the land, give 
the impression of a place which a 
great many people have loved for a 
long time. They admire it far too 
er to boom it, or to call it a burg, 
or to urge go-getters or one-hundred 
percenters to make it their home. 
They would no more think of selling 
their town than of selling their 
daughters. At the same time, it has 
enough newcomers to offer the chal- 
lenge and stimulus of new ideas and 
fresh ways of thought and action. 
In Suburbia, some neighbors of ours 
sold their house because they got a 
good offer on it, and bought another 
in the next street. 


ou see extraordinary characters 
here such as can be found in New 
England and nowhere else; out- 
landishly dressed spinsters who de- 
vote their lives and later bequeath 
fortunes to lonely causes; a retired 
sea captain who gives violin lessons 
free to gifted children who can not 
pay for them; a crusty farmer who re- 
fused to go for his mail because he 
had to pass the new community 
house which would corrupt the mor- 
als of the young, but who later be- 
came such a zealous convert that he 
cut down his tree so that he could 
look at it all the time. 
Nowhere do you see so many ec- 
centric people, so many individuals, 
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as in a small town, because nowhere 
else are people given so much time, 
space, and freedom from pressure to 
be themselves. Nowhere are people 
judged so much as a whole, and not 
from any one thing such as wealth 
or occupation. In a small town, per- 
sons tend, in fact, to be more than 
one thing. A man, let us say, is a 
grocer by calling. But he is also a 
deacon in the church, treewarden, a 
horticulturist. Another man, who 
clerks in a store, is also a collector of 
first editions, a singer in the choir. In 
Suburbia the only things that dis- 
tinguish one commuter from another 
are the make of his car and the train 
he takes to the city. 


ELIGHTFUL as our present abode 
D is, it is nevertheless quite typi- 
cal of the residential town within 
commuting distance of a large city. I 
have come as an outsider to several 
such, and have found in them the 
same qualities of self-respect and of 
courtesy toward the stranger. The 
small towns of which this picture is 
not true are those to which some in- 
dustrial development has attracted 
large numbers of foreign laborers, 
with the consequent separation of 
the inhabitants along racial and re- 
ligious lines. These industrial com- 
munities often grow into cities and 
hatch their own brand of suburbs. 
But in the other kind of town, there 
is in the citizens a love and pride in 
something that is theirs which confers 
on them a dignity and a sense of be- 
longing. This tradition of civic pride 
and civic responsibility and the fact 
that there are many jobs of an extra- 
curricular sort, such as leading the 
Boy Scout troop or the choral so- 
ciety, account, in part, for the large 
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number of distinguished Americans 
who have grown up in small towns. 

Because our suburb and our small 
town are alike in so many ways, the 
differences stand out the more strik- 
ingly. Both are equally distant from 
a powerful metropolis, both combine 
city conveniences with country scen- 
ery; both have a population made up 
principally of commuters; both are 
essentially middle-class communities 
with few rich and few poor. 


HE inhabitants differ to a great 
fp because the two places, 
similar in so many respects, serve 
purposes in our civilization as dif- 
ferent as those served by a hotel and 
a home. Suburbia is a suburb and 
nothing else; nobody lives there for 
any reason other than its convenience 
as a commuting place. The families 
moving out from the city have 
evolved no community life. They 
merely use it as a place to eat and 
sleep in, and to commute from. Most 
of the people on our street had come 
there within the last two or three 
years, and were likely at any time to 
move again. Because of the transient 
character of the population, contacts 
are superficial and casual. The one 
requirement exacted by the neigh- 
bors is that you do nothing to lower 
real estate values. And in order to 
keep up real estate values, every man 
is a slave to his lawn mower and every 
housewife is a slave to white painted 
surfaces. I will never again look with 
pleasure upon a street of freshly 
painted houses with smooth lawns 
and trim flower beds, for I know 
their price not only in terms of hu- 
man strength, but of human decency. 

Our neighbors here mow their 
lawns occasionally, but not because 
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their social or spiritual salvation de- 
pends upon it. Many people raise 
flowers because they like flowers, 
not so that they can get a good price 
on their houses when they want to 
move down the street. And when it 
comes to those qualities that are the 
flower of civilization, a friendliness 
that goes hand in hand with self- 
respect; liberality and independence 
of thought; and a humanity that 
recognizes and protects the rights of 
the individual— but I will stop 
here lest I damage by overpraise. 


HE character of American civili- 

zation is changing. Faster and 
faster the metropolitan population is 
moving out of the cities, either into 
those communities which have grown 
up to meet this particular demand, or 
into the adjacent small towns, many 
of which have already become com- 
pletely suburbanized. There is an un- 
fortunate tendency in these new- 
comers from the city to form into 
groups and sets independent of the 
town, having their own amusements 
and activities, sometimes even setting 
up their own schools; creating, in 
short, a sort of all-the-year round 
summer population. When such a 
colony gets sufficiently large, it over- 
shadows the life of the town, en- 
gendering a very natural feeling of 
resentment among the old inhabit- 
ants. On the other hand, there are 
small towns to which settlers have 
come with such a spirit as to blend 
with the older elements. These com- 
munities are able to retain their per- 
sonality, and their American tradi- 
tions, where the only aristocracy is 
that of character, and where the in- 
dependence of individuality is valued 
above the cowardice of conformity. 
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We Bow to Mei Lan-fang 


By BarBARA E. Scott 


The American Triumph of China’s Matinee Idol 


uspIcious was that evening 
some weeks ago when Mei 
Lan-fang stepped from be- 

hind his gorgeous Chinese red cur- 
tain into the white light of Broadway 
and looked into the faces of his first 
American audience. Before him was 
one of those enthusiastic, cosmopoli- 
tan gatherings only too rare, which 
may do more than treaties or diplo- 
matic confabs to further the cause of 
peace among nations. Doubtless the 
audience came primarily out of mere 
curiosity, to see China’s “King of 
Actors” — the unsurpassed ¢an, or 
woman impersonator, of his day. But 
while this graceful young man pos- 
tured and sang in his high-pitched 
falsetto and managed his unmanage- 
able sleeves better than any bishop, 
it became evident that here was more 
than a theatrical sensation; it was a 
gala meeting of East and West — a 
spontaneous tribute by the Occident 
not only to a fascinating exponent of 
Chinese art but also to China herself. 
Certainly much credit is due the 
China Institute of America for spon- 
soring Mei Lan-fang’s visit and thus 
arousing among us a sudden appre- 
ciation of the ancient tradition of 
Chinese drama. It has been said that 
“to know their theatre is to know, in 


no small degree, the Chinese people.” 
If this is true, Mei Lan-fang has 
surely become a Goodwill Ambassa- 
dor from the Orient. 

At first a two weeks’ engagement 
in New York was cautiously ar- 
ranged for Mr. Mei, but when he 
played to capacity houses day after 
day and it was noised abroad that 
this was one of the artistic triumphs 
of the theatrical year, Mei Lan-fang 
was prevailed upon to change his 
plans and extend his engagement. 
Even the staid Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art succumbed to the irre- 
sistible artistry of China’s matinée 
idol and devoted one of its spacious 
rooms to a display of paintings de- 
picting the sumptuous and colorful 
costumes worn by Mei Lan-fang in 
his plays, drawings of ancient and 
modern Chinese theatres, ancient 
scrolls showing the manner in which 
Chinese music is written, and many 
of the odd Chinese instruments that 
are used in his orchestra. 


HEN I called upon Mr. Mei at 
tea-time the afternoon follow- 
ing his premiére, his room was piled 
high with baskets of flowers — those 
flowers he had so tenderly rescued 
from the havoc of the descending 














curtain the night before and of which, 
I learned, he is tremendously fond. 
Nothing else in the room betokened a 
great actor, unless its wild untidiness 
could be taken as a sign. I had hoped 
to see a few, at least, of the actor’s 
many trunks standing about half 
unpacked so that I might gaze at 
close range on some of his rare cos- 
tumes and elaborate head-dresses, 
but they were nowhere to be seen. 
Dignified Chinese gentlemen passed 
through the room continually while 
I waited, looking in my direction and 
giving curt little bows, preoccupied 
and intent on whatever they were 
engaged upon. Presently I was res- 
cued by a very tall Chinese who 
spoke English. He was Mr. Mei’s 
interpreter. Now I have always been 
accustomed to having an interpreter 
translate what someone else says, but 
this interpreter went on interpreting 
for Mr. Mei without asking Mr. Mei 
anything, for Mr. Mei wasn’t there 
at all. I felt annoyed. 


, ee the interpreter had revealed 
all Mr. Mei’s_ innermost 
thoughts, I boldly asked if I might 
not talk with Mr. Mei in person. 
And in a moment the incomparable 
star of the Chinese stage came float- 
ing in. Everything about him made 
me wish I had been trained as are the 
Chinese in the art of polite poetry. 
His hands. His attitudes. The oval of 
his face. No Chinese would attempt 
to describe him save in poetry. But 
one thing I can say in prose. He is 
genuine; his eyes are kindly and 
keen; and his gown was of fine silk, 
that color of soft blue you sometimes 
see lining an old and rare tea bowl. 
He shook hands cordially and sat 
down to talk. 
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Now language, or lack of it, is no 
barrier when you are talking with 
Mr. Mei. You ask him a question in 
English and his genial smile signi- 
fies that he understands English 
much better than he appears to, but 
he turns to his interpreter and after 
exchanging a few words in Chinese, 
the latter lets me know, in quite a 
haughty manner, that Mr. Mei 
thinks just exactly what his faithful 
interpreter has been telling me for 
the last half hour. And he looks 
slightly bored. But Mr. Mei is nei- 
ther bored nor haughty. He smiles 
winningly and I forgive the interpre- 
ter and understand why it is that, in 
spite of his fantastic repertoire, Mr. 
Mei has won the affections of the 
American public. 


E TELLS me that he was quite 
H overcome with stage fright that 
first evening, and that he trembled 
from head to foot for fear something 
would go wrong. Besides, his audi- 
ence was so quiet! Their very still- 
ness terrified him. And no wonder. I 
recalled my experience in attending a 
play in China. Vendors of tea and 
sweetmeats passed up and down 
among the tables and benches where 
the auditors — as lively and noisy as 
the actors — were having a wonder- 
ful time drinking many bowls of pip- 
ing hot tea and nibbling enormous 
quantities of watermelon and pump- 
kin seeds, nicely candied. Every now 
and then somebody would get hot or 
too sticky, and would signal an atten- 
dant, whereupon a steaming hot 
bath towel, tightly wrung out so as 
not to drip, would be thrown skil- 
fully across the room to the sufferer, 
who would refresh himself mightily 
by wiping his face and hands, mean- 
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while keeping his eye on the drama. 
Dodging those flying towels was part 
of the excitement. 

No wonder Mei .Lan-fang felt a 
trifle strange over the behavior of his 
audience in New York on the night 
of his premiére. The quiet must have 
been startling. His audience sat in 
rapt silence during the three acts, not 
wishing to miss a single nuance of 
this exotic performance, and en- 
thralled by the magic of him who 
bears the proud title, “Foremost of 
the Pear Orchard.” Poor Mei Lan- 
fang! It was like the night before 
Christmas to him — “not a creature 
was stirring, not even a mouse.” 


BY the encouraging noises that 
issue from the great drum, the 
friendly squeaking of the bu-ch’in, 
the Chinese violin, and the whanging 
of the guitar, had been toned down 
from their accustomed cheery notes 
in deference to American ears. The 
clang of the cup-shaped bell, used 
exclusively in keeping time, was mod- 
ified, and the additional tappings to 
delight the ear were left out entirely. 
Indeed, it must have seemed un- 
canny to the Oriental actors. But, as 
Mei Lan-fang said, when he looked in- 
to the friendly eyes of his audience his 
courage gradually crept back. His legs 
grew strong. Joy awoke in his heart. 

Chinese actors strive to perfect 
themselves in one special conven- 
tionalized stage type, such as, for 
instance, an old woman, a warrior, or 
an operatic hero, and it is significant 
that the greatest actor in China 
should have chosen as his peculiar 
métier the impersonation of women. 
Sex has made a deep impression on 
the Chinese theatre in spite of the 
fact that actresses were banished from 


the stage by the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung at some time during his reign 
in the early Eighteenth Century, and 
are only now timidly returning to 
take their places. Even as part of the 
audience, women’s activities have 
been restricted and today there is but 
one theatre in all China which allows 
women to sit wherever they may 
wish, and that is at the Kaiming in 
Peiping, the most up-to-date theatre 
in the old Flowery Kingdom. Some 
theatres do not admit women; others 
allow them to sit only in specially 
designated boxes, usually in the bal- 
cony and always reached by a private 
passage. Puppet shows in the seclu- 
sion of their gardens were thought 
quite strong enough meat in the way 
of entertainment for women; but the 
stage itself could not do without 
them, so the fans (those men who 
impersonate women) are always in 
demand and women are portrayed in 
nearly all the plays given. 

In the Occident we have grown 
accustomed to hearing the word 
“stylized” applied to women’s cos- 
tumes and accessories, but to them- 
selves — never! Yet the Chinese 
stage woman is cut according to 
pattern, albeit she is divided into six 
types for dramatic purposes. 


ET us have a look at these six 
types. Inevitably they begin 
with the good woman, faithful wife or 
filial daughter, known as ching-tan. 
Her footsteps are even and carefully 
taken, her hands often crossed; sing- 
ing is her principal mode of expres- 
sion, with little to vary the pious 
monotony. Then comes the ever 
popular demi-monde, or perhaps a 
maid servant, bua-tan, seductive 


and airy to a degree, swaying across 


























the stage, her left hand on her waist, 
her right gaily holding a red handker- 
chief; and, to quote Mr. Mei, “In 
order to charm the spectator to the 
very last, on leaving the stage, she 
turns her head alluringly toward the 
audience with a smile that begins at 
the eyes and spréads down to the 
luscious curves of her lips, or she may 
lift her right foot to reveal a tiny 
flash of her red satin trousers.” 
Fancy anything so daring! 


THER varieties of women include 
the kuei-men-tan, an unmarried 
girl, elegant, attractive and graceful; 
the wu-tan, or military maiden, he- 
roic, strong, vibrant with action and 
capable of performing the most intri- 
cate gymnastic and acrobatic feats; 
the /ao-tan, an aged woman or 
mother; and the ¢sai-tan, who is 
usually evilly inclined, or a match- 
maker. These characters compose 
the women in Chinese drama, and to 
a startling degree of perfection Mei 
Lan-fang depicts them all. 

This supreme favorite of the Chi- 
nese stage comes naturally by his art. 
His grandfather, Mei Ch’iao-ling, 
was a renowned impersonator of fe- 
male réles in the 1850’s, and was also 
the head of the Ssu-hsi Training 
School for Actors in Peiping, con- 
sidered the leading institution of its 
day. Under the tutelage of his pater- 
nal uncle, Yu-ti’en, one of the most 
renowned musicians of China, young 
Mei Lan-fang’s skill in the playing 
of many Chinese instruments pro- 
gressed so rapidly that at the age of 
seven he had mastered music and 
song; and in 1905, when only twelve, 
he made his professional début as 
tan. His peculiarly Oriental title, 
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“Foremost of the Pear Orchard,” 
which designation implies that he is 
the first actor of the land, was be- 
stowed on him by the ex-Emperor, 
Hsuan-tung, in the picturesque sur- 
roundings of the Yang Hsin Palace 
in the grim Forbidden City. 

Mei Lan-fang carries his many 
honors lightly. His versatility is 
inspiring. He is gentle and artistic, 
yet he can turn in a flash to do as 
neat a bit of Chinese boxing as you 
would care to see. He is noted as a 
painter and play writer, being author 
or co-author of many of the plays in 
his repertoire, yet he is just as keen on 
machinery and the wily ways of 
electricity; his love of flowers and 
gardening, and his famous rock gar- 
den in the compound of his home in 
Peiping — which by the way, is a 
European house in Oriental setting 
— are well known to his friends. 


ERE, indeed is a star on whom 
the affections and admiration 
of a people may well be lavished. Per- 
haps he is best summed up in the 
phrases of his countrymen. His facial 
expressions are “like running waters 
which, placed in a square receptacle 
are square; when poured into a basin 
are round.” His attitudes seem like 
this: “Through the severed clouds 
comes the moon; the startled heavens 
weep rain.” And his sleeve, which 
seems truly a part of him, “flutters 
like a frightened swan.” 

Though they do noisily eat their 
melon seeds while their idol postures 
on the stage, it would seem that the 
Chinese people bring to his art a 
more poetic appreciation than we 
Occidentals offer to our own heroes 
of Broadway and Hollywood. 











The Kinkaider Comes and Goes 


Part II 


By Mari SANDoz 


Further Recollections of an Adventurous Childhood in 
Nebraska’s Sandhills 


HEN the time for residence 
W establishment on Father’s 
homestead in the sandhills 


arrived, James, my second brother, 
and I were delegated to spend the 
summer and fall in the new shack. 
We were to live alone in the terrible 
hills with only a twenty-two rifle for 
protection. But I was glad. Perhaps 
the hills seemed a worthy antagonist. 
Perhaps I was already one with that 
strange land. 

To Jules Sandoz, living alone like 
that was nothing, and we tried to 
imitate him. But when the buckskin 
team disappeared through the west 
pass toward our old home on the 
Niobrara, twenty-five miles away, 
we looked at each other a little 
frightened. And in our ears rang 
Father’s last command: 

“Watch your fires, or you'll be 
burning the country out. Ranchers 
don’t plow the guards like they used 
to. Remember those kids that burned 
in the Osborn — and look out.” 

We had nodded soberly, appreci- 
ating the danger. Our homestead 
was cut by the old dividing line be- 
tween the Spade and the Springlake 
ranches. North of our frame shack 


the line guards, two strips of plowing 
approximately eight or ten feet 
wide and sixteen feet apart, trailed 
over knolls and through draws. 
They were weedy, neglected. South 
of our little strip of breaking the 
reddening bunchgrass waved un- 
broken. We roamed about these 
knolls, hunting rabbits and young 
grouse for our frying pan, seeing 
almost no one, and losing our vigi- 
lance about fires. 


HEN one morning a vague, irides- 
"Tcent veil hung along the horizon 
— a prairie fire. 

“But it’s far away,” I consoled 
James, and myself. 

he veil changed to piling billows 
of sulphurous yellow. The southeast 
wind freshened. Three heavy wagons 
filled with men rattled past, the 
Springlake hay crew going to fight 
the fire. Now and then a horsebacker 
galloped over the hills. One stopped 
at our shack. 

“You kids better stay clost to the 
breaking. Let the house and stuff 
burn. Lay face down on the plowing 
and you'll be all right.” 

So it was coming our way! The 
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wind blew harder, trailing the pun- 
gent smoke in long, blue-black rolls 
over our heads. We tried to eat our 
dinner but, despite myself, I kept 
talking about the three-month fire 
old timers still recall. Only a heavy 
snowstorm had stopped that one. 
James, his blue eyes round, kept 
mentioning the two boys who had 
left their guard-protected sod house 
and ran into the swamp while their 
father and mother were away fight- 
ing the fire. They were burned to 
death in the tall rushes, and only a 
“mile north of our little shack! 


y Two o'clock the smoke streamed 
B along like a gray blanket just a 
few feet over our heads. We imagined 
red flames in the dark depths. Sud- 
denly the strain of waiting was too 
much. We ran to the top of a hill, to 
another, and another. Only endless 
dunes and smoke. Even our little 
strip of breaking was lost. 

While we stood, dumbfounded, a 
coyote tore past, not five feet away. 
Cattle bawled. We saw their flying 
feet below the smoke, heard the 
thunder of their hoofs. Now shouts 
cut the dull roar of wind and flames. 

A gang plow broke from the smoke, 
almost upon us. A man was riding a 
horse in the lead, another was on the 
seat, hanging to the levers as the sod 
rolled out in ribbons. Behind them 
ran the “backfirers” scattering 
flames along the southeast side of the 
new guard. These little fires burned 
back into the wind very slowly, 
spreading along the guard and widen- 
ing it materially. Singed men swung 
sacks and old chaps upon any back- 
fire that got too vigorous. All worked 
frantically against time. 

A curtain of flame shot up from 
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the earth on a grassy knoll, crackling, 
leaping. The fire was upon us. We fled, 
as the cattle and the coyote had fled. 

On a bare knoll we stopped, 
panting. The fire now was almost 
out. Cautiously we stole back to 
listen to the exploits of the day. 
Men were plodding wearily along the 
guard, beating out smoldering spots. 
Two groups closed in from the sides. 
They had tapered the fire and finally 
headed it, after contesting every 
step of the sixty miles between the 
starting spot near the railroad tracks 
and here. Then two women drove up 
with a cream can full of hot coffee. 
One of them, the music teacher, was 
vastly interested in the many settlers 
left homeless in that sixty mile strip. 
Grateful that the fire had been 
turned from her “Pleasant Home,” 
she asked us who we were, and gave 
us cookies. 


HRILLINGLY the memory of all 
this came back to me as I stood 
before the ruins of her old house and 
rubbed the velvety surface of the 
sign. I had almost forgotten the little 
woman, yet she had helped make the 
long months before Mother moved 
into the district less lonesome by 
sending me little notes and verses 
about the “purpled hills” and the 
“baptismal silences.” And she had 
loaned me the novels of Conrad. 
How could I have forgotten that! 
But she represented only one type 
of the strange folk we found in the 
sandhills. Coming from every corner 
and blind alley of the world, the 
settlers were sure to differ in their 
conception of a fitting mode of life 
and habitation. Some lived in their 
wagons or in the open, until the 
winter’s early march forced them to 
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dig into the ground. Hay from a 
rancher’s meadow formed the roof of 
their dugouts and the pallets in the 
corners, and even filled the round 
barrel of the hay burners that 
smoked furiously and reddened the 
eyes. An occasional foreigner and his 
wife, refugees from a more bitter foe 
than cold or loneliness, lived content 
in a dugout for several years. Many 
an erratic bachelor, lacking the 
roddings of ambitious women folk, 
ived in the ground until a wandering 
range cow or his own horse fell un- 
heralded into the dark and damp 
interior. Then there was the drifter 
who built himself a winter lodge of 
old rushes held together with barbed 
wire and posts pilfered from a ranch- 
er’s hay corral. The penniless ate 
veal, stealthily but surely. And 
the cattlemen, suddenly “on the 
wrong side of the fence,” could do 
nothing. 


7 music teacher, a little afraid 
of the rough-appearing men who 
rode past or stopped for a drink at 
her well, continued to live alone. 
Contrary to all predictions by the 
rougher women, she grew ruddy of 
skin; she liked the wind-ruffled grass 
about her door, the whistling curlew 
on a knoll, the yellow-breasted mead- 
ow-lark singing his morning song on 
her plank pump, and the purples and 
yellows of the hills. The women who 
had sniffed at her ideas welcomed 
her when there was sickness or when 
a new baby came to a mother who 
needed coaxing to take up the weary 
burden once more. 

Another kind of settler was the 
prosperous one who “shipped in” 
from Tulsa or Elmhill, or Cotter’s 
Corners. Livery freighters planted 


dressers, incubators, cream separa- 
tors and rocking chairs on the bare 
prairie and went away. With the 
awkward breaking plow the man 
turned up smooth ribbons of gray 
earth in a low spot where the sod was 
densely rooted. With the help of the 
entire family a soddy was put up in 
two or three days. Plastered with 
gray mud from an alkali lake bed, it 
was cosy. Let the winter winds 
howl; the summer sun bake. 


IFFERENT as these Kinkaiders 
D were we found them united by a 
common bond. Two of them, in fact. 
All these settlers wanted a railroad; 
held meetings, consumed enormous 
amounts of chewing tobacco, and 
went home optimistic. Nothing came 
of it. The other was, as most bonds 
are, a common need. Fuel. With no 
tree closer than the Niobrara River 
or the brush of the Snake, with little 
money and wretched roads over 


, twenty to forty miles of sun-drenched 


or snow-glazed hills to the nearest 
railroad, wood and coal were out of 
the question. Cow-chips were the 
solution. Most of the settlers had lost 
all the qualms that curse the fastidi- 
ous long before they reached the 
hills. Barehanded they took up the 
battle, braving rattlesnakes which, 
upon acquaintance, failed to live up 
to their reputation for aggressive- 
ness. City women incased their still- 
white hands in huge gloves and, with 
a repugnance no extremity could 
completely erase, endured the first 
few weeks somehow. The music 
teacher wore gloves to the very last. 

The first winter always brought 
the most squeamish to a proper ap- 
preciation of this cheap and practical 
solution to the heating problem. 




















We forgot that we could not saw 
down a tree if our fuel ran short 
in midwinter, and after only two 
months of moderately cold weather 
our house was so frigid that we wore 
old coats in the kitchen and the baby 
was swathed like an Eskimo. The 
winter was unusually open and warm, 
as some wag said everyone’s first 
winter in a new country always is. 
The cattle that were to pay off the 
$1,700 mortgage, coming due in the 
fall, had survived fairly well on 
nothing except a bit of corn fodder 
and range. Now the faint green of 
spring was on the hills. The last 
day of April brought a warm rain; it 
turned to snow by night. 

“Three foot of snow by morning,” 
Father predicted, voicing a standing 
exaggeration joke of the hills, but one 
just a bit too near the truth for un- 
adulterated humor. The next morn- 
ing Mother tunneled out of the door 
with the fire shovel and followed the 
yard fence to the windmill, as invisi- 
ble in the flying snow as if it were in 
the Antarctic instead of fifteen yards 
from the house. The wind screeched 
and howled. Mother didn’t return. 
Had she taken the wrong fence from 
the tank, the one that led off into the 
pasture? Just when I was mustering 
the courage to awaken the family, 
she came back, white, snow-covered 
from head to foot, her eyelashes 
grizzled with ice. 


7 cattle are gone!” she an- 
nounced, exploding her bomb 
with characteristic abruptness. She 
had been to the shed and they had 
evidently drifted with the storm, to 
stumble into snow banks, to chill into 
pneumonia, to smother, to freeze. 
With them went our home on the 
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Niobrara, our start in cattle in the 
hills, even our team, successors to the 
buckskins, mortgaged for the inter- 
est. 

That May day was a gloomy one. 
We foraged along the fence, tearing 
out alternate posts to chop up on the 
kitchen floor with the hatchet. No 
one was permitted out of the door 
without being tied to a rope. The 
lamp burned all day. 


TS next morning, long before 
daylight, Mother awakened Jules 
and me. The wind was dead; the 
stars were out; and the shed was 
empty of everything except Blackie 
and Brownie, nickering for feed. 
They were saddle broken and on 
them we were to trace our cattle, dig 
out and save what we could. After 
gulping a hot breakfast we were 
bundled into most of the clothing the 
family possessed. Mother wrapped an 
endless fascinator about my tender 
head. Climbing upon the old horses, 
we set out, equipped with a spade 
and a hammer. 

Daylight stalked cold and gray 
over the knolls as we crunched into 
the frozen snow. About two hundred 
yards from the house we found a cow, 
up to her neck in a drift, her eyes al- 
ready white — mad. Mother waved 
us on. She would salvage that one. 
From the top of a wind-cleared 
knoll, we looked across the valley, 
lightening into a pure sheet of white. 
Not quite pure, for here and there 
were dark heads, moving or still, 
along the dim snow trail. With true 
horse sense, Brownie smelled out the 
drifts that held her up. If she or 
Blackie broke through into the 
bottomless drifts, there was nothing 
to do but scoop a path to a knoll or 
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another crusted drift. The first few 
“critters” we reached were range 
cattle — Herefords, evidently from 
the Springlake herd that had drifted 
past our shed and tolled our cows 
away. 


Y THE time we were on the hill 
B half a mile from home, the sun 
shimmered on the endless field of 
spotless white. Mother had dug the 
cow out; her blackish hulk lay free in 
the glare. Over the ridge of hills 
toward the south the trail was blown 
clearer; here and there a track was 
visible, the crusted snow carved into 
fantastic sculpture or trailing white 
behind the soapweeds. We found 
several range cows, thin and ex- 
hausted, lying flat, and one of our 
calves, only his starred forehead out 
of a drift, dead. 

The sun began to burn our faces. 
Perspiration, aroused by the shovel- 
ing, chilled us when we stopped on a 
hilltop to plan. There must be a 
trail for the return of whatever we 
might save. 

The Strasburger homestead was 
scarcely discernible, house and barn 
little more than hummocks of snow. 
At least three hours gone to travel a 
mile and a half! In the next valley 
we found one of our cows up to her 
neck in snow and “‘on the prod” as 
the sandhiller would say. We dug her 
out, changing off on the spade and 
keeping a sharp eye out for the long 
horns. The snow was softening. We 
were wet to our hips. And when the 
cow was free and could stumble about 
a little on her frost numbed legs, she 
rushed headlong at Jules and was 
stuck again. In disgust we left her 
and rode on. 

The next one we found was dead. 
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And still we climbed on and off our 
horses, digging, sweating, our feet 
clumpy and wooden with cold. Noon 
came. My face burned; my lips were 
blistering in the unprotecting fas- 
cinator. I wished vaguely for the 
smoked glasses at home in Mother’s 
trunk. Jules, more protected by 
natural skin tone and a huge cap, 
was hungry. But there was little 
time for physical discomforts. A 
neighbor who was digging out a 
saddle horse caught in a draw 
shouted to us. 

“You kids better get for home!” 
He said more but it was lost in the 
snow echo. We couldn’t stop. Cattle 
that stayed in the snow much longer 
would be hopelessly chilled, probably 
be dead by morning. So we whipped 
the tired, sore-kneed horses on; 
threw snow left and right when the 
need arose. Our shoulders were 
numb now. They had ceased aching 


long ago. 


_ four o'clock, in a choppy 
range, we found the cattle. First 
three head, then five, other small 
bunches, jammed together by high 
drifts, unable to move. They bawled 
as we approached. At last, about six 
o’clock, we had them all free and had 
lost only the two cows along the way 
and the dead calf. The animals were 
gaunt; their skins jerked like palsied 
hands from cold, but they could walk, 
which was more than most of the 
range cattle could do. 

Slowly we started homeward, not 
daring to push the cows for fear of 
their plunging into drifts or slipping 
and being unable to rise. I carried a 
new little calf, still damp and curly, 
across my saddle. Thanks to our day 
of pain, the trip home was short. 
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Darkness came on gradually and 
there was joy in our yard when the 
bawling string trailed, single file, up 
to the shed. But we were beyond 
praise. We literally fell from our 
horses and were taken into the house 
with a solicitude entirely new to us. 
My head ached; we were starved; 
chilled; and the house was dark. 

“Why don’t you light the lamp?” 
I demanded. 

Mother made a funny, gurgling 
noise. “Ah-h,” her voice choked. 
“The lamp is lit. You are blind!” 


Be: morning I was delirious 
with pain and sunburn fever. 
Scorching pinwheels whirled in my 
head. Father gave me a small dose of 
morphine to quiet my screams, and 
when that wore off, another. But he 
dared not give me any more. My eyes 
burned like seething, bubbling lead. 
My head seemed tremendously large, 
bursting. My face itched. I tore at 
my skin, so burned that it peeled off 
in strips like tissue paper. I could not 
eat nor sleep. And when the pain be- 
gan to die down into a dull, monot- 
onous ache, I, who was never still 
without a book, was a most impossi- 
ble patient. The few people who 
found time to come in suggested all 
sorts of neglected precautions. I 
should have worn a black veil or 
smudged my cheek bones with soot. 
They talked of crippling cattle losses. 
Whole herds scattered like ours had 
died because they became chilled. 
One rancher lost over two hundred 
head piled into draws and smothered. 
Another lost five hundred head of 
stock in one lake. We, evidently, 
were fortunate. 

At last I could find my way about 
to peel potatoes, carry water from 
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the well, and do odd jobs about the 
house. The slightest infiltration of 
light under my bandage maddened 
me with pain. And when I finally 
took my bandage off, I found I 
could aim a gun without closing my 
left eye. It was blind. 


HE settlers suffered little from 
the late blizzard. Few of them 
had the money to stock their sec- 
tions; they leased their land to the 
ranchers. Father tried to get them to 
farm. He argued that where sunflow- 
ers grow man-high, corn will also 
grow; that land which grows well- 
rooted sod only five to fifteen feet 
above ground-water with no inter- 
vening rock strata will grow alfalfa; 
that the northern slopes covered with 
chokecherries and wild plum thickets 
would grow tame fruit. Rye and 
corn proved reasonably successful. 
Crops brought better homes, more 
space, deep window seats with red 
geraniums, and perhaps tinted walls 
to suit the fancy of the girls becom- 
ing educated through the mail order 
catalogues, the Kinkaiders’ “bible.” 
But the homes like music boxes re- 
mained as they were, for the $100 
annual rent permitted no luxuries. 
Prosperity, unless it becomes too 
great, brings neighborliness. Where 
once each little shack curled pungent 
blue smoke from its stovepipe, now 
wagons, buggies and saddle horses 
were grouped about a home on Sun- 
days for a community dinner. Pure 
democracy excluded only the fat old 
widows who were afraid of horses 
and could not “hoof it.”” The music 
teacher was always remembered by 
someone who “could just as well 
swing ’round that way.” 


Out of the growing prosperity 
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came the cattlemen’s decision that 
these people actually intended to 
stay. No one seemed to starve. 
Father had a fifty-acre field of 
Turkistan alfalfa, and his orchard 
was doggedly growing in the white 
sand. The rising price of grass-fed 
stock on the Omaha market brought 
an offer for a good hay flat here and 
there. The offers became general. 
Kinkaiders who had never seen so 
much money before took their thou- 
sand dollars and wrote glowing letters 
to us. The grass grew wonderfully 
green in Cotter’s Corners or in 
Hutton’s Bottoms. Here and there a 
music box stood empty, the ruffly 
curtains gone, the owner glad, for the 
moment, that she was no longer 
compelled to live by herself. But our 
music teacher was loyal. With an old 
organ bought at Rushville, she gave 
music lessons. Her house should not 
be moved to a ranch for a tool shed! 
Boldly Father withstood the buyer 
when he came with an offer remark- 
ably generous then, but not so gener- 
ous now when I can appreciate the 
significance of his experiments. Yet 
our hearts beat just a little faster 
at the wonderful stories the letters 
told. 


ferme came the Bad Winter; un- 
rivaled, old timers told us, by 
any ever seen in the hills. On Election 
Day the first white flakes began to 
fall, fell every day until Thanks- 
giving, until Christmas. Disap- 


pointed children were told that 
Santa Claus was snowbound, but 
that Easter would be green and 
lovely and perhaps the Easter rabbit 

. By Easter there was despera- 
tion in many homes. The usual 
January thaw, with frozen roads for 


coal hauling, did not materialize. 
Old hay burners were dug up and 
smoked the tinted walls, the oatmeal 
paper. Starving cattle bawled and 
then were still. No horse could plow 
far through the valleys. Illness, 
caused by long confinement, re- 
stricted diet, and discouragement 
over mortgaged cattle dying, was 
present in almost every home. 


HE first week in May brought 

the sun and summer winds. Snow 
water filled the valleys and the cel- 
lars, drowning out the alfalfa. This 
was the buyer’s opportune moment. 
The music teacher, weak from a 
severe cold, was one of the first to 
sell. The shrewder, the more cour- 
ageous, sensed the promise of the 
latent hills and mortgaged their 
claims to buy out their neighbors. 
Sod walls gaped open to the sun, 
making good rubbing places for the 
cattle, lousy from lowered vitality. 
But we scarcely noticed the Kinkaid- 
ers go, so busy were we with the extra 
work of Father’s new orchard. To us 
it was not a general movement, an 
exodus; only the Wests, the Tuckers 
and the Wyants went. I missed them, 
especially the music teacher. I missed 
her books. She had cried, just a little, 
the day she went away. 

“But it’s four miles to the Zim- 
mers’ — and six to the next neigh- 
bor’s — and I — ” she choked a sob 
into a fine, old, lace handkerchief. 
“It’s no use. — I’m afraid of dying 
alone.” 

Quickly she put her arms about 
my shoulders, kissed my unaccus- 
tomed cheek, and then climbed into 
the mail wagon. 

The years piled up and I went 


away, too, and now, after ten years of 
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absence, there are only the weeds 
and the stove. As the mail truck 
moved on, we passed old cylinder 
holes, almost filled, often with a 
piece of galvanized pipe still sticking 
up. All that is left of an optimistic 
venture. Long grayish _ streaks, 
grassed over, show where corn, rye, 
and alfalfa once grew and will grow 
again. For there is Father’s orchard, 
the most talked-about spot in the 
State, to show the skeptic what can 
be done. 

And there are the prosperous ones 
who stayed, ranchers now, their 
range deeded, safe from homesteaders 
and fence-cutting troops. Where once 
each valley held its own peculiar 
little home, now ten, fifteen miles 
reveal nothing except fat cattle, 
windmills, and hay-stack dotted 
meadows. There are few fences and 
the truck does not stop for these, 
bumping over pipe and cement con- 
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traptions called “‘corduroy bridges.” 
Families who started twenty years 
ago in dugouts, today have huge 
homes of fifteen rooms, high-powered 
family cars, Fords for hack driving, 
and radios. Sons and daughters are 
home from college, or abroad for the 
summer. Their parents can choose 
between Florida and California for 
wintering. The terrors of stalking 
man and beast, of cold and of loneli- 
ness, aregone — for those who stayed. 
Who can say how those who are gone 
have fared? 


Each year finds the old home sites 
more nearly obliterated. The next 
storm will tear down from the rusty 
nail the little teacher’s sign with its 
brave legend. It will fall into the sand 
and become a part of the hills, as will 
also the memory of the dear woman 
who so carefully lettered it, wherever 
she may be. 








Abracadabras in the Law 


By Joun Hotrey CLark, JR. 


How the scales of Justice are weighted with strange phrases 
that work wonders but mean nothing 


BRACADABRA, we are told, was 
a deity of the Assyrians 
about whom not much is 
now known beyond his marvellous 
name. But in the good old days when 
magicians and philosophers really 
did wonderful things, their charms 
would never work unless they said 
“Abracadabra” at just the proper 
time. One of them solemnly asserted 
that if the name were written on 
three sides of a triangle, on paper in 
the form of a cross, hung around the 
neck by a linen tape for nine days, 
and then before sunrise thrown over 
the shoulder into a stream running 
east, it would prevent all sickness. 
The philosophers, the magicians, 
are gone. We have come to an age 
that prides itself on hard facts, that 
is fond of thinking that everything is 
debunked. Yet we are still full of 
abracadabras. Very few things will 
work unless the right thing is said — 
or written — at the right time. The 
business man must put “Dear Sir” 
at the beginning of his letters, or he 
will lose Sodiame The great execu- 
tive can not maintain his stance 
without being “in conference” a cer- 
tain proportion of the day. Religion 
won’t work without whole mouthfuls 


of what the skeptic would call abra- 
cadabras. The doctors could not 
practice without writing prescrip- 
tions in Latin. If they simply wrote 
“bread pills” on the prescription 
blank when they were puzzled, they 
would soon lose out. 

Barring religion, whose abraca- 
dabras vary inversely with the faith 
of the auditor, the law probably has 
more than any other business or pro- 
fession. It needs them more, perhaps. 
Some of them are amusing. Some 
may be, and often are, tragic. 


NE of the most puzzling is “SS.” 

If an affidavit is to be drawn, 

you must put at the top the place 

where it is signed. It must read, 

“State of New York, County of 
New York, SS.” 

For several hundred years the 
profoundest students of the law have 
puzzled and explored to find out 
what it ever meant, if anything. The 
result is very meagre. There are 
several impressive guesses, of course. 
The Lord Chief Justice of England 
wears a collar with SS, SS, SS all 
around it. No one knows why. “The 
signification is obscure,” say the 


lexicographers. Perhaps “SS.” on 





























affidavits comes from the same 
source. Some say it is a corruption of 
the section mark “f.f.”” Others say it 
is “supposed” to stand for the Latin 
scilicet, “it may be known” or “to 
wit.” They say that prior to 1726 in 
England it was customary to write, 
“London, SS., Ward of Cheape,” 
which meant “London, to wit, Ward 
of Cheape’”’; that after 1726 a statute 
made it unnecessary to put more 
than London, but that the lawyers 
continued the “SS.” regardless of the 
fact that it no longer had even a 
guessable meaning. How “SS.” ever 
came to stand for sci/icet, if it ever did, 
no one can explain. It could obviously 
stand, as well, for Santa Claus. 

At any rate, and if it stands for 
scilicet ever so much, or Santa Claus 
either, it means nothing now. Nor is 
there any reason why the dainty 
digits of tens of thousands of tender 
typists should be daily damaged by 
writing “SS.” at the top of number- 
less affidavits. 

Yet day after day “SS.” appears 
in every law office. Several hundreds 
of thousands of affidavits, acknowl- 
edgments, verifications, are drawn 
monthly. None will work unless 
“SS.” appears at the top. Pure ab- 


racadabra. 


HEN there is the distant cousin of 

“SS.,” the impressive “L.S.” 
While “SS.” is a harmless abraca- 
dabra, its cousin “L.S.,” is not so 
harmless. 

We know that “L.S.” originally 
stood for “Place of the Seal,” or the 
Latin of it. A sealed instrument, in 
the days when this abracadabra was 
invented, was a solemn instrument, 
executed with more or less stately 
ritual, ponderous seals, dripping wax, 
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and all the rest. But like most solemn 
rituals the solemnity dropped out 
first and the ritual followed. All that 
is legally necessary to make an in- 
strument a sealed instrument is to 
put “L.S.” after the signatures. 
Some legal stationers print “L.S.” on 
their forms. Some do not. Some busi- 
ness firms put it on their contracts; 
others do not. The result is most con- 
fusing, frequently disturbing. 


— tricks of this particular ab- 
racadabra are numerous. Its 
chief charm is that it makes an in- 
strument live for twenty years, where 
otherwise it would die in six. Sort of 
spring of eternal youth, it is. What it 
may mean to the business man was 
illustrated in the case of a firm which 
had elaborate contracts of sale for its 
product when sold on time. It did not 
print “L.S.” at the end of the dotted 
lines. One of its customers who had 
bought a machine for several thou- 
sand dollars got behind in his pay- 
ments. The two firms were doing a 
continuous business in small things, 
with the result that the gentleman 
with the machine managed success- 
fully to put off consideration of pleas 
for payment on various excuses. 
“There was some mistake.” The 
“bookkeeper was looking it up.” He 
would “take it up when he got back 
from vacation,” etc. Finally six years 
had gone by. Then the manufacturer 
lost patience, all in vain. To demands 
and threats of suit the debtor merely 
reminded them that the contract was 
outlawed. 

If “L.S.” had been written or 
printed on the agreements, they 
could have waited nineteen years and 
still sued. Without it they were out of 
luck in. six. This abracadabra cost 
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this firm several thousand dollars. 


How much it loses business people in_ 


a year it is hard to tell. 

Of course there is no sense in it. 
There is no reason why a contract 
with “L.S.” on it should last a min- 
ute longer than one without. If a 
contract minus “L.S.” ought to die 
in six years, so ought its abracadab- 
raed brother. If one with “L.S.” on 
it can last twenty years, so ought its 
unenchanted brother. But there it is, 
in most of the modern codes of law. 

Nor does this abracadabra end 
with this power. It frequently raises 
hob in real estate deals. Many con- 
tracts to sell real estate are made on 
printed forms, some of which bear 
“L.S.,” and some of which do not. 
Many are drawn by laymen who do 
not notice and some by lawyers who 
do not know the difference. Yet there 
is quite a difference. 

Many contracts are signed by 
agents—or dummies—for one 
party or another. It is often con- 
venient. Some times it saves the con- 
tract when things are booming. If 
there is no “L.S.” on the contract, it 
will bind the real parties. If an“ L.S.” 
is on it, it will not. 


REMEMBER a case in which a man 
I contracted to sell a piece of prop- 
erty for his mother, with her approval 
and authorization. She was an in- 
valid, living a thousand miles away. 
When it came time to take title, the 
seller found that on an advancing 
market she could get twenty thou- 
sand more for the property. Being 
well advised, she refused to deliver. 
The courts said she did not have to. 
If there had been no “L.S.” on the in- 
strument she could have been forced 
to convey. As long as the “L.S.” was 
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there, it imported that the son was 
acting for himself and no one else. As 
the son did not own the property, he 
could not be made to deliver any 
more than if he had contracted to 
deliver the Woolworth Building. 
This particular abracadabra cost the 
disappointed purchasers $20,000 or 
more. And all because the form they 
happened to use had “L.S.” on it. 

There is no sense in this, either. 
But both the lawyer who advised the 
mother not to deliver and the lawyer 
who broke the news to the other side 
made something out of friend “L.S.” 
The skeptic will say that is why it 
stays. 


LOSELY connected with “L.S.” 
C and the rigmarole that used to 
go with it are the many abracadabras 
connected with real estate convey- 
ancing. They originated back in the 
days when real estate titles were com- 
plicated, when conveyancers were 
paid by the word, and when it was al- 
ready highly necessary to impress the 
laymen with the importance of legal 
phraseology and the excruciating 
learning of the legal fraternity. Most 
of them are musical. “Lot, piece, or 
— ”* is prettier than “lot.” “Hath 
etten and by these presents doth let, 
remise and release” an apartment is 
more beautiful than just “rent” it. 
“This Indenture made the third day 
of May in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-nine” is a 
pleasant and impressive beginning. 
Nicknaming John Jones “party of 
the first part” and calling him there- 
after by his nickname is an odd but 
mouth-filling conceit. The final flour- 
ish, “In Witness whereof the party 
of the first part has hereunto set his 
hand and seal the day and year first 
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above written,” could be sung ef- 
fectively to any common chant. 

One hundred years ago Chancellor 
Kent in his Commentaries said that 
all that was necessary to convey a 
piece of land was to say, “I, A. B., in 
consideration of one dollar to me 
paid by C. D., do bargain and sell to 
C. D. and his heirs the lot of land 
described.” Many courts have agreed 
with him. Yet our older States, where 
most of our people live, still cling to 
some of the abracadabras of feudal 
conveyancing. Jt quite needlessly in- 
creases the cost of white paper, and 
with other outworn technicalities 
contributes its share to the unneces- 
sary complexity of real estate con- 
veyancing. It takes two lawyers a 
month to help one person transfer a 
$5,000 house to another. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars in bonds, 
which are ultimately based on real 
estate values, pass from hand to 
hand without a word. 


HEN there are the innumerable 

abracadabras that have to do 
with wills. No lawyer with the proper 
bringing up would think of drawing 
a will which did not start, “In the 
name of God, Amen, I John Jones, 
being of sound and disposing mind 
and memory, do hereby make, pub- 
lish and declare this to be my last will 
and testament, to wit:” Nor would 
he ever have John Jones “leave” 
anything to anybody. He would 
have him “give, devise and be- 
queath” it. Nor would he ever let 
him leave “everything” to anybody. 
He would have to leave “all my 
property, real, personal and mixed, 
of whatsoever kind and character 
and wheresoever situated.” And so 
on through a great deal of rigmarole. 
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The whole legal profession was 
scandalized when they read that the 
late Edward Harriman left a hun- 
dred million dollars or so to his wife 
in a will of just ninety-one words. 


7 magic that clusters about 
wills is pretty serious for the or- 
dinary citizen. He is afraid to draw 
one himself. He is often more afraid 
to go to a lawyer. The outcome is 
that many young men die without 
wills, to the great expense of their 
widows and minor children. If there 
is a will, everything is simple. If there 
is none, the little house which is too 
often all of the estate, goes directly 
to the children with a life interest in 
one-third to the widow. The compli- 
cations and expense attendant on 
transferring a house so left are a seri- 
ous burden. Frequently the chance to 
sell is lost before all the guardians 
are appointed, the court proceedings 
gone through and all of the necessary 
requirements complied with. 

I remember the case of one young 
widow who went with her children to 
her parents when her husband was 
suddenly killed. All she had was a 
small equity in her house which she 
saw gradually disappear — what 
with interest charges and all — while 
the lawyers were trying to get it sold. 

It no doubt is treason and my con- 
fréres can make the most of it, but 
the fact is that no one needs a lawyer 
for a simple will. If young men have 
both children and real estate and are 
distrustful of lawyers, they will do 
well to go to the nearest stationers, 
get a form of will, write on it “I leave 
everything to my wife,” comply with 
the simple requirements as to wit- 
nesses that are indicated on the form, 


and sleep soundly. It will save a good 
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many hundreds to their widows and 
children, if they should happen to 
try conclusions with an automobile. 

Then there is the abracadabra of 
the oath. When you become a wit- 
ness your testimony is no good unless 
the clerk jumbles off something end- 
ing with “s’help you God — name 
and address.” This particular abra- 
cadabra has its roots back so many 
centuries, is so entangled with re- 
ligious and political controversy, 
that perhaps it still has a charm. 
Most lawyers, however, think it has 
very little. Its purpose, of frightening 
the prospective witness with the 
penalties of a future life, seems not to 
be particularly effective in this age 
and generation, if it ever was. But 
the abracadabra remains. No case 
can proceed without it. 

It is perhaps harmless. And it has 
its comforting, as well as its exas- 
perating, side. 


O FIRM is the official belief of the 
law in this abracadabra that it 
will not punish a liar unless the mys- 
tic phrase has been pronounced. Any- 
one can lie his head off in the ordinary 
affidavit without fear of perjury in- 
dictment. Only if the swearer knew 
his affidavit was to be used in a legal 
proceeding where abracadabra could 
be pronounced — often a hard thing 
to prove —or in case a particular 
statute makes false swearing in the 
particular affidavit perjury — as in 
the case of marriage license applica- 
tions — is false swearing punishable. 
This is comforting to the free 
swearer, of course, but it is quite 
wrong. The Ten Commandments 
hedge a little about lying. Only “ bear- 
ing false witness against thy neigh- 
bor” is condemned. But Moses 
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delivered some other Command- 
ments which are recorded in Leviti- 
cus, that do not hedge a bit. Lying, 
especially to another’s hurt, is about 
as wrong as anything can be. Why 
the law should throw a mantle of 
protection around unenchanted false 
swearers is hard to see. But such is 
the force of abracadabra in the law. 

I have seen Title Companies take 
affidavits as to the married state of 
the owners of property without a 
quiver. Yet if a man swore he was un- 
married when he had.a wife tucked 
away somewhere, it might well mean 
the loss of thirty or forty thousand 
dollars to take care of the wife’s 
dower rights. A man who would do 
such a thing ought to go to jail. But 
he wouldn’t. It is not enchanted 


lying. 


4 ip I knew of a case in which a 
political gang got a ward heeler 
to sign a false affidavit that he had 
seen a man, whom the gang wanted to 
discredit, commit forgery. The affi- 
davit was sent to the District At- 
torney so that the news that the 
victim was under investigation might 
leak out at the psychological moment. 
The ward heeler promptly admitted 
that the affidavit was totally false. 
But nothing could be done. He did 
not know what the affidavit was to 
be used for, said he. 

Yes, very comforting to the loose 
swearer, and most exasperating to 
his victim is this abracadabra — 
“s’help you God — name and ad- 
dress.” 


Also there are many charms used 
in the trial of a case. Some lawyers 
are jacks in boxes. They are always 
popping up with “I object on the 
ground that it is incompetent, ir- 


























relevant and immaterial.” Few trials 
go long without this abracadabra. 
“Incompetent, irrelevant and im- 
material.” When something damag- 
ing is about to come out, or when it 
is advisable to disconcert opposing 
counsel, and when the lawyer can not 
think of any particular reason for 
objecting, he pronounces his charm 
with more or less orotundity. It may 
work and it may not. It means that 
the witness is not the one to say what 
he is about to say, that it has nothing 
to do with the case anyway, and that 
even if it did it would not matter. 
Testimony is seldom all these things 
at once. Lawyers ought to be made 
to say why testimony should not be 
allowed. But it is a charm used so 
long, is so useful in a battle of wits, 
that it clings on and on. And the 
appellate courts rather encourage it. 


HERE are many reported cases 
T which were lost on appeal be- 
cause a lawyer said “incompetent 
and irrelevant” but not “immate- 
rial,” or vice versa. The courts said 
the particular testimony was “im- 
material” but not “incompetent or 
irrelevant.” So lawyers stick to the 
ritual. When it may be fatal to say 
“abra” and not “cadabra,” it is 
safest to repeat the whole charm. 
The chief beneficiaries of this 
charm are the criminals. Many a 
criminal case has been lost because a 
judge, perhaps wrongly, ruled out 
evidence for the State. There is no 
remedy, as the State has no appeal. 
Perhaps as many cases are lost after 
they are won, because a judge ad- 
mitted testimony that should have 
been excluded. 
In the old days, if abracadabra did 
not work it did not work, and there 
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you were. But the criminal’s friend 
may be resuscitated after months 
and years of suspended animation. 

Neither prosecutor, defense coun- 
sel nor judge can remember all the 
rules of evidence. The studious ap- 
pearance is more common than the 
studious habit. Beribboned eyeglasses 
do not always betoken eyes weakened 
by research. Also it is quite impossible 
for the best intentioned to know it 
all. The basic rules are found in 
reported cases which, if placed end 
to end, would reach to California. 
The most succinct complete digests 
fill two or three large volumes. Again 
you never can be quite sure what the 
law is on any given point. A Lord 
High Chancellor of England, when it 
was pointed out to him that his con- 
struction had never been the law 
before, stated impressively, “Since I 
have spoken it has become the law.” 
Until the last returns are in from the 
highest court, no one can be quite 
sure. So the lawyers and judges at 
trials can at best rely only on a few 
rules of thumb plus common sense 
educated by experience. 

How beautifully the abracadabra 
“incompetent, irrelevant and im- 
material” may work for the criminal 
was illustrated in a recent case in 
New York. 


N 1921 there was a great to-do in 
I a suburban county about the num- 
ber of autos being stolen. Finally five 
men of the gang were arrested. They 
implicated a politician who, they 
said, had promised them protection. 
He was indicted for giving a county 
detective $200 to get one of the gang 
off before a magistrate. 

In due time the politician came to 
trial. The evidence as to the $200 
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bribe was conclusive. The gang who 
collected it for the politician told 
about giving it to him. The man who 
took it from the politician to the 
county detective told about that. 
The county detective told about 
getting the man off and receiving 
the $200. The politician kept his 
seat. His only evidence was as to 
his good character. The story was 
thus uncontradicted. The jury con- 
victed. 


uT in the course of the trial the 
B politician’s counsel had an op- 
portunity to use his charm. The pros- 
ecutor brought out that the politician 
had got off other people charged 
with other offenses. “ Abracadabra,” 
croaked the defense counsel. “‘Over- 
ruled,” said the judge. “Exception,” 
said defense counsel. Two or three 
other bits of evidence were abraca- 
dabraed. 

The learned judge who tried the 
case thought them all competent, 
relevant and material. But the poli- 
tician appealed and walked free on 
bail. After a year the next court de- 
cided, three to two, that the trial 
Judge was right. The politician ap- 
pealed again. The first appellate 
court was, after all, as one of my law 
school professors used to say, but a 
court of “intermediate conjecture.” 
There was still another court. After 
another year four judges in the high- 
est court said it was a good charm 
and should have worked. Two said it 
was no good. The score of judges was 
a tie, six learned judges for abraca- 
dabra and six against. But as four of 
the six for the charm sat on the 
highest bench, the case was sent back 
for a new trial. By this time, how- 
ever, the witnesses had disappeared, 
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everyone had forgotten about the 
business, and the politician was 
never tried again. Abracadabra had 
saved him. He went unpunished, ex- 
cept by his lawyers. 

In spite of such strange results, 
there is of course some sense in this 
abracadabra. Evidence has to be 
limited to a certain extent. 

But the efficacy of the abraca- 
dabra “incompetent, irrelevant and 
immaterial” is one of the things that 
make the criminal’s path lie through 
a magic wood. From the time he is 
arrested to the time the judge charges 
the jury there are numberless op- 
portunities for his counsel to pro- 
nounce this charm or that. All may 
fail when pronounced. If any is found 
good in the last appellate court, his 
sins are washed away. These abraca- 
dabras account largely for the fact 
found by the Baumes Commission 
that of each 100 men arrested for 
felonies in New York in 1925, only 20 
went to trial and only 15 were jailed 
or fined. Criminals will take a chance 
on a trial with so many charms 
available. Prosecutors are glad to 
get all but the strongest cases out 
of the way. 


HERE are many more abracadab- 
‘he that could be mentioned — 
strange and useless rigmaroles that 
make pleadings in civil cases things 
of musical wonder; quirks and turns 
in corporation law that make it 
bristle with difficulties; a stupendous 
jargon in patents that limits practice 
in them to the knowing ones; a hun- 
dred other examples of the continued 
power of abracadabra. 

Improvements are made from time 
to time. Abracadabras are exorcised 
here and there. In a dozen or more 

















States out west, “L.S.”’ has lost its 
charm. Each half-century or so real 
estate conveyances get a little 
shorter. There is a healthy movement 
on foot to make false swearing a 
crime, whether enchanted or not. 
There is a good deal of thought given 
to doing something about our cum- 
brous criminal procedure. Bail has al- 
ready been made a little hard to get. 

This is all in the direction of effi- 
ciency. But there is a lot to do yet. 
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Abracadabraism is a vested interest. 
Lawyers, title companies, criminals, 
live well by the thousands on their 
knowledge of the dark science. Then 
there are the white paper manufac- 
turers, the law book makers, the 
printers and the semicolon designers 
to be considered. 

It will be long before we get rid of 
the old Assyrian god altogether. It is 
slow work, improving both the law 
and the profits. 


Loneliness 


By DorotTHea PRALL RapDIN 


I’: not alone, for Loneliness is with me in the room, 


Soft as a rainy day, 
And she has brought 


From here and there and far away 

The six or seven that I love the best 

And put them close around me. 

I see them shining, their bright beauty all undimmed 


By any interplay 


Of light on light, as in an outside world. 


When they meet there 


They somehow shade their lamps, that all may see, 
Unblinded by a flash, the neutral road, 
Obeying the common traffic laws of courtesy; 


Yet inwardly 


They feel defeated, hidden, not themselves. 
But now each burns as if alone, full strength, 
Each with his own and individual ray, 


A gay blue twinkle, 
Or a warm red glow, 


And one clear, white and steady ideal flame, 


Till all their colored gleams 


Have lit a shadowy wonderland with starry loves. 


But oh, dear Loneliness, am I an ingrate then? 


That I'd so gladly leave 


You and your gentle company of gathered friends, 


For a warm swift carouse 


With one of them, with one of them, 


In a laughing, lighted house. 








Very Old McAdam 


By Netson Lioyp 


Mr. Pendleton Samples a Bottle and Becomes Involved 


in a Case 


ARMON J. PENDLETON is one 
H of the best known men in 
New York. In fact, he has 
frequently been called the city’s 
most useful citizen. He has long been 
in the forefront of every movement 
for civic betterment, an important 
figure in philanthropic enterprises, 
and a leader in the battles for politi- 
cal reform. His name appears on the 
directing boards of several hospitals 
and museums. He is active in the 
church. In fact, one might think his 
whole life to be given to doing good. 
But he has other large interests. As 
a lawyer, he stands among the 
leaders of the bar. His firm, Packer, 
Handy, Hooker and Pendleton, is 
one of the oldest and most respected 
in Gotham. Packer and Handy have 
long since died; Hooker, in his 
eightieth year, is merely the titular 
head, and it is Pendleton, the sixty- 
year-old Junior, who directs the 
partnership’s vast legal activities. 
To men of less importance, be- 
coming involved in the Parchesi 
Club scandal would have been a 
matter of little moment. To one with 
his reputation for benevolence, for 
uprightness and influence, to be en- 
meshed in that affair meant almost 


disaster. Yet involved in it he was; 
which goes to prove the old adage 
that great oaks from little acorns 
grow, and that small events can lead 
to cataclysms. 


I" THE case of Mr. Pendleton, the 
small event occurred on an April 
afternoon. He had been working in 
the Bar Association for hours on his 
argument in the great case of Potis- 
off versus The Eureka Steel Com- 
pany for commissions on war ma- 
terial sold to the Imperial Russian 
Government. It was an important 
cause involving nearly a million dol- 
lars, the Pendleton firm, of course, 
representing the great corporation. 
By three o’clock the lawyer had fin- 
ished his labors. He was tired, but he 
was satisfied. The lateness of the 
hour gave him an excuse for not 
going to Wall Street to his office. So 
he was pleased. Stepping jauntily 
forth into the street, he entered his 
car and directed his chauffeur to 
drive him home. Home that day 
meant his country house at Roslyn. 

The car had not gone far up Fifth 
Avenue before Mr. Pendleton real- 
ized that he was hungry. In his in- 
terest in his work he had forgotten 

















his luncheon. Ordinarily, in such a 
case, he would have dropped in at 
the dignified Diluvian Club, but he 
had passed it by a block, and rather 
than turn back in the heavy traffic 
he ordered his man to drive on to 
the Parchesi. Anyway, he thought, it 
would not be a bad idea to stop at 
the Parchesi, for he would have an 
opportunity to inspect the new 
building, which as yet he had not 
seen. Mr. Pendleton, as we have said, 
as an older man, ordinarily fre- 
quented the Diluvian, but he had 
been a member of the Parchesi al- 
most from its inception, and had 
followed it in its migrations from the 
Washington Square region to the 
Park. The Diluvian was the place 
for good food and pleasant naps in 
the deep chairs of the library; the 
Parchesi was the place for younger 
men with a passion for indoor sports 
from racquets and squash to bridge 
and poker for high stakes. 


S° IT was almost as a stranger that 
the lawyer passed through the 
new building’s doorway. The old hall 
man recognized him and bowed 
politely, for he, too, had followed the 
club for years in its migrations. Mr. 
Pendleton went on into the great 
hallway, passing a half dozen young 
men who were unknown to him. He 
felt almost an intruder when he had 
to call a servant to direct him to the 
bar. But here he was more at home, 
for he recognized at once the fa- 
miliar, smiling face of James Fogerty, 
the bartender, another of those who 
had clung to the club through the 
years. 

“You’re quite a stranger, Mr. 
Pendleton,” said Fogerty genially, 
holding out a damp hand. 
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“Yes — yes, James,” returned the 
lawyer. “First time I’ve been in the 
new house. Had no luncheon — 
didn’t want to drive to Roslyn on an 
empty stomach. I suppose you can 
let me have some buttermilk.” 

“And that’s about all — that and 
vichy water,” Fogerty replied 
mournfully. The genial smile was 
gone. “Times have changed, Mr. 
Pendleton. To think that a gentle- 
man, like you, can’t have what you 
want!” The bartender made a feint 
of producing the buttermilk, but he 
was furtively peering through the 
door. Seeing no one in sight, he pro- 
duced instead of the bucolic bever- 
age ordered, a promising looking 
black bottle. As he pulled the cork, 
the smile returned to his face. 

“It’s some of my own,” he said. 
“Pre-war. I save it for my friends — 
special friends. Try it.” 


E PLACED glasses on the bar. Mr. 
Pendleton smiled too. He 
grasped the bottle, adjusted his horn 
spectacles, and read the label — 
“Very Old McAdam. Bottled in 
Killieloch, Scotland. 1913.” 

“This is awfully nice of you, 
James,” he said genially, pouring a 
generous drink. As he took a sip of the 
amber liquid, his smile grew broader. 
“It’s just what I really needed. I was 
greatly fatigued and have a long 
drive before me.” He finished his 
glass. “‘Now, what do I owe you?” 

“Nothing for that little bit.” 
Fogerty leaned over the bar and 
added in a lower voice, “You can 
have the whole bottle for eleven 
dollars.” 

“Well, as long as you’ve opened 
it, I’ll take it, James,” said Mr. 
Pendleton with condescension. “Just 
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wrap it up and I'll carry it in my 
pocket,” he added, after he had 
poured himself a second generous 
portion. 

“Now if you like it, sir,” Fogerty 
went on cautiously, “I can let you 
have a case — or several cases. You 
can put them right in your car. You 
see it’s pre-war — my own — and I 
only let my special friends have it. 
Just yesterday Mr. Bilton, the club’s 
—, took two cases, and Mr. 

anser three, and Mr. —” 

“No, no! Not today, James. Some 
other time, maybe, but not today. 
It’s fine, all right,” Mr. Pendleton re- 
turned, stuffing the package into his 
— “Here’s your eleven —” His 

ace fell. He had no money, but 

opening his wallet he found a blank 
check, which he filled in to the order 
of his benevolent friend. 


R. PenpDLETON felt so much 
better when he left the bar 
that he forgot his first intention of 
inspecting the new house, and in- 
stead started for home at once. So 
little an impression had the incident 
at the club made on his mind that 
when he reached home he forgot, too, 
the very expensive and Very Old 
McAdam. The butler found it in his 
overcoat pocket, poured out half of it 
for his own use, made up the deficit 
with water, and put the bottle in the 
sideboard. 

Mr. Pendleton is an abstemious 
man, but he is also broad-minded. 
While not favoring the compelling of 
morality by law, he has long been an 
advocate of strict enforcement of 
laws, once they are on the books. It 
is a subject on which he has written 
and spoken at length, which makes 
it rather surprising that the incident 
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of the Very Old McAdam troubled 
him so little. Had he given it any 
thought at all, he must have seen that 
he, as a sworn officer of the court, 
was not only conniving at an infrac- 
tion of a statute, but was himself 
guilty of a misdemeanor in trans- 
porting contraband goods from New 
York to Roslyn. 


FEW days later, on a Saturday 
morning, Mr. Pendleton’s dere- 
liction was recalled to him with a 
shock. That morning he was to play 
in a foursome at Ripping Rock, and 
he was looking forward with pleasure 
to an exciting contest with three 
cronies who made a practice of meet- 
ing on the links once a month, bat- 
tling for small stakes with high 
scores, and topping off the contest 
with a good luncheon. He was at 
peace with all the world when he sat 
down to his breakfast. Then he 
picked up his paper. Great black 
headlines stared at him: Parchesi 
Club Scandal! James Fogerty, the 
bartender of that exclusive organiza- 
tion, arrested with two principals for 
dispensing illicit liquors to the mem- 
bers. Officers of the club and mem- 
bers to be called before the Grand 
Jury. No one to be spared. Full list of 
the buyers in the agents’ hands. 
When Mr. Pendleton finished his 
reading and laid down his paper, 
there swept over him a chill of un- 
easiness. He remembered his check. 
Had that been found, too? He saw 
at once that he, Harmon J. Pendle- 
ton, the reformer, the staunch ad- 
vocate of law enforcement, would be 
a fine target for the District Attor- 
ney to shoot at. Prominent men in 
the list of witnesses to be called, the 
paper said! Harmon J. Pendleton 























would be a dainty morsel for the en- 
forcement officers to chew. He would 
be made ridiculous, and he was not a 
man who could stand before ridicule. 
So greatly was he disturbed that he 
could not eat his eggs, but sat silently 
staring at that paper, pondering over 
his predicament. Of course, there was 
a chance that his check had not been 
found among Fogerty’s papers. In 
that chance he was seeing hope, when 
Jackson his butler addressed him, 
holding out a card. 


“A man to see you, sir,” he said. : 


“At this time of day! What does 
he want?” the lawyer asked, taking 
the card and reading: “Stanislaus 
Slavotsky, 1392 Grand Street.” 

“He won’t say,” the butler re- 
plied. “He only says it’s important, 
and he must see you in private.” He 
waved a hand toward the hall to indi- 
cate that the caller was waiting there. 


R. PENDLETON peered cau- 
M tiously through the glass doors 
that divided the hall from the dining- 
room, and saw standing at the great 
fireplace a short, stout person, who 
had, to the lawyer’s perception, the 
appearance of a petty ward politi- 
cian. The man’s black hair was oiled, 
carefully parted in the middle, and 
curled back over the ears with geo- 
metrical accuracy. He had a large 
black mustache of the type known as 
the walrus. His clothes were unobtru- 
sive, but it was the shoes that sent a 
chill down the spine of the lawyer. 
They were the heavy, square-toed 
shoes, so commonly worn by police- 
men and court attendants. This man, 
thought Pendleton, is a process 
server. He made his decision quickly. 

“Tell him to wait, Jackson,” he 
ordered. “I shall see him presently.” 
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Then he slipped through the pan- 
try and made his way to his room by 
the back stairs. His wife was quickly 
apprised of the danger. She had never 
heard of the Very Old McAdam, but 
when the story had been hurriedly 
told, she was quick to realize the 
peril in which the family name stood, 
and was, if anything, more per- 
turbed than her husband. Like him, 
she saw but one solution of the prob- 
lem, and that a complete disappear- 
ance until the storm had passed. She 
agreed to keep the uncouth visitor 
waiting, while Mr. Pendleton made 
his escape. So Mr. Slavotsky was 
wandering impatiently around the 
hall while the lawyer, a heavily laden 
bag in his hand, was making his 
stealthy way to the garage. 


Nx found the fugitive safe for a 
time behind the sacred portals 
of the Diluvian Club, in conference 
with Henry Prosser, one of his many 
partners. Mr. Prosser was alarmed, 
for he realized what a blow it would 
be to the firm’s prestige to have its 
head dragged before the courts as a 
material witness in a liquor case. He, 
too, advised a disappearance. It was 
hard at a time when the Potisoff- 
Eureka argument was due to come 
before the courts, but they would 
simply have to secure an adjourn- 
ment until the principal counsel had 
recovered from his illness. 
Ostensibly Mr. Pendleton was on a 
sick bed in a California sanatorium. 
In reality he was quietly living at the 
Marlmore Hotel in Atlantic City, 
and known there as Thomas John- 
son, of Bangor, Me. Mr. Pendleton 
objected to sailing under false colors, 
but his partner insisted on it, other- 
wise it would soon be known that so 
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prominent a man was within a few 
hours of New York. Then the papers 
made evident to him the wisdom of 
Prosser’s advice. They were filled 
with the Parchesi scandal. Many of 
the club’s members were being kept 
cooling their heels at the door of the 
Grand Jury room. Bilton, the presi- 
dent, had been called and questioned 
about his two cases of Very Old Mc- 
Adam. Wanser had been up to ex- 
plain about his three. No one was 
being spared, nor would be, the 
District Attorney declared. That 
official’s own reputation was at stake. 
He had been accused of interesting 
himself previously only in the small 
fry of law violators. Now he had his 
chance at the big ones, and he was 
making use of it to prove his im- 
partiality. 

The fugitive’s alarm was further 
increased when in a cautious tele- 
phone conversation with his office 
he learned that Slavotsky had been 
calling there for him daily. The man, 
said Prosser, was mysterious and in- 
sistent. He seemed suspicious and 
dissatisfied, and after every call went 
away shaking his head as though he 
doubted the story of Pendleton’s 
illness. 


OUR tiresome days went by. Be- 

tween the intervals of much news- 
paper study, Mr. Pendleton passed 
the hours with such mild entertain- 
ment as the resort afforded in the 
early winter. Nearly all day he was 
on the boardwalk, in a chair or afoot, 
impatiently passing the time until 
the investigation was finished and he 
could return to New York with his 
dignity unimpaired. Then on the 
fifth morning he had a fright. He was 
ambling easily along the boardwalk, 
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almost enjoying the sunshine, when 
he spied his Nemesis. The man was 
leaning languidly with his back 
against the rail, watching the passing 
crowd. He was unmistakable. There 
were the walrus mustache and the 
square-toed shoes to identify him. 

Mr. Pendleton could not tell 
whether or not he was recognized, 
though the man had been staring at 
him curiously. He gave a start and 
then resumed his walk with a quick- 
ened pace. He wanted to look back, 
but dared not. He was almost trot- 
ting by the time he reached the Marl- 
more entrance. There he plunged in 
and paused to get his breath and 
take a view of the field. Peeping out 
cautiously he was shocked to see 
Slavotsky tramping sturdily toward 
the same door. 


see time, Mr. Pendleton fairly 
fled to the elevator and the safety 
of his room. Convinced that the sub- 
poena was at his heels and that there 
was no safety for him in Atlantic 
City, he called for his bill, settled it, 
packed his bag and made his way 
down a remote stairway to a side 
entrance and a taxi-cab. 

That evening found him in the 
library of his venerable partner, 
Eben Hooker. 

“The fellow is certainly after 
you,” said Mr. Hooker. “He was 
hanging around the office yesterday 
afternoon. The boys could hardly get 
him to go away.” The old lawyer 
took a long pull at his cigar. Then 
suddenly he asked, “Harmon, how 
much of that Very Old McAdam did 
you really buy?” 

“Just one bottle,” cried Pendle- 
ton, bringing an angry fist down 
on the table. “But under the law 

















that is just as bad as a case or ten 
cases.” 

“And to have you up before the 
Grand Jury on one bottle would 
make you look more ridiculous than 
if you had bought twenty cases. 
There is something grand about 
crime on a large scale.” 

“Of course there is always a 
chance they did not find my check in 
Fogerty’s papers,” returned Pendle- 
ton hopefully. 

“TI know — I know,” said the old 
lawyer. “We thought of making in- 
quiries, but it would have been too 
dangerous — might have given you 
away entirely.” He paused a mo- 
ment, considering. “That fellow is 
on your trail and if you hang around 
here he’ll get you — they always do. 
How about going to Canada?” 

Mr. Pendleton made a grimace and 
a gesture of dissent. 

““You’ve got to go,” cried Hooker. 
“How is it going to look to have the 
real head of our firm, the great 
Pendleton, going meekly before the 
Grand Jury to explain a petty viola- 
tion of the law and as a witness 
against Fogerty? Why the pettier it 
is the more absurb you will look. 
The papers would just chew you up. 
No, Harmon, it’s Canada for you — 
the night train to Montreal.” 


F THERE was one man of whom 
I Pendleton stood in awe, it was the 
venerable Hooker, whose reputation 
was greater than his own. For years 
he had been accustomed to bow to 
the old man’s will, and he did so 
now, much as it irked him to continue 
his flight. Morning found him in 
Montreal, and there he was infinitely 
more bored than in Atlantic City. 
Having quickly exhausted the few 
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sights, his principal occupation was 
searching the papers for news of the 
Parchesi case. Gradually that in- 
vestigation receded to the back pages 
and then there were some days of 
silence. This gave him hope, and he 
appealed to his office for information. 


HE answer was not encouraging. 
"eee had been found, 
those of Fogerty and his two princi- 
pals, and the case was being hurried 
to trial. Fortunately his own name 
had not appeared in the scandal, but 
Slavotsky was still on his trail. And 
worse — his town house was being 
watched. A strange man had been 
calling there frequently, inquiring of 
the caretaker as to his employer’s 
whereabouts. Hearing this, the fugi- 
tive became more reconciled to his 
inactivity, but nevertheless it was 
irksome, and he cursed the day when 
he had fallen a victim of the benevo- 
lence of James Fogerty. 

Mr. Pendleton, even at his age, 
was a man of considerable energy. 
He prided himself on always keeping 
physically fit, and, lest his month’s 
absence from the golf fields under- 
mine his health, he made it a practice 
to take a long daily walk. In this 
lonely exercise he could, at least, 
work off the spleen that was consum- 
ing him. Daily his steps turned to the 
Mount. Each afternoon he climbed 
the wooded hillside, stood for a time 
by the parapet on the crest, and 
gazed southward over the Quebec 
plain to the homeland from which he 
had been self-exiled: 

It was in the third week that he 
came suddenly on his Nemesis again. 
He almost touched him. Conscious of 
some one at his side, as he leaned over 
the wall, gazing longingly toward 
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home, he turned his eyes, and they 
rested on Slavotsky. He, too, was 
standing, half entranced, as he looked 
over the wide panorama to the dis- 
tant mountains. He seemed uncon- 
scious that he was so near his prey. 


N A flash Pendleton’s back was to 
I him. First he tiptoed away; then 
he broke into a long stride, and fled 
down the mountain. He knew that 
he was safe. He could not be extra- 
dited. But he had no mind to have 
Slavotsky inform New York of his 
flight to Canada. Yet gratified as he 
was by his narrow escape from detec- 
tion, he was in a fury to think that he 
would now have to move on or keep 
to his hotel room. Safe there, ponder- 
ing over his course, he decided to get 
a motor and make for Quebec, and he 
would have carried out his plan, had 
not a telegram come to relieve him of 
all his troubles: “Case settled. Fo- 
gerty and principals fined $1,000 
each. Come home. — Hooker.” 

Pendleton was very tired when he 
sat down to dinner at his own table, 
the next night. 

“If you don’t mind, my dear,” he 
said to his wife, “I think I’ll try a 
little of that Very Old McAdam. It 
will brace me up, and I am sure that 
I am entitled to it.” 

“I think you are,” said his wife 
grimly; for she was not a woman with 
a sense of humor. 

But Pendleton, unaware of his 
butler’s chemical experiments, was 
disappointed when the beverage was 
brought. “It’s queer; it doesn’t taste 
like it did,” he said. “ How did I ever 
get in such a mess for that stuff?” 
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“How did you? That’s what I’ve 
asked myself for a month,” his wife 
returned. 

““A man named Slavotsky, to see 
you, sir,” said the unobtrusive Jack- 
son, coming in with a card in his 
hand. 

Pendleton slumped down in his 
chair, and for a moment was silent. 
Had all that month of flight gone for 
nothing? What did Hooker mean by 
saying the case was over? Any way 
he would end all this doubt. He 
would surrender. 

He arose and stepped briskly into 
the hall, advancing toward the stolid 
figure by the fire-place. 

“But this case is finished,” he 
said sharply. 

“Is it?” Slavotsky replied. “Then 
we will give you more.” 


E saT down with deliberation 
H and drew from his pocket a por- 
tentous paper, which he held toward 
the lawyer. “We can give you all the 
cases you want. We have a fine large 
shipment in Montreal.” 

“What in the world are you talk- 
ing about!” cried the lawyer. “‘ What 
kind of cases?” 

“Cases of Very Old McAdam,” 
the other said blandly pushing for- 
ward the paper. “James Fogerty said 
you have been in line for some, and 
I have been trying to get in touch 
with you for a month. And that is our 
price list.” 

Mr. Pendleton sat down and 
stared blankly at his visitor. In a 
moment he was on his feet calling to 
the butler. “Jackson, bring this 
gentleman some cigars!” 

















Baseball’s Best 


By Hucu S. FuLLerToN 


Babe Ruth figures with Ty Cobb, Nap Lajote, Walter Johnson, 
Christy Mathewson and other stars in an expert's 
choice of the All-Time, All-American Team 


IcH was the greatest team 
VV in the annals of baseball? 
Or, putting it otherwise, 


who among the most famous stars of 
the game would make up a theoreti- 
cal All-Time, All-American nine? 

Hoary questions these, and still 
unsettled after countless arguments 
in bleachers and bar-rooms. So often 
have they been proposed to me for 
an opinion that I’m offering in what 
follows my best considered judg- 
ment. It has not been lightly come 
by. I have made a study of the teams 
of the National League since 1880 
(most of which I have watched) and 
of the American League since its in- 
ception thirty years ago, as well as 
of the old American Association and 
the short lived Federal League. 

The survey reveals the fact that 
never, excepting in one brief interval, 
have there been enough first class 
ball players to supply the demand. 
That was when the twelve-club Na- 
tional League was reduced to eight 
teams and the best material of the 
twelve condensed into eight. Then, 
with a player limit of eighteen, there 
was a sufficient number of superla- 
tively good men to make eight teams. 


The problem of selecting an All- 
Time, All-American team is compgra- 
tively an easy one if a student of the 
game picks the outstanding men in 
each position since 1880, because in 
every decade there arises some Cobb, 


some Ruth, some Chase or some | 


Jimmy Collins; but even then one is 
certain to encounter arguments re- 
garding at least four positions. Nor is 
it at all certain that, if anyone could 
pick the twenty greatest players of 
all time and assemble them into one 
team, that team would prove a 
winner. There probably have been 
twenty teams since 1880 that could 
beat out in any regular season the 
best “all-time” team ever chosen, 
because (notoriously in the past) it 
has been found that “all stars” do 
not play well as teams. 


gery proceeding in the effort to 
pick the greatest of all teams, it 
seemed reasonable to study teams 
that have played as teams to see 
whether one of them may not have 
been All-American in fact. And, after 
studying every team that has played 
since 1880, I find there are just seven- 
teen which deserve consideration as 
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claimants. They are the Providence 
team of 1884, Anson’s old Chicago 
White Stockings, the Detroit team 
of 1887, Comiskey’s four time cham- 
pionship St. Louis Browns, the New 
York team of 1889, Cleveland of 
1892, Boston of 1897-98, Baltimore’s 
famous Orioles, Boston of 1903, the 
Chicago Cubs under Frank Chance, 
Hughie Jennings’s Detroit Tigers, 
Chicago’s “Hitless Wonders” led by 
Fielder Jones, the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics of 1910 to 1914, the Boston 
Red Sox of 1912, the same organiza- 
tion in 1915, Chicago’s infamous 
Black Sox, and the New York 
Yankees assembled by Miller Hug- 
gins. 

Some magnificent teams are 
omitted for cause: the Boston Braves 
of 1914, two Pittsburgh teams, the 
famous slugging aggregation col- 
lected by Ed Delehanty of Philadel- 
phia, and others. These teams were 
strong in some departments but so 
flawed by weaknesses in vital posi- 
tions as to rule them out of compari- 
son with any of the seventeen teams 
named. 


VX HEN a critic takes the line-ups 

W of the seventeen teams and 
hunts through them for the names of 
famous individual stars, he is aston- 
ished to discover that the names of 
Mike Powers, Hal Chase, Amos 
Rusie, Nap Lajoie, Ed Delehanty, 
Honus Wagner, Big Bill Lange, 
Christy Mathewson, Walter John- 
son, Grover Alexander, Rube Wad- 
dell, Frank Baker, Frankie Frisch, 
Tris Speaker, Fred Clark, Billy 
Keeler, Ross Young and many others 
rated among the best of all time are 
missing. They never played on teams 
strong in all positions. It is odd, too, 
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to find that the one which (with the 
possible exception of the New York 
Yankees) was the hardest hitting 
team ever assembled, does not rate 
among the first seventeen. That was 
Delehanty’s Philadelphia team 
which, with Orth pitching, presented 
eight .300 hitters at once and the 
ninth (Monte Cross) sometimes in 
that same class; yet could never win. 


AVING, after a study of some 784 
teams in the National, Ameri- 
can and Federal Leagues and the 
American Association, narrowed the 
field down to seventeen superlatively 
strong teams, I proceeded to a closer 
analysis and eliminated a number of 
others for cause or causes. Provi- 
dence was ruled out quickly because 
it was mediocre in catching and had 
but one pitcher — “Old Hoss” Rad- 
bourne — who finished the season 
alone and then pitched the entire 
post-season series against the Metro- 
politans. Radbourne was a remark- 
able man. He came originally from 
Bloomington, Ill., and developed a 
system of slow and fast pitching with 
a “fadeaway.” He taught his methods 
to Clark Griffith, now owner of the 
Washington team, and as a result 
Griffith became one of the best of 
pitchers in his day. The Detroit team 
of the “ Big Four” era had one medi- 
ocre and one weak infielder, and was 
only average in pitchers, Getzein, of 
the famous “Pretzel battery” (Get- 
zein and Ganzel), being the star. 
The St. Louis Browns, studied in 
the light of later developments, never 
were a great team, winning rather by 
aggressiveness and brains. In spite of 
their fame neither Robinson, Arlie 
Latham nor Foutz was great, accord- 
ing to accepted standards, nor was 























Nat Hudson even an average pitcher. 
They were smart, especially Charlie 
Comiskey, the manager, who revolu- 
tionized the manner of playing first 
base, and made his pitchers cover the 
bag, allowing the first and second 
basemen to roam and cover much 
more ground. Latham was a clown, a 
hustler, and disturber of pitchers. He 
is still going strong. He went to Lon- 
don as a “Y” secretary in the World 
War, became a “Y” worker there, 
and is still keeping the pace. 


7 New York team of 1889, 
which, in its day was considered 
the finest ever assembled, had one 
weak infielder and one below average 
outfielder. It possessed terrific hitting 
power in Gore, Roger Connor, Tier- 
nan and O’Rourke, and one of the 
best catchers of all time in Buck 
Ewing, beside strong pitchers, among 
them Hank O’Day, dean of the um- 
pires of the country. 

The Cleveland team of 1892 must 
be eliminated, although it was the 
most colorful and notorious of all 
teams. It had three great pitchers in 
Cy Young, Nig Cuppy and John 
Clarkson. Cuppy was the slowest 
pitcher in history, requiring three 
hours or more to pitch a game, and 
“Uncle Cy” still rates as one of the 
most magnificent pitchers of all 
time. On that team were “Cupid” 
Childs, a roly-poly little man almost 
as wide as he was high, yet a master 
second baseman with a surprising 
burst of speed. He, Pat Tebeau, Jess 
Burkett and Jimmy McAleer were 
fighters, and almost every game 
meant a battle when that team was 
in it. 

I remember once the Chicago 
White Stockings were playing Cleve- 
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land a Sunday game with a great 
crowd. Ropes had been stretched to 
hold the crowd back from the field 
and Tim Hurst, the most famous of 
all umpires, was in charge. The Cleve- 
land team was losing and was fight- 
ing the umpire on every play, until in 
the middle of the game Tebeau 
rushed at him, mouth drawn down at 
the corner, and said: “You blank 
blanked Irish blank blank, if you 
make another decision like that I’ll 
cut the ropes and let the crowd in on 
you.” 

Tim made no reply, but bowed his 
legs behind the plate as Jimmy Ryan 
came to bat. Ryan had a habit of 
“cricketing” a ball, hitting the low 
pitches with terrific force and “pull- 
ing” them past third base. A ball 
struck in that manner curves quickly 
as a “pulled” golf ball does. Ryan 
hit one past third base and, glancing 
down, saw it would curve foul by 
many feet, so stood still until Hurst, 
jumping up and down behind him, 
shouted: “‘Run, Jim, run! Fair ball! 
Fair ball!” Then, turning to shake 
his fist at Tebeau, he yelled: “Cut 
the ropes, ye spalpeen! Cut the 
ropes!” 


A team to watch, if one 
fancied excitement and scrap- 
ping, but even after Scrappy Bill 
Joyce and the great Indian athlete 
Sockalexis joined it, not to be consid- 
ered as one of the greatest. The Bos- 
ton team of 1903 had great catchers 
in Criger, a slender, light bundle of 
nerves and courage, and “Duke” 
Farrell, one of the Adonises of the 
game; fine pitchers in Bill Dineen 
and Long Tom Hughes; great hitting 
power with Pat Dougherty, Chick 
Stahl and Bucky Freeman, who was 
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the Babe Ruth of that era, in the 
outfield; but was mediocre at first, 
where the big Frenchman “Candy” 
LaChance played, and at second 
where Hobe Ferris reigned. Ferris 
was sulky and unreliable and Freddy 
Parent, at short, was just above aver- 
age. Those two played together for 
three years without speaking to each 
other. 

No South Sider in Chicago ever 
will admit it, but Fielder Jones’s 
championship team was not a great 
team — excepting for superb defense 
and airtight pitching. The infield was 
erratic. Rohe, at third, was a minor 
league player who rose to superb 
heights in one world’s series, and 
then was discarded. Eddie Hahn, one 
of the gamest of players, was not up 
to league standards. It was Hahn 
who, making a wild leap into the cir- 
cus seats in left centre field, crashed 
through them, smashed his nose flat, 
but hung on to the ball and saved 
one world’s series game; but neither 
he, nor Rohe, nor Frank Isbell, was a 
super-player. The strength of the 
team was in Jones’s leadership and 
team play and the pitching of Walsh, 
White and Altrock. 


T May astonish the old timers that 

I eliminate two teams which have 
been considered in baseball tradition 
among the best. These are the fa- 
mous Baltimore Orioles and the De- 
troit Tigers. The Orioles won by 
fighting aggressiveness. Jack Doyle 
was a slow and physically unfitted 
first baseman — not one first base- 
man of that team was good. “Scoops” 
Carey was mediocre; Dan Brouthers, 
the powerful hitter, was unwieldy 
and past his prime when he reached 
Baltimore; Doyle was a transformed 
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short stop and, like Hughie Jennings, 
his successor, played first base be- 
cause in those days the first baseman 
was not supposed to do much throw- 


ing. 


oun McGraw, also of the Orioles, 
J was, in spite of his great reputa- 

tion, a poor fielding third baseman. 
His strength was in his speed, daring 
and skill at bat. Keeler and Kelley 
were among the greatest of players, 
but Jennings was the one really in- 
spired man of the aggregation, and 
Keeler, the marvel player, one of the 
greatest of all time. Wilbert Robin- 
son, now manager of Brooklyn, and 
“Chicken Bill” Clarke, who for 
many years coached Princeton, were 
fine catchers, but the pitching staff 
never was good and was changed con- 
stantly. Everyone on that team ex- 
cepting the catchers fought. They 
fought umpires, opposing players, 
spectators, and when not otherwise 
engaged fought each other. 

The Tigers in their championship 
days were something like the old 
Orioles, depending upon dash and 
aggressiveness. They were led by 
Cobb and Crawford for scoring but, 
unlike the Baltimore team, they had 
great pitching and a variety of styles 
of it: Mullen being one of the finest 
curve ball pitchers, Wild Bill Dono- 
van a great speed ball pitcher, and 
Sommers a knuckle ball hurler. 
Oddly enough (he confessed it to me 
many times), Hughie Jennings was a 
poor judge of pitchers. He said he 
could not tell, unless batting, whether 
a pitcher was good or bad. His team 
had a flawed infield and Bush, the 
best of them, came late in the cham- 
pionship era. 

The combination of Crawford and 
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Cobb made the team. Cobb, beyond 
doubt, was the greatest of all greats 
in baseball, and Crawford (who 
looked like Mr. Pickwick) one of the 
best hitters of all time. Crawford was 
right behind Cobb in the batting 
order, and, without signals, hit the 
ball to protect the runner, adding 
much to Cobb’s base running. 

A comparison of the strong teams 
of Boston (which has had more su- 
per-teams than any other city) elimi- 
nates those of 1912 and 1915. The 
strength of these teams was largely 
in the attacking power of the out- 
fielders — Duffy Lewis, Tris Speaker 
and Harry Hooper—and in the 
pitching, with Babe Ruth the leading 
left-hander in 1915. 


B THIS process of elimination I 
reduced the number of teams 
with fair claims to being greatest to 
six: Anson’s old White Stockings, the 
Boston team of 1897-98 under Frank 
Selee, the Chicago Cubs under Frank 
Chance, the Athletics in their previ- 
ous championship days, the now in- 
famous Chicago Black Sox, and the 
New York Yankees. It became neces- 
sary then to decide which of these 
six was the strongest. I studied the 
records of the men in each position 
and rated them from 1 to 6, conclud- 
ing that the team which added up the 
lowest total because of strength in 
each position must have been the 
strongest. 

Students of the game will have 
little trouble in agreeing on this rat- 
ing in the majority of cases. Hal 
Chase undoubtedly was the best first 
baseman of all time, but he does not 
figure in this, as he never played on 
one of these super-teams. Fred Ten- 
ney, the Brown University catcher 
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who became a first baseman, rates 
next and first among those six teams 
we are studying. Chance, because of 
his hitting, leadership and base run- 
ning, rates second. 

Few will dispute the fact that La- 
joie, Evers, Eddie Collins, Link 
Lowe, Fred Pfeffer, and Rogers 
Hornsby have been the outstanding 
second basemen, which means that, 
in this study, we must rate Evers or 
Collins first. Evers was better than 
Collins when Collins was with the 
Athletics, and Collins the leader 
when he joined the White Sox, so I 
scored each a first. 


4 por comparing the six men in 
each position, I reached the deci- 
sion that the Boston team of 1897- 
1898 was the greatest ever to wear 
the same uniform at the same time. 
They ranked first in four positions, 
second in three, fourth in one and 
fifth in one. The Chicago Cubs rate 
second, the Chicago Black Sox third, 
the Athletics fourth, Yankees fifth, 
and Anson’s team sixth. 

The Boston team, ranking highest, 
was made up of Fred Tenney, first 
base; Robert Lincoln Lowe, second; 
Jimmy Collins, third; Herman Long, 
short; Hugh Duffy, Billy Hamilton 
and Chick Stahl, outfield; Marty 
Bergen and Charlie Ganzel, catchers; 
Kid Nichols, Jack Stivitts, Klobe- 
danz and Hickman, pitchers. If we 
could add Cy Young and Louis 
Criger, who joined the team in its 
later development, there would be no 
argument at all. 

But whether that team could beat 
the theoretical All-Time, All-Ameri- 
can team is another problem. The 
All-Time team chosen by Spaldings 
years ago was based entirely on aver- 
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ages, which are misleading in many 
cases. In choosing for myself such a 
team, to compare with that Boston 
aggregation, I was forced to make a 
study of the work, in every depart- 
ment of the game, of more than three 
hundred players, gradually eliminat- 
ing to get the most perfect men in 
each position. Among catchers I had 
to decide among Kelly, Ewing, Kling, 
Criger, Powers and Micky Cochrane, 
of the present Athletics. There was a 
long list of pitchers; Walsh, Johnson, 
Reulbach. Then there were Chief 
Bender, the Indian who was the best 
“money” pitcher of them all: that is, 
who pitched best when most de- 
pended upon it; Cicotte, Rusie, Joss 
Mordecai Brown, Cy Young and 
others. This does not include Wad- 
dell, Plank, Doc White, Rube Mar- 
quardt and other great left-handed 
pitchers. First and third base were 
comparatively easy with Chase, 
Chance, Tenney, Comiskey and Geh- 
rig for first; and Jimmy Collins, Buck 
Weaver, Jere Denny, Bill Bradley 
and Harry Steinfeldt for third. Af- 
ter studying countless figures and 
consulting with dozens of players and 
managers, I decided that the All- 
Time, All-American team was: 


trst base, Hal Chase; second 

base, Napoleon Lajoie; short 
stop, Honus Wagner; third base, 
James Collins; left field, Babe Ruth; 
centre field, Bill Lange; right field, 
Tyrus Cobb; catchers, John Kling 
and Micky Cochrane; pitchers, (right- 
handed) Christy Mathewson and 
Walter Johnson (left-handed), Rube 
Waddell. 

I said it was doubtful whether 
that team could beat the Boston out- 
fit because of the temperaments and 
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characters of the players. Chase, for 
instance, was a reckless, gambling 
fellow who finally was dropped for 
crooked work. A left-handed thrower, 
he had extreme speed and ease of 
movement, making plays to second 
and third bases with lightning swift- 
ness and matchless accuracy. 


| ge was placid, easy going, 
and unaggressive. He was the 
most graceful player in history, mak- 
ing miraculous stops without an ap- 
parent effort. If he had possessed the 
fighting spirit and aggressiveness of 
Evers, he would have been without 
a rival. Jimmy Collins was a swag- 
gering, rather handsome youth whose 
every move was as easy and natural 
as if it rather bored him to make 
plays, while Wagner, a ponderous, 
ong armed, awkward appearing fel- 
low, seemed as if he never would 
make a stop, yet always did. 
Honus was one of the finest 
characters the game ever knew, slow 
to make friends but ever loyal; and 
how he loved his beer! But he always 
warned the youngsters against drink- 
ing. His favorite sport was fishing 
and it seemed as if he had half the 
deserted quarry holes in Western 
Pennsylvania stocked with bass. 
After a hard game he would be first to 
get dressed and would rush out, grab 
me and say: “Time for a few bass?” 
I knew Honus when he first came 
into baseball as a pitcher. His brother 
was playing on the team. There was 
a salary limit and the manager 
needed another player, but could pay 
only $75 a month. The elder Wagner 
said his kid brother could play and 
the manager telegraphed an order 
for a ticket from Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania, to Youngstown, Ohio. Just 
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after breakfast the next morning, 
four hours before the passenger train 
arrived, Honus appeared, covered 
with cinders and soot. He hadn’t 
waited for the ticket, but had come 
by freight. He could throw and hit, 
but his terrific speed, without skill, 
killed off catchers. He tried other 
positions and, at Louisville after 
playing the outfield, became a short 
stop. The reason was that he made a 
throw from centre field to catch a 
runner at the plate and threw so hard 
that the force of the ball knocked the 
catcher, Charlie Dexter, a small man, 
back from the plate so far he couldn’t 
touch the runner who scored. He was 
one of those players who help mana- 
gers in handling youngsters and in 
teaching them. 


uTH, the best advertised of all 
R players, is much misunderstood. 
He is a kindly, lovable, big boy, reck- 
less and irresponsible until a few 
years ago. I think he is the most 
obliging big fellow the game ever 
knew, always willing to do anything 
for or with a friend. 

Lange, the Ruth of his day, was 
jolly, reckless and irresponsible; one 
of those good-natured, happy fellows 
who drive managers wild. Weighing 
230, standing six feet three, he pos- 
sessed tremendous speed, and was 
one of the most daring and skilful 
base runners in the history of the 
sport, and, possibly excepting 
Speaker, the finest fielder it ever has 
known. Cobb was the fiery, fighting 
Southern type, a very likable man 
with a wild temper, and undoubtedly 
the greatest player of all time. Be- 
side being the best base runner and 
hitter he was a magnificent fielder 
and a fine thrower until he hurt his 
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arm, but it was his indomitable spirit 
that made him the leader. He fought 
for every point and fought his fellows 
if they did not battle as hard for 
victory as he did. I sat behind Cobb 
on the club house porch once with 
Germany Schaefer, watching him in- 
stead of the game. He moved before 
each pitch, and leaped in one or an- 
other direction each time a ball was 
thrown, never still for an instant and 
always tensely observant of every 
move made on the field. 


ATHEWSON was perhaps the 
M greatest pitcher we ever have 
had. Quiet, studious, slow to reach a 
conclusion but quick to act when he 
did, he would have succeeded at any- 
thing he attempted. He came from 
college at Bucknell into the major 
league as a fast curve ball pitcher. In 
the third year the strain of pitching 
fast curves weakened his arm. He 
studied a new system and com- 
menced pitching slow balls and slow 
curves. Later, when the arm seemed 
entirely gone, he worked hour after 
hour for weeks until he mastered his 
“fadeaway,” which kept him at the 
head of the pitchers for four more 
years. 

Johnson, a big, quiet, steady-eyed 
fellow, was the king of speed pitchers. 
When he was using his “swift” he 
was unbeatable; but he really was a 
better pitcher after he lost his great 
speed and became a skilful slow curve 
and “mixup” pitcher, than when he 
relied upon speed alone. 

I wanted once to see how fast 
Walter threw a ball, and warmed up 
with him. He warmed up slowly, and 
when I demanded to see his “swift” 
he grinned and threw a fast one, say- 
ing that was all he had. It was fast, 
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but not faster than others. Then, 
when he was ready to stop, he tilted 
back his broad shoulders a trifle and 
the ball knocked the mitt off my 
hands and rolled on. He threw it so 
fast I hardly managed to get the mitt 
in front of it. 

Waddell was an eccentric, a giant 
with the mind of a ten-year old boy, 
perfectly tractable when not influ- 
enced by bad advice. I roomed with 
him one season on the road and we 
became great chums, because, I 
think, I always called him “Eddie” 
instead of Rube. He would come to 
the room about midnight, take a 
dollar from my pocket, send a boy 
for two oranges, a lemon pie and a 
bottle of beer, sit on the edge of the 
bed in his nightshirt while he con- 
sumed the supplies, and then sleep 
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as an infant is supposed to sleep. He 
had terrific speed, a fast-breaking 
curve, and when he was interested 
(which he sometimes was not), he 
was unbeatable. 

Kling was the most finished catcher 
I eversawuntil thislad Cochranecame 
into the game to spoil the theory of 
us veterans that there are no great 
players being developed. Hehasevery- 
thing Kling had excepting cunning; 
hits better, and is faster on the bases. 

It would be a difficult team for 
managers and umpires to handle, and 
it is doubtful whether it would be a 
pennant winner if all of them, at their 
best, could be assembled; and, as a 
matter of opinion, I would wager a 
hat the old Boston team, with Her- 
man Long spurring it on, would beat 
it out in a long series. 

















Miss Loop 


By EpirH Orr 


Portrait of a Good Soul 


spects to a camel; no not ex- 

actly; yet every year when June 
came around and the family visit to 
Barnum’s circus was in order, when 
we stood, father, mother, Ted and I, 
before the enclosure where the camels 
munched with swinging jaws their 
endless cuds, I thought of Miss Loop, 
and wondered (though the question 
seemed too indecent ever to be asked) 
if the rest of them were not thinking 
of her, too. 

The camel’s head, smallish for the 
vast size of the creature, was a long 
way from the ground, and so was 
Miss Loop’s; it terminated a curving, 
gangling neck, and so did Miss 
Loop’s; it lifted its long and brittle 
legs with concentration, with circum- 
spection, as if all its spiritual dignity 
but just sufficed to keep its undulat- 
ing bulk in equilibrium, and just so 
moved Miss Loop; as if, for both of 
them, the external order to which 
they were subject pressed so close, 
that it must be, from moment to 
moment, kept at bay by an attitude 
of conscious self-sufficiency. 

The camel’s upper lip drew back 
uneasily, and its expression was of 
peevishness, anger, contempt. Miss 
Loop’s upper lip trembled and bared 


S: was not comparable in all re- 





her teeth (which were long, like the 
camel’s, and yellowish), but the ex- 
pression on her lips, even when her 
glazy eyes confessed anguish or irrita- 
tion, was bland, timid, conciliating. 

The camel, an exotic animal, once 
a beast of burden, now a show for a 
children’s holiday, was a thrilling 
sight to see, an agreeable subject for 
meditation. Miss Loop was a night- 
mare. She hung like a cloud-wrapped 
mountain frowning over years and 
years of my infancy. 


REALLY had wanted, before I knew 
Miss Loop, to go to Sunday 
School. Other children came back 
from the Infant Class bearing picture 
cards decorated with doves and lilies 
above a printed Golden Text. But 
when I attained to it, Sunday School 
was without glamour; a vapid spec- 
tacle merely, in which Miss Loop 
took all the parts. Myself and two or 
three dozen other infants functioned 
as chorus, huddled in the front pews 
of the church, which, the service over 
and the congregation departed, 
swelled out vast and cavernous, full 
of strange echoes, smelling of plush 
and withering flowers. 
We recited “The Lord is my shep- 
herd,” led by Miss Loop. She played 
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Onward, Christian Soldiers, and 
sang so loud in a shrieking soprano 
that our treble pipings were quite 
drowned out, like the modest fiddling 
of crickets in the grass when a white- 
throat sings in a neighboring tree. 
We were too young to be entitled to 
Sunday School leaflets, but from one 
of her own Miss Loop expounded in 
words of one syllable, painfully, con- 
scientiously, plucked and assembled, 
the lessons to be learned from Abra- 
ham’s projected sacrifice of Isaac. 
In the end we did receive a card 
apiece with “Suffer little children to 
come unto Me” upon it, but there 
was no rapture in its acquisition, for 
Miss Loop was busy herding us out 
in seemly order, and in rebuking the 
little boys who tried to get possession 
of two cards. 


osopy liked the Infant Class; we 
N only pretended we did to those 
who were not yet eligible. Nobody 
liked Miss Loop; we never spoke of 


her but as “She.” When she spoke to 
us we dropped our eyes, not in hu- 
mility, but invaded with a dislike for 
the expression of which experience 
had as yet provided no technique. 
But we kept on going to the Infant 
Class. There was something impera- 
tive and official about it, and about 
Miss Loop; once we had been com- 
mitted to them, they could no more 
be evaded than day school or the 
process of growing up. To grow as 
fast as possible was indeed our only 
hope. Some day we should escape to 
the regular Sunday School; and the 
musty, red-plush pews that smelled 
like sweet potatoes, the light through 
stained-glass windows, would be- 
come associated with church-going 
exclusively; under the same hier- 
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archy, to be sure, for the minister was 
Miss Loop’s brother-in-law, and it 
was partly that relationship which 
lent her authority. 

Miss Loop lived in Mr. Moffat’s 
house, but they were never seen to- 
gether, any more than the sun and 
the moon. 


HERE was nothing really objec- 

tionable about Mr. Moffat. He 
was pale and slight, with a broad, 
shiny brow from which the sandy 
hair was receding; the lower part of 
his face as he stood in the pulpit was 
always in shadow, but when you met 
him on the street there was a pleas- 
ant light, quite colorless, in his eyes, 
and a kindly smile, presented to you 
surreptitiously under cover from 
your elders. He had two voices: an 
everyday voice, and a rolling, pulpit 
voice that fell into lower and ever 
more resounding depths, extricated 
itself with a grating sound, and in the 
middle register expanded in astound- 
ing crescendos. In church he pro- 
nounced worship wahbship and hearts 
her-r-rts, but though I listened for his 
week-day version I never heard it: 
they seemed to be altogether Sunday 
words. 

Mrs. Moffat was difficult to con- 
ceive as Miss Loop’s sister, and yet 
did faintly resemble her. She was 
younger, straighter, not so tall, and 
if she had been a little different would 
have been almost pretty. She had 
three little girls, and a baby who 
looked like a girl but was named 
Thomas after his father. The little 
girls were all very good, and it was a 
trial to be asked to play with them. 

The big Sunday School we did at- 
tain at last, the classes held in the 
vestry and presided over as a whole 
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by Mr. Spinney in mutton-chop 
whiskers and a black frock coat. 
Mr. Spinney, with a prayer, a hymn 
and a few inspiring words, would 
pilot us on our way and then retire 
from the platform to the northeast 
corner of the room, where he con- 
ducted clandestinely a Bible Class of 
people who looked old enough to be 
fathers and mothers or even teachers, 
and so beyond the need of any in- 
struction whatsoever. We remained 
in the southwest corner, two facing 
benches full, in charge of Mrs. Maple, 
who lisped and did not, like an or- 
dinary day school teacher, regard 
whispering as a misdemeanor; in due 
course, unless our parents moved to 
another town or embraced another 
denomination, we should ourselves 
make port in the Bible Class, now far, 
far away. 

We had escaped Miss Loop, seem- 
ingly forever. 

But the exigencies of education 
were vaster and more severe than 
ever one had imagined. The dominion 
of Miss Loop was vaster. 


M* EIGHTH birthday arrived and 
it became incumbent upon me 
to learn to play the piano. To play 
the piano it was necessary to “take” 
either of Mrs. Harlow or Miss Loop. 
Mrs. Harlow had studied in Ger- 
many and, in marrying, abandoned a 
career. She would be bothered with 
no child who did not show evidence 
of being a prodigy, unless that child 
had been sufficiently grounded by 
some other teacher. There was no 
royal road to Mrs. Harlow, and the 
common one led through Miss Loop. 

Miss Loop descended upon us; at- 
tacked us in our very home. Twice 
every week, peering through the win- 
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dow, I caught sight of her approach- 
ing in her swaying, ill-balanced gait, 
climbing the steps, ringing the bell. 
My turn came first. I sat upon one 
end of the bench, she upon the other, 
her head reaching the top of the up- 
right piano, mine scarcely above the 
keyboard, while I demonstrated how 
little progress in fingering the scale I 
had made from Tuesday to Friday. 
After she was through with me, I 
escaped and tried to forget her, while 
my brother Ted was deposited upon 
the bench for his half-hour of torture. 
We hated her. Nobody but Ted 
knew how much I hated Miss Loop; 
nobody knew as I did how he hated 
her. It never occurred to me to tell 
any one else. One had, of course, to 
play the piano; one had to learn from 
Miss Loop. We did not conceal from 
our parents that music had no 
charms for us; but only tried to ex- 
plain our objection to practising. 


l HAD been told us that Miss 
Loop, if displeased by too many 
false notes, would rap upon our 
knuckles with her own bony fingers; 
but this she never did. Her attitude, 
to be just, was always mild, even 
propitiatory. She only droned: one 
M0 +s EI. os BBP hee 
or one... two... three ina voice 
that was intended to be as impersonal 
as a metronome, but that, uncon- 
sciously to herself, followed the tune. 
Rapping on the knuckles would have 
been on the whole easier to bear, for 
it would have justified reprisals. 
Miss Loop had been teaching me 
for a year; my bi-weekly music les- 
sons no longer consisted of scales and 
exercises only; the second of each was 
dedicated to the execution of a 
“piece” to which I was expected to 
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look forward with joy. But pieces, 
though not so excruciating, moment 
by moment, as scales, had in them a 
latent horror; in that, once you had 
mastered them, you might be law- 
fully called upon to perform them in 
public, in the family circle or for the 
entertainment of callers. There was 
no object, therefore, in getting those 
little black spots off the page and 
out, by way of your fingers, as 
sounds. 


TS name of the current piece was 
Minuet, and it was written by 
one whom Miss Loop insisted on 
your calling, in defiance of its spell- 
ing, “Motesart.” My father pro- 
fessed to have agreeable though 
mysterious associations with this com- 
position, and looked forward to my 
being able to present it in a form 
answerable to his own expectations. 
This evidence of culture on the part 
of a mere parent was pleasing to Miss 
Loop; she shared with my father the 
secret of Minuet’s having a more 
than intrinsic charm. 

Though she shook her head sadly 
over my feeling none, of technical 
perfection she refused to despair: she 
was really quite unreasonable about 
something she called /egato. She had 
left on a Tuesday with the parting 
word that she would expect a perfect 
performance of the Minuet on Friday. 

On Friday Miss Loop was a little 
late, and the wild hope sprang up in 
me that perhaps something might 
happen which never had happened 
before — Miss Loop might not come 
at all. 

But at ten minutes past the hour 
Miss Loop arrived, and not alone; 
with her was the second of her sister’s 
children. I was expected to shake 
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hands with this child and say that I 
was glad to see her. I did so, sulkily, 
noting that Miss Loop’s bonnet was 
awry, and her face flushed and 
blotchy. 


iss Loop’s niece was already 
M known to me and was in every 
way objectionable. She was an object 
of contempt, in the first place, by 
being three whole years younger than 
myself, and out of my world alto- 
gether with respect to studies and 
games. She was a good child: when 
other children were noisy and rude, 
mothers would say to them: “See 
how good Sophronia is!” Her very 
name was a barrier to intimacy; there 
were Graces and Louises, Ruths and 
Ethels; but there simply were no 
Sophronias. I avoided pronouncing 
her name at all, for mollifying nick- 
names were unknown among the 
Moffats and the Loops. She was a 
pale child with a high forehead like 
her father’s; her te hair was 
drawn tight back and braided into 
two skinny braids. She wore that day 
a plaid dress whose dominant color 
was maroon, and over it a stiffly 
starched white “tier.” 

Miss Loop vouchsafed no expla- 
nation of the presence of Sophronia; 
like most external events in my ex- 
perience it remained inexplicable and 
causeless. She placed her tenderly in 
a large plush rocker and turned at 
once to the business of putting me 
through my scales and exercises. I 
stumbled through them, conscious, 
though I could not see her, in every 
stubborn finger, of Sophronia hear- 
ing me corrected for running my 
thumb under prematurely, or for 
ending a scale on the third finger. 

“That will do for the scales,” pro- 




















nounced Miss Loop at last, and 
turned to smile reassuringly at her 
niece. 

Sophronia did not respond. From 
the depths of the red plush rocker 
arose a despairing snuffle. 

“Darling!” cried Miss Loop 
aghast; and Sophronia burst into 
loud sobs. Miss Loop deserted the 
bench, bent in an arc above Sophro- 
nia, crooning over her. Then she 
lifted her in her arms, brought her 
limp and unprotesting to the bench, 
seated her, protected by an encircling 
arm, upon it, at the other end from 
me. I was not obliged to look at 
Sophronia, but I was unpleasantly 
conscious of the nearness of Miss 


Loop. 


BEGAN the Minuet. My right 
I elbow struck into Miss Loop as I 
played: 

“Tum tum-ti tum-ti ¢vm-ti-tum.” 

Sophronia drew in her breath in 
ascending sniffs. 

“Tum tum-ti tum-ti tum-ti-tum- 
ti-tum ...” 

"Te oes Goes GR cae” 
moaned Sophronia. 

“Don’t pay any attention to her,” 
admonished Miss Loop in an aside 
to me. 

“Tum tum-ti tum-ti tum-ti-tum 
... ti-tum-ti tum-tum tum-tee.” 

“I want to go ho-o-ome!” wailed 
Sophronia. 

Miss Loop regarded her not. She 
beat time: “One, two-and, three-and, 
one-and two... three...” inton- 
ing, as usual; and when Sophronia’s 
sobs waxed louder, bidding me par- 
enthetically not to notice. 

“Tum tum-ti tum-ti ¢um-ti-tum.” 

“One, two-and, three-and, one-and, 
‘wo, three,” went Miss Loop, louder 


MISS LOOP 
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and louder, till it was as if she were 
singing and I playing a feeble ac- 
companiment. 

After all, half an hour can not last 
forever. 

My mother was in the room. She 
was talking to Miss Loop anxiously, 
sympathetically. Her sympathy was 
all with Miss Loop and with Sophro- 
nia. She gave Sophronia a choco- 
late cooky and paid no attention 
whatever to me. 

“All day,” whispered Miss Loop. 
“She has been with me like this all 
day, poor child. The others are with 
their grandmother; but after all. . . 
at her age... four of them, you 
know . . . we couldn’t expect it.” 

A tear, proportionate to the size 
of Miss Loop, rolled down her long 
cheek. My mother reached up (she 
was a small woman) and patted Miss 
Loop’s shoulder. 

After Sophronia and Miss Loop 
were gone she did not speak; she 
looked as if she were going to cry 
herself. 

Ted had all the luck; his lesson was 
forgotten altogether. 


HE next day it somehow reached 

me that the Moffats had another 
baby — a girl — and that Mrs. Mof- 
fat was dead. My idea was that this 
was all of a piece with the emotional 
instability of the family; but as an 
event the death of Mrs. Moffat was 
a thing apart, and the sobs of 
Sophronia and the misplaced bonnet 
of Miss Loop were things apart. 

A delicious period, as if in answer 
to all my prayérs, now set in. No 
more music lessons, at least for the 
present. It was spring; flannels were 
discarded and gingham frocks put on. 
The buttercups and daisies were up. 
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We were digging in the garden and 
planting pansies out of boxes from 
the grocer’s. Miss Loop was only 
a memory. 

But it was the nature of school and 
music lessons to go on forever; you 
could only escape them for a little 
while. Vacation was over and Miss 
Loop began her rounds again. Once 
a week was all she had time for now; 
she was busy at home, looking after 
Mr. Moffat and the five little Mof- 
fats. She had no time even for the 
Infant Class at Sunday School, and 
it had passed to the hands of Miss 
Mervin, who had curly hair and 
dimples, and was recognized by me 
as almost young. 

But for two long years more I 
must suffer Miss Loop, and wrestle 
with minor scales, the sonatine of 
Clementi and the Songs Without 
Words. 1 played them till I could 
bear it no longer. I broke forth and 
told my mother that I hated music, 
and please couldn’t I stop “taking.” 


I Do stop taking music lessons. But 
by no special dispensation; Miss 
Loop has quite ceased to give them. 
She has retired altogether into pri- 
vate life, which somehow seems as 
indecorous for a woman so large and 
so accustomed to being in the public 
eye as for the average housewife to 
emerge from it. 

I am occupied with my own life, 
to the exclusion of all thoughts of 
Miss Loop. Before long I shall be 
entering my teens, and already the 
sentimental shadow of adolescence is 
over me. Music no longer being con- 
nected in any way with Miss Loop, 
my gymnastics upon the keyboard 
no longer obligatory, they take on 
the seduction of the forbidden. From 
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my mother’s portfolio I extract The 
Dying Poet and play it to myself 
toward nightfall. I borrow the 
waltzes of Chopin from a more ac- 
complished friend, and lose myself 
in those sounds by which the name- 
less yearnings of adolescence are both 
excited and assuaged. 


I AM sorry now that I used to say 
I hated music. I play the waltz in 
C-sharp minor quite loud, hoping 
that some one will hear me, be 
amazed at the sudden flowering of 
my genius, and insist that it must at 
all costs be developed. 

I have pictured myself in the 
music room of Mrs. Harlow, or per- 
haps in the studio of Mr. Watching, 
who has recently returned from 
Vienna with his hair worn like Mr. 
Paderewski’s and a flowing Windsor 
tie. On the whole I rather incline to 
Mr. Watching. 

A hint to my mother, artfully off- 
hand, raises a little ripple in the 
cautious blankness of her coun- 
tenance, a ripple that reaches the 
surface before my tone can have 
reached the depths. I am uneasy; 
she looks persuadable too soon. 

Nor does the conversation I pres- 
ently overhear seem to me of good 
omen. My mother is talking with my 
grandmother and my youngest un- 
married aunt. A name is uttered 
which calls me up into everyday 
life out of The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land. 

“As good a soul as ever lived, 
Maria Loop!” maintains my grand- 
mother with what seems to me a 
quite inappropriate indignation. 

“Turned out after all these years 
to live in that one miserable little 
room!” adds my aunt. She also 
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seems indignant. I have noticed be- 
fore this that grown people, espe- 
cially women, are always indulging in 
conversational part songs, in which 
the emotional tone given by the first 
voice is echoed by the others, rather 
by way of compliment than from a 
common intellectual conviction. 

“It’s a shame!” says my mother. 
“And those children all she had to 
live for!” 


T TAKES careful listening to make 
I out why my grandmother is indig- 
nant at the goodness of Miss Loop, 
and why Miss Loop is to be turned out, 
and why she has no longer Sophro- 
nia and the other little Moffats to 
live for. And even when the major 
fact is plain it seems both uninter- 
esting in itself and quite without 
bearing on my own concerns. Mr. 
Moffat is about to be married to 
Miss Mervin, that is all; to Miss 
Mervin of the curls and dimples, 
lingering till now unculled in the 
Infant Class. I return to my book. 

My mother is speaking again. 
Again I hear the bodeful name of 
Loop. 

“She was!” maintains my mother. 
“She was, she was, she was!” 

Her tone is low and mysterious. 
It’s very quiet, and her shameless use 
of a word that has begun for me to 
tingle with strange overtones, 
arouses me. I feel it expedient to 
keep my eyes still upon the page. 

“No!” cries my aunt. Incredulity 
is now the note. 

“In love with him,” repeats my 
mother, firmly. “He was always 
around the house . . . and he liked 


her well enough, too. It’s my belief 
he’d have married her if Rachel 
hadn’t come back from school about 
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the time he got his first charge.” 

“Oh, no!” protests my aunt. She 
has not emerged from the romantic 
age into which I am entering. Doubt- 
less these alleged indiscretions of 
Miss Loop’s seem as indecent to her 
as they do to me. Miss Loop pre- 
suming to have been in love! It is 
not pathetic; it is not funny; it 
is simply to be forgotten lest the 
idea shatter one’s world to frag- 
ments. 


ATER in the day my mother says, 
L without looking at me: “Miss 
Loop could come tomorrow for your 
first lesson.” 

“But I don’t want to take lessons 
of Miss Loop!” 

“Ellen!” begins my mother, ex- 
perimenting with sternness. . . . 

“All over again — as if I were a 
baby!” 

The sternness has not quite come 
off; she decides to be pleading. She 
has an object other than discipline, 
an object that has nothing whatever 
to do with my desires or my welfare. 
“Please be a good girl, and do as 
mother wishes. If you work hard and 
practise as you should, it may not be 
for long. Miss Loop . . . isn’t very 
well.” 

This is a euphemism for childish 
ears, as I know; I understand it per- 
fectly and I scorn it. 

The shadow is falling. I look out 
of the window. There she is, her high 
shoulders stooping as she gathers her 
skirts around her to ascend the steps; 
her vast bulk swaying, her upper lip 
drawn back, tremulous, apologetic, 
though her eyes see nothing but an 
unopened front door. 

I frown and stamp my foot. I want 
to cry. It is no use . . . I hate her. 








The Passing of the Liberal 
College 


By Raymonp J. Gray 


An educator discusses a problem upon the solution of which, 
he says, depends the future of American culture 
and, perhaps, of the nation itself 


FORMER Harvard professor of 
A philosophy expresses the fear 


that certain tendencies in 

our educational system will, if un- 
checked, destroy that unique feature 
of American education — the four 
year liberal college. It is to be re- 
gretted that the professor’s warning 
comes too late. Unmistakable evi- 
dence indicates that what was for- 
merly the liberal college has every- 
where either entirely disappeared or 
is fast disappearing. The disintegra- 
tion, it is true, has been gradual, 
often imperceptible; yet the decline 
has roots that reach far into the past. 
Half a century ago, a number of 
American educators began to ridicule 
the old-fashioned classical course, to 
which the liberal college from time 
immemorial has been committed, as 
unsuitable to our time and country. 
These critics pointed out that there 
was not enough science in the curricu- 
lum and insisted that the education 
received in this type of institution 
was narrow and impractical. As a 
result a movement was started to 


reform the college, this reformation 
usually taking the shape of a re- 
vamped curriculum in which a large 
place was devoted to the sciences 
and to what were ambitiously termed 
the newer humanities, history, eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociol- 
ogy. With the introduction of the 
elective system the transformation of 
the college seemed assured. Despite 
changes so radical, many colleges 
for a while retained the old spirit of 
discipline and culture, and as an aid 
to these continued to lay emphasis on 
the study of the ancient languages, 
but the original unity and purpose of 
the institution had been broken. 
Practical ideals had replaced literary 
and cultural ideals. Thenceforth the 
disintegration of the liberal college 
was a mere matter of time. 


A’ EARLY as 1898 Harry Thurston 
Peck, writing of these changes 
in the college, could state: “By 
throwing its doors wide open to 
every one and for every purpose, and 
by losing all perception of its original 
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design, its chief importance and its 
noblest influence are vanishing away 
—lost in the well-nigh universal 
reign of the commonplace.” Even 
more striking are the words of Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell, who in his 
Report of 1907 declared: “The 
college is without clear-cut notions 
of what a liberal education is and how 
it is to be secured, . . . and the pity 
of it is that this is not a local or 
special disability, but a paralysis 
affecting every college of arts in 
America.” Not long after this ad- 
mission Professors Kelsey, West, 
Paul Shorey, and others made a 
brilliant but unsuccessful attack 
upon the innovators and attempted 
to arouse a nation-wide interest in 
training in the classics, but the effort 
was too late, and the nation refused 
to listen. 


B 1915 the transformation of the 
college had made great ad- 
vances. That year happened to mark 
the hundredth anniversary of Al- 
legheny College. The president of the 
institution, Dr. William H. Craw- 
ford, took occasion of the event to 
invite a distinguished group of educa- 
tors to discuss the present status and 
probable future of the American 
college. The results were very sig- 
nificant of the trend of the times. 
Dean Charles H. Haskins of Har- 
vard sounded the keynote of the 
conference when he said: “The time 
has come when we might as well 
admit frankly, however much we 
may deplore the fact, that for the 
great body of our college students 
the classics have lost their hold as the 
basis of general education.” 
Professor Shorey, after insisting 
upon the cultural value of literature, 
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called attention to “the hostility to 
serious literary study as a part of the 
college curriculum sometimes mani- 
fested by the system-mongers, the 
prophets of pseudo-science, hes peda- 
gogical psychologists, the men of one 
trademark idea, who are seeking to 
dominate the education and the intel- 
lectual life of our time.” 

Professor Conklin of Princeton 
affirmed that “In not a few institu- 
tions scientific studies overshadow 
all others and we have passed from 
the condition of a generation ago, 
when science was merely tolerated in 
the curriculum, to one in which the 
question is frequently asked whether 
we are not in danger of losing our 
classics and humanities.” 


N ACCURATE analysis of the 
A changes going on was given by 
Alexander Meiklejohn, then Presi- 
dent of Amherst: “ Weare just emerg- 
ing from a period in which the col- 
lege has been regarded asa part of the 
university and has been identified 
with the whole in essential attitude 
and spirit. But the day of that con- 
fusion is rapidly closing. The one 
confusion which does today threaten 
our understanding of the function of 
the college is that which identifies it 
with the professional school, which 
declares that there is no genuine edu- 
cation which is not really professional . 
which characterizes the belief in a 
‘liberal education,’ separate from 
and independent of vocational and 
professional study, as an idle creation 
of dream and fancy.” 

From 1915 to 1918 interest in 
liberal studies further gave way to 
interest in the sciences and in sub- 


jects of immediate practical service 
to the individual. This period, like 
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the years immediately preceding it, 
is marked by a growing movement in 
favor of the technical, the commer- 
cial, and the cosmopolitan high school 
as opposed to the former type — the 
academic or college preparatory 
school. Even in the East, where pri- 
vate secondary establishments had 
ever been most flourishing, the tend- 
ency toward a practical as contrasted 
with a cultural education was very 
noticeable. But it was especially in 
the West and Middle West that the 
rapid multiplication of cosmopolitan 
public high schools definitely de- 
cided the struggle in favor of a com- 
plete separation of the high school 
from the college. The former was to 
be the people’s university — an in- 
stitution complete in itself which pre- 
pared one for life rather than for 
college. During this same period the 
remarkable growth of state universi- 
ties offering a wide curriculum and 
including departments devoted to 
agriculture, commerce and finance, 
pharmacy, home-economics — sub- 
jects not requiring a cultural back- 
ground — contributed much to the 
decline of the liberal college. 


fg all, it was after the World 
War, when in a few years the 
attendance at secondary and higher 
educational institutions doubled and 
tripled, that the collegiate ideals of 
culture and scholarship suffered their 
rudest shock. By this time Greek had 
disappeared from the courses of 
study of almost all public high schools 
and Latin, English, and the human- 
istic branches were declining more 
than ever. Entrance examinations 
had given way in most places to a 
system of standardized credits which 
allowed students to remove with ease 


from one institution to another. It 
was at this juncture that, to supply 
deficiencies caused by lack of proper 
training in high schools, the first 
two years of college definitely as- 
sumed a secondary character. Every- 
where pre-medical, pre-legal, and 
other pre-professional courses were 
introduced, and these began to 
exert a powerful and derogatory in- 
fluence on the curriculum of the 
liberal college. Nor must one over- 
look the confusion caused by the 
operation of the elective system. 
Even the somewhat later expedient of 
group majors and minors had not 
much remedied matters. But espe- 
cially ithad not contributed to making 
the college a more liberal institution; 
rather by introducing early speciali- 
zation, it had helped more than any- 
thing else to assure the domination 
of the professional school over the 
college. 


HE actual situation of the college 
‘he perhaps best outlined by 
Dean Kelly, of Minnesota, who in 
1925 with the aid of a subvention 
from the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York made a scientific investi- 
gation into the current problems of 
the American Arts College. Dr. Kelly 
found the aim of the college of arts 
and sciences to be three-fold: (1) 
preparatory, supplementing the work 
of the lower schools; (2) cultural, in 
preparation for a non-vocational 
life; (3) vocational, looking toward 
a career in business, or in the pro- 
fessions. 

That an institution having such 
different purposes can not be a uni- 
fied institution is evident. That an 
institution which at the same time 
admits of a vocational and a non- 
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vocational aim is not the traditional 
liberal college is also evident. And 
this opinion is confirmed by modern 
educators when, in referring to what 
appears to be the same institution, 
they speak of the junior college and 
the senior college. 

Dr. Kelly makes use of this termi- 
nology and believes that the first two 
aims, namely the preparatory and 
the cultural, should be confined — as 
in reality they usually are confined 
— to the first two years of the college, 
that vocational and specialized train- 
ing should occupy, by preference, the 
second two years. He discovers that 
great harm has resulted from the 
separation of the high school from 
the college, and no less than three 
times in his study insists on the need 
of a closer correlation between the 
two, appealing to the general senti- 
ment among educators that unity 
between the high school and espe- 
cially the first two years of college 
must be brought about. This unity, 
he says, is so essential that it seems 
likely the junior college will grow as 
an upward extension of the high 
school, thus bringing under one or- 
ganization the entire period of general 
cultural education. 


THERS beside Dr. Kelly have 
O drawn attention to the great 
difference that at present exists be- 
tween the upper and lower divisions 
of the college. In his 1927 Report 
President Lowell of Harvard finds 
the distinction particularly true of 
state universities: “There, as else- 
where, the first two years are in the 
main a continuation of secondary 
education, the more so as they are 
obliged to admit the product of the 
public schools with comparatively 
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little discrimination. . . . After the 
first two years of college in these 
universities the student habitually, 
though not always, begins his pro- 
fessional studies in law, medicine, or 
business; or if he aims to be a college 
teacher, in the subjects that he is to 
carry farther in the graduate school. 
In short, the first two years in the col- 
lege are secondary, the last two 
commonly professional.” President 
Lowell then outlines the system in 
vogue at Harvard, where the division 
occurs at the end of the freshman 
year; the three following years being 
devoted to some particular depart- 
ment of study, called a field of 
concentration. 


n School and Society for September 
3, 1927, Professor J. B. Johnston 

of the University of Minnesota 
writes a lengthy explanation of 
what constitutes the junior and 
senior colleges in a college of liberal 
arts, based upon actual experience in 
that institution. The details are 
largely the same as those advocated 
by Dr. Kelly. Previously in the same 
publication Professors Carl Holliday 
of the University of Toledo and 
Frederick M. Tisdel of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri discussed the ques- 
tion of the encroachment of the pro- 
fessional school upon the college. 
Professor Holliday, after affirming 
that probably three-fourths of the 
energy and time in the average col- 
lege of liberal arts is devoted to being 
a mere feeder to medical schools, 
dental schools, law schools, business 
schools, etc., suggests that the only 
way of keeping the liberal arts col- 
lege from disappearing entirely is to 
set up a training college for the pro- 
fessions which will relieve it of work 
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not its own. Professor Tisdel de- 
clares this plan impractical and urges 
the division of the college into a 
junior and senior section; and the 
trend of the times and the practice of 
the majority of institutions strongly 
incline toward this solution. 

Thus we see that no matter how 
one views the situation the fact 
remains that wherever the liberal 
arts college has not actually dis- 
appeared its existence is gravely im- 
periled. Those who are responsible 
for the dismemberment of the col- 
lege appear to have destroyed a tra- 
diced instention with definite aims 
and methods without substituting 
anything very definite in its place. 
Such, at least, is the conviction of 
that large body of educators who 
look with alarm at the rapid decline 
of culture so conspicuous on every 
hand. We are here reminded of a 

hecy made some twelve years 

: “One of the slight compensations 

for the World War which is now rag- 

ing [it was said] is that we are likely 

to hear less in the future of that much 
abused word ‘Culture.’” 


ELDOM have words been more lit- 
S erally fulfilled. And though the 
professor admitted at the time that 
the expression stood for “something 
real and good,” like many others he 
seems to have believed that science 
would somehow or other take the 
place of culture and supply mankind 
with all that culture had so long sup- 
plied. Time has disabused most of us 
of this notion. 

In one of his recent annual Re- 
rts, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University, after 
bewailing the evils of the narrow 
specialization to which our univer- 
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sities have everywhere devoted them- 
selves, exclaims: “One is forced to 
raise the very far-reaching question 
whether we have not destroyed the 
ideal of the liberally educated man 
and with it the liberally educated 
man himself.” 


A’ In 1915 Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john was one of the first to 
realize the gravity of the dangers that 
threatened the college, so now he is 
one of the most earnest in endeavor- 
ing to find a solution to the per- 
plexities of the present situation. At 
the invitation of President Frank of 
the University of Wisconsin he has 
set up an experimental college in that 
institution in which he hopes to de- 
velop a new typeof liberal college bet- 
ter adapted to our times than the old 
classical school. By reason of his 
eminent attainments and large ex- 
perience, Dr. Meiklejohn is perhaps 
the most competent person in the ed- 
ucational world to undertake such an 
experiment. Should he fail (the possi- 
bility in a matter so difficult and im- 
portant must be envisaged), it would 
—_ that nothing remains but 
either to bring back the four year 
liberal college, or to join the first two 
years of college to the high school and 
attempt to make the latter a liberal 
institution — undoubtedly a hercu- 
lean task. Never has higher education 
in the United States been confronted 
with a graver and more disturbing 
problem — a problem upon the solu- 
tion of which depends not only the 
future of American culture and 
scholarship but, mayhap, the future 
of the Nation itself; for the ideals of 
a country are largely determined by 


the sentiments of its liberal minded 
and liberally educated citizens. 








Six Flags in the Rigging 


By WINFRED RHOADES 


In Praise of Unrecorded Gallantry 


HEN that strange mixture 

VV of greatness and littleness, 

Admiral Nelson, hoisted 
six flags into the rigging of his flag- 
ship at the beginning of the Battle 
of the Nile, he did one of the greater 
things of his career, and made his 
valor sufficient for an entire fleet. 

In ships and guns the odds were 
against him. Very well, then; spirit 
shall be mightier than brute matter. 
What he had done for his own body, 
he who had already had one arm shot 
away in battle, and one eye put out, 
and at the outset had started life 
with the handicap of small stature 
and a frail constitution, that he 
would do for the body of men who 
looked to him for leadership. Up 
with the ensign into the rigging! Up 
with another, there! And another, 
yonder! And another, and another, 
and another! Flaunt six of them be- 
fore the eyes of the enemy! If shot 
and shell strike with deadly aim, let 
no one think the Admiral has low- 
ered his flag. Though his ship be 
sunk beneath him, he will at any 
rate go down showing still some sign 
of courage and non-surrender. 

The struggler who will not give up 
the fight though the odds are heavy 
against him, challenges always the 


admiration of the ages. Let him be 
one who leads a battle fleet unfalter- 
ing when conditions are ominous, or 
one who forces himself to go where 
never man has gone before on moun- 
tain top or in ice, or one who leaps 
forth an eager champion of the op- 
pressed in the face of a hostile na- 
tion, or one who stands with back to 
the wall and persists to an uncon- 
quered death in the struggle for a 
better earth — the world loves the 
man who puts up a plucky fight. 


uT there are multitudes fighting 
B lustily who can never lead hosts, 
nor go far afield on great adventure, 
nor be the far-famed champions of 
brave causes, who also flaunt through 
thick and thin the banners of the un- 
vanquishable spirit, and keep high 
the symbols of the transcendent 
worth of heroic struggle against 
whatever odds confront the human 
soul. 
On a city hilltop, in a quiet room, 
a man who had done valuable service 
for his fellows found his life slowly 
and painfully wasting away. During 
his sickness he invented an engine of 
a new type, laboring sorely over the 
drawings. The interview about put- 
ting it upon the market came at a 
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time when disease had taken away 
his power of speech. But not his re- 
solved spirit. ‘‘We were at it hammer 
and tongs from g A.M. to 3 P.M... . 
But you sure would have smiled to 
see me talking with a typewriter.” 
(I do not alter a word or a punctua- 
tion mark; he knew better, but the 
style is the frolic waving of the flags 
that this man had hoisted into his 
rigging.) 
“77 pon’tT know whether or not I 
I told you,” said he, “that I 
haven’t been able to speak for a 
couple of months. If the cancer clears 
up, my speech will probably come 
back. If it don’t, I won’t need any. 
It was funny trying to do business 
answering questions and hammering 
home points with the typewriter. 
However, being dumb is certainly 
not as bad as being blind or deaf, for 
if you’re deaf you put the other fel- 
low to the task of doing the writing.” 
In another letter written during this 
period he said, to a correspondent 
who had expressed sympathy for his 
troubles: “‘ The idea of anybody hav- 
ing troubles. Bunk! Course, in the 
old days I used to go to a vaudeville 
show sometimes and then — well, 
of course, then one couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for the performers till 
one remembered they didn’t know 
any better. But the idea of sorrow in 
the real world! Tush! man! tush! 
And a couple of pish-pishes! Say, a 
real fellow hasn’t time to be sorry ex- 
cept for the people that are sorry, and 
most of them only think they are.” 
Thus he made his spirit mightier 
than brute matter. And though the 


language can scarcely be accused of 
being Miltonic, is not the spirit one 
with that of the poet who accepted 
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his new affliction of blindness with 
the gallant words: 

... I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. 


The man of engines and mines, 
— the man of books and the study 
both are in the same great fellowship 
of those who make limitation lead to 
the ampler freedom, and from hin- 
drance compel the greater enlarge- 
ment, and force perversity of lot to 
lead only to the finer achievement. 
Milton, finding “wisdome at one 
entrance quite shut out,” resolves: 


So much the rather then celestial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her 
powers 

Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from 
thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


Wis a man is able to be in the 
thick of things, the world de- 
mands, “What are you accomplish- 
ing with your powers?” But when 
affliction grips him with inexorable 
hand, then the world looks with 
penetrating eyes to see how some 
more important questions are being 
answered. What are you proclaiming 
as your answer to the meaning of 
life? Are you letting yourself, be- 
cause you have troubles, become 
crushed, embittered, faithless, and a 
plague to those you meet, because of 
your complainings? Are you puttin 

on the face of one who looks at life 
grimly, resentfully, sullenly? Are 
you betraying the soul of man, 
flinching, declining the opportunity 
life has given, with your own hands 
hauling down the flag from the mast- 
head? Or are you running up more 














flags, and then still more, in the midst 
of the woes of life, banners brave 
with the spirit of high resolve? And 
are you standing gloriously for the 
honor and dignity of the soul of man, 
a steadfast witness to triumphant 
faith in Life and its movement to- 
ward some “far-off Divine event”? 
Are you so taking the hard experi- 
ences as they fall upon you, that 
your heart becomes ever more warm 
to all earth’s fellowship of need, and 
your face turns ever more eagerly 
and resolvedly toward the Ineftable 
and Eternal Life through which alone 
can any life find true meaning and a 
satisfying goal? 


E wHo had been avid of accom- 
H plishment, and had chosen the 
hard things of life as his preferred 
task, can find that, deprived of the 
opportunities he had longed for, he 
still faces Opportunity. His bed be- 
comes a battle-field. Portentous 
shapes draw near out of the dark, and 
line themselves up before him. Then 
must be waged fights for the empire 
of spirit over body, for the triumph 
of trust over sullen despondency, 
for willingness to accept life, for in- 
ner peace, for outward show of high 
affiance, for trust in God as really 
Love and Light, for utter confidence 
in a just and satisfying outcome of 
life. 

The martyr to heartache who in- 
sists on burning his own smoke and 
scorns to let his speech become a 
poisoned smudge of complainings, 
who wins the battle for the posses- 
sion of his soul and refuses to be the 
craven slave of the dismals, who 
enlarges his confidence in life and 
binds his soul to the conception of a 
greater God — is not he, no less than 
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the man who flaunts six banners in 
the rigging of his ship in a physical 
battle, to be accounted among the 
world’s victors? There is no greater 
triumph than that of living with vic- 
torious spirit in the midst of all that 
makes for defeat. 

James Russell Lowell got close to 
the heart of the matter in the words 
he wrote about the author of the 
Divine Comedy. “Looked at out- 
wardly,” he says, “the life of Dante 
seems to have been an utter and dis- 
astrous failure”; but in reality it 
was “that rarest earthly phenome- 
non, a man of genius who could hold 
heartbreak at bay for twenty years, 
and would not let himself die till he 
had done his task.” 


ut I come back to the thought I 
B love to dwell upon. However fine 
the inspiration from the Dantes and 
such as they, and those who cele- 
brate their fame, the world is also 
being lifted to higher levels of living 
continually by the numbers who, ani- 
mated by no spark of genius, but ob- 
scure, nameless strugglers in lowly 
places, nevertheless likewise catch 
the vision of a life of conquest, and 
learn somewhat of the glory of being 
stout-hearted and gallant, however 
great the odds. Theirs not to tread 
quarter-decks, nor to write words of 
lustrous gleam. In humble shop, or 
patient kitchen, or bed of pain, or 
path of daily disappointment, they 
wage their unrecorded battles. Yet 
they, too, are part of the world’s 
strength, and are not without im- 
portance in helping it onward to- 
ward its slow-coming, transcendent 
consummation. 

In all ages men love the stories of 
those who have stood with back to 
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the wall and, rejoicing in their 
strength, faced the foe stoutly. 
Let on be also a song for those I 
speak of, whose battle is not with 
things the arm of flesh can reach, 
but who, prone and sore beset, 
staunchly fight the antagonists of the 
soul, and fight to win. Shorn of the 
things the world holds dearest, they 
make the very pangs of suffering 
teach them to lay hold on joys yet 
greater and more dear. Shut into a 
world of unbroken silence, deprived 
of the light of the eyes, bed-bound by 
invincible disease, deprived of heart’s 
desire, dogged through the years by 
adverse fortune and seeing no deliv- 
erance — whatever the condition, 
they take life still as a precious gift 
from God and keep faith in its final 
issues. In the darkness they feel 
their way forward to a light which 
they never cease to believe will 
greet them somewhere in the future, 
and go through their days with souls 
unconquered. And others who see 
their banners flying walk the braver 
because of them. 


MAN longs for success; and that 
A is success. Success lies in show- 
ing to the world that the condition of 
the body is only an incident, and that 
the life of the spirit can be brave and 
happy and effective, no matter what 
comes to the flesh. 

“Away with the idea that we are 
waiting between trains!” So says a 
letter that reached me, by one of the 
fortuities that add spice to life, from 
one who had spent ten years in the 
sick chamber, and many more en- 
during keen physical anguish while 
trying to work. The letter goes on: 
“Extensive horizons meet our eyes, 
alluring and beautiful though mist- 
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concealed. Our minds catch vistas of 
a spiritual universe before which 
we stand in breathless awe and won- 
der. . . . The former ideas I held of 
‘patient waiting,’ ‘enforced vaca- 
tions,’ “passive endurance,’ etc., are 
all flown away by now. The experi- 
ence is not one to be endured with 
as good grace as possible, but to be 
used as a developer and educator.” 


Te which Brown, Jones and 
Robinson look upon as a calami- 
tous frustration of life, may be the 
clear way to Life — “life in fuller 
measure in every way save one, the 
physical,” as my letter has it. Satis- 
factions that once appeared preém- 
inent sink now in the scale of esti- 
mates, and things that in the mad 
onrush of other days were passed by 
with heed too small are hugged as 
among life’s greatest boons. The hard 
and compelling providences which at 
first appear to drive joy and beauty 
out of life may in splendid truth be- 
come, as this struggler at last found, 
a source of beauty. One who is 
not able even to explore the house in 
which he lives, may yet learn to turn 
keys in his own inner self that had 
long rusted in the locks; and may at 
last, after many years in which he 
thought he had no time, throw open 
windows all encrusted with dirt and 
cobwebs, and give his eyes a sweep 
and stretch of vision from which in 
days past they had been disastrously 
shut off. 

The struggles that life forces upon 
a man proclaim one thing of capital 
importance. The real business of 
life, they say, is with the soul, and 
its triumph is the one thing that 
finally matters. If a man can not 
control outward circumstances, he 
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can at any rate resolve to keep them 
from controlling his spirit and mak- 
ing it their slave. He can swallow his 
own pills and not force their bitter- 
ness upon other people. He can be 
tremendously interested in things 
outside of himself, and to the fever- 
ish, undisciplined world manifest a 
high heart and a triumphing spirit. 
Few can do deeds of the kind that 
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history delights to acclaim. But it is 
also service to greaten and sweeten 
and enlighten the world’s spirit in 
ways that will never be heard of, so 
that those whom one meets shall be 
more inclined to seek and follow 
truth, to speak and act from thought 
and not from passion, and to live in 
relations of great-heartedness to all 
with whom they have to do. 


Domremy 


By Mary LInDsLEY 


saiD to her, “Jehanne, the lark gives tongue 
On the Burgundians’ flower-grown redoubt. 
Your eyes are like the tide that ebbs among 
The shifting shells, and draws the seaweed out 
With a soft sighing; and the year is young, 
And a long whispering blows the grass about.” 
I said, “Jehanne, the vines and wild weeds creep 
About your sabots and your slumbering sheep 
Whose silver bells ring merrily and low.” 
She said, “Do you hear trumpets by the Keep?” 
And I turned paler; but I answered, “No.” 


I said, “Jehanne, the old wives sit all day, 


Stooped 


in their doorways, winding scarlet yarn, 


While the brown-footed urchins send the hay 
Cascading from the rafters of the barn, 

Until their mothers call them from their play, 
And kiss the little coats they brush and darn.” 
I said, “Jehanne, enough for you and me, 

Sweet milk, bright pewter, peace in Domremy. 
That blinding light will soften on your face.” 

She said, “It beats from flames you can not see.” 
And I said, “No,” but grieved a little space. 


I said, “ Jehanne, ours is a God of love, 

Cradling the broken sparrows in His breast. 

He dwells in church and cottage. Lamb and dove 
Are His; and His the happy bridegroom, blessed 
In his fair bride. The candles burn above 

Your wreath, awry, and my embroidered vest.” 

I said, “Jehanne —” But, lo, Saint Michael spread 
His wings between us; bowed his haloed head 

In silent benediction over hers; 

Yet looked on me with sorrowing eyes. I fled 


Down the dim sheep-path to my villagers. 








The Essence of the English 


By DesmMonp HARMSWORTH 


Who can describe a Britisher? Product of a walled-in garden 
and adventurer to the Seven Seas, is he a protestant, 
a snob, an eccentric or a sensitive plant? 


= NE Englishman a fool; two 
O Englishmen a football 
match; three Englishmen 
an empire,” said an acute Spaniard 
who seems to have known us well. 
Decidedly, that is one way of see- 
ing us; but I should like to look fur- 
ther. My aim shall not be to boil us 
down to an epigram: first, because I 
can not hope to achieve as pretty a 
one as that I have quoted above; and 
second, because dons mots about na- 
tions are seldom quite satisfactory. 
They are pot shots. Perhaps they hit 
the mark the moment one lets them 
fly, but instead of stopping there 
they go on flying. And stray bullets 
are dangerous things; sometimes 
they ricochet. Napoleon was sup- 
posed to have called us a nation of 
shopkeepers; but it has since oc- 
curred to some impudent minds that 
the description attributed to Napo- 
leon may fall with hardly less perti- 
nence upon the French themselves. 
Indeed, having struck England and 
grazed France, that old bullet might 
now be said to have travelled right 
across the Atlantic. 
Assuredly we are bound to gen- 
eralize, but do not let our generaliza- 


tion be confined to half a dozen 
words. At the same time we will dis- 
card the national effigy that appears 
in political cartoons; it invariably 
presents a dead type. In America you 
rarely see an Uncle Sam, but you see 
hundreds of Hoovers. Likewise, in 
England, John Bull, that heavy 
combination of farmer, country 
squire and family butler, is a very 
rare bird indeed. But take Austen 
Chamberlain and Philip Snowden, 
roll them together, and you will get 
a more likely image of England. 
Yet as figureheads, Hoover and 
Chamberlain-Snowden must neces- 
sarily exclude a hundred charac- 
teristics respectively American and 
English. So let us leave them alone. 


ASTING aside the superficial ap- 
C pearances, the rabbit teeth and 
the haw-haw manner, and going a 
little deeper — going, for instance, 
into the past, and giving a glance at 
literature and history — can we not 
somehow arrive at a large and com- 
prehensive sense of what is collec- 
tively and incurably English? From 
all the psychological situations and 
social phenomena that have cropped 
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up, from all the characters and im- 
pulses, the ideals and gestures that 
have drifted down the rapid current 
of time and lodged on its cluttered 
banks, can we not pick out a fair 
selection, and line them up together, 
and say “How English!” 


ERHAPS we can pick up the Eng- 
Pp lish Prayer Book, that ultimate 
monument to English Protestantism, 
that great concession to English 
Catholicism, rich with the supple 
spirit and the masterful prose of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and say that 
nothing could be more English. 
Sensible, yet not definite; reasonable, 
yet without logic; never extreme; 
authoritative, but strangely ambigu- 
ous; strong, powerful even, yet 
somehow always a compromise; 
Catholic, undeniably, yet — after 
all — Protestant! Like the English 
heavens: exquisitely clouded, nuancé, 
gentle, subtly veiled, delicately light, 
and how maddeningly undecided! 
Can anyone say what exactly is our 
attitude towards transubstantiation? 
Can anyone say whether it is going 
to rain or not? Should we take our 
umbrellas? 

Nevertheless, we can not accept 
the Prayer Book as anything more 
than one of many windows through 
which to catch a glimpse of sheer 
Englishness. Indeed, when one comes 
to think of it, must we not have cer- 
tain reservations in accepting it at 
all? The English Prayer Book was 
the product of an age very different 
from every other in Europe, before 
and since — as distinct as the age of 
Victoria. More precisely, it was the 
product of the English Renaissance 
mind; a mind of great sinuosity and 
resilience, a mind which had in- 
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herited generations of theological 
expertness, a mind compared with 
which our own of the present day is 
undisciplined and clumsy. And the 
Prayer Book, moreover, was pro- 
jected by the pressure of a none too 
comfortable moment, a moment of 
eruption, of schism — the Reforma- 
tion. It is the main document relat- 
ing to the intrinsically English ex- 
pression of a permanent moral and 
psychological attitude— that of Prot- 
estantism. Religious protestantism 
is no small thing in itself; but 
there are protestantisms of the 
national and the individual charac- 
ter, of the national and the individual 
soul, which, while still retaining a 
constant umbilical connection with 
the politics of religion, reach al- 
together beyond this, and pervade 
all the habits, all the attitudes of 
English life. 


T Is commonly futile to search for 
I the internal cause of a national 
tendency or feeling. One may play- 
fully argue that our protestantism is 


” 


the same as our “insularity,” and 
think to find in our geographical 
detachment the explanation of this 
ancient self-protective and self-sur- 
rounding attitude of the English; but 
seriously one can only accept the 
fact and leave the cause a mystery. 
Insularity is a name which means 
nothing: if one insists on using it, 
then one must admit that the French 
are ten times as “insular” as the 
English. Which is absurd. 

One may examine this desire for 
privacy and non-interference, this 
extreme individualism. It has always 
seemed to me that the present anti- 
American prejudice among English 
people is no more than that miserable 
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and most human emotion, jealousy. 
And indeed it is hard to sit and watch 
yourself being superseded, sup- 
planted — to watch your neighbor, 
whose presence you had once merely 
taken for granted, calmly approach 
and establish himself in the very 
position which you had long (and of 
course unreasonably) considered your 
own by right of worth, and turn to- 
wards you with a, perhaps ever so 
slightly, patronizing smile —it is 
hard to observe all this, or something 
unpleasantly like it, without that 
contemptible and contumacious turn- 
ing of the stomach which we call 
jealousy. But I have since thought 
that this anti-American greenness of 
the English gills may have also an- 
other and less obvious cause. 


i but perhaps secondary 


emotion may well be a form of 
this English protestantism: an in- 
stinctive and unsearchably actuated 
recalcitrance against — how describe 
something so indefinite? — an im- 
palpable yet sensible invasion of 
what is English. This insidious (and 
involuntary) siege is referred to in 
Europe as “Americanism.” Some 
have assimilated it to Bolshevism, 
and some have feared it more. It 
comes with friendly and pacific ban- 
ners: it undoubtedly means well. 
Yet it is profoundly suspected. What 
does it consist of? It is impossible to 
say with any precision; to approach 
it at all one must launch into vague- 
ness. To call it the irresistible per- 
vasiveness of American things and 
American ideas, of an American at- 
titude and an American way of see- 
ing, is a feeble and inadequate way of 
describing it; to call it the infiltration 
of American ideals is hardly more 
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satisfactory: yet Americanism (and 
in France /’ Americanisme) does cer- 
tainly partake of all these. Then, 
also, America’s sense of her own su- 
periority leads her (as doubtless our 
own has often enough led us) to as- 
sume a missionary spirit towards her 
backward brothers; and this does 
not go down smoothly. We do not 
want to be saved — not at least, by 
America. And then that horrible 
word “standardization” is invoked; 
and many of us feel, somewhere in- 
side us, that that word is nothing but 
an euphemism for sterility and the 
death of the soul. In short, once again 
we protest. 


Wi these particular mani- 


festations of protestantism 
(against Papal and American inter- 
ference) one may, not altogether 
fancifully, associate the universal 
English habit of walling-in our gar- 
dens and of cultivating high hedges. 
We do not fear robbers or thugs; the 
social intruder is far more horrifying. 
We wish to keep ourselves to our- 
selves, we wish to keep ourselves in- 
tact — to preserve a personal exist- 
ence above all things; we instinctively 
tend to retain, through all our out- 
ward contacts and elbow-brushings 
with the world, a kind of jealous 
and virginal Englishness — an im- 
maculate state of the individual (and 
unconsciously of the race), which is 
not blood-intactness but spiritual 
independence. To the foreign ob- 
server this often seems an intolerable 
priggishness, but that is a false im- 
pression. Even (indeed, especially) 
when an Englishman meets another 
Englishman for the first time, he is 
conscious of that ancient shyness, 
that primeval instinct of self-de- 
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fense: “Is he going to intrude on 
me? Is there any danger of his 
disturbing the sweet isolation of my 
spirit, with his superficial touch? 
Will he try to attach himself to me, 
and break in against my will, and 
steal my treasure — my independ- 
ence of soul?” It is the one thing we 
must not lose. We must retain the 
sole right to dispose of it: we may 
give it away, we may give it many 
times, but to the person we choose. 
We will not let it be taken — filched. 


His rabbit-warren instinct may 
Tre traced throughout the whole 
of English life. The institution of the 
modern club is one of the products of 
English social life. Its origin in the 
Seventeenth Century as a convivial 
clique which met in taverns and 
coffee-houses for the discussion of 
literature and politics, precisely as 
modern literary coteries assemble in 
Paris cafés, scarcely anticipated its 
development into the retreat which 
it is today. The English club does 
still exist for social intercourse, but 
how much more as an escape, a city 
of refuge. The house, in England, is 
still a spiritual entity, as well as a 
tangible thing. The house is the 
family microcosm, the centre of refer- 
ence, the ultimate nucleus beyond 
which all life radiates out to the mac- 
rocosm; which explains, though it 
does not excuse, that annoying Eng- 
lish habit of saying “out” in the 
United States, “out” in the Sudan 
— even “out” in Italy. 

As we figuratively express our 
sense of the individuality of a family, 
the distinctness of a name, the con- 
tinuity of a blood, by the word 
“house” (“‘the House of Stuart”), so 
in actual fact a strong prejudice re- 
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tains the house as the only reason- 
able kind of shelter. Occupy a flat 
(apartment) if one absolutely must, 
or an hotel if one is a downright 
crank — these are purely anomalous 
habitations: a house is the only thing 
one can live in. One can still call 
one’s soul one’s own, in a house. The 
Englishman’s home is his castle — 
but it is much more than that, it is 
his fortress. He must be able to con- 
trol the ingress of others; his life 
must not be invaded from outside, he 
must be let live it according to his 
own individual desire. He would 
rather die than be interfered with. 


OME attempt has been made in 
S the preceding paragraphs to dis- 
cover what is the nature of the Eng- 
lish social growth, how it is con- 
stituted, and what are its habits of 
life. I have tried to keep the promise 
implied in my title, and to dig into 
the psychological terra firma of the 
English character with the hope of 
coming away with some kind of es- 
sential ore, composition, or whatever 
one likes to call it, which might serve 
as a tolerable definition. But my min- 
ing efforts have been slight, and the 
result has on the whole been vague 
and limited. It seems somehow to 
have got confined to a discussion of 
English protestantism and its ramifi- 
cations: our passionate individualism 
and leave-me-alone-ness, our fears 
and dislikes, and our “detachment.” 
It has tended to represent us as a 
people who desire nothing better 
than to be let cultivate our gardens, 
a people intensely centripetal, and a 
nation of xenophobes. It has said 
nothing about our expansiveness — 
about the centrifugal English — and 
that powerful urge which has sent us 
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all over this globe. It has presented 
the passive part of our natures, not 
the dynamic, the creative; and it has 
left out what I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to call our humorous and 
passional selves — I mean, that as- 
pect of the composition of any na- 
tional character which one would 
naturally look to find crystallized in 
that nation’s literature and art. In 
fact, my evidence has been lopsided. 


N THE first place, we are, as every- 
I one knows, an aggressive people; 
but aggressive in a somewhat hidden 
and complicated way. I think that on 
the whole our personal manners 
(which I mention for whatever they 
may be worth as indices to our souls) 
are no more aggressive than they 
are mild; and likewise I think there 
are no more aggressively mannered 
English people than there are gentle. 
Yet collectively it has been our na- 
ture to get, to hold, and to control; 
and I am inclined to think that this 
native acquisitiveness of ours has 
been, as much as anything else, a 
form of inquisitiveness — a desire to 
know, to know tangibly. Let me call 
it an aggressive curiosity. 

Living on a very small bit of land, 
we have in the course of centuries be- 
come a nation of collectors, but not 
just collectors of things: we have 
tried to collect the earth. And we 
have been well equipped for this pur- 
suit: we are uncommonly law-abid- 
ing. The Irish could never have gone 
out and collected pieces of the world, 
because, though they have the neces- 
sary pugnacity, it is a kind of pug- 
nacity which can not be readily 
organized, for it always breaks down 
into a squabblesome fierceness which 
turns inward. It is always bitter and 
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factious, never large. Other races 
have been handicapped for other 
reasons — bellicose neighbors, or an 
ungrateful climate or soil: but the 
Romans and ourselves have had a 
special degree of immunity from 
these, and, as I have said, an apti- 
tude for control. 

The English are often accused of 
considering themselves the greatest 
people on earth. And so they do. But 
so do the Americans; so do the 
French; so does every great race. It 
is natural: we should rather belong 
to the nation we belong to; but we 
should rather belong to the greatest 
nation: therefore the one we belong 
to is the greatest — so long as it is 
not obviously in the background. 
And which really is the greatest? 
But that is a hopeless question. We 
are all of a different mind about the 
word “great.” 


THINK it is also true that we have 
I a way of making everybody else 
feel that we consider ourselves and 
our institutions superior. We often 
have rather a “superior” manner. It 
is not very pleasant, and I have no 
way of explaining it. However, the 
American also has a way of making 
you feel that he considers it to be 
taken for granted that he and his in- 
stitutions are superior to the rest. 
He also has his “superior” manner. 
I will not try to explain that, either. 

Perhaps our particular manner, 
where it exists, is partly the uncon- 
scious expression of a feeling of moral 
superiority. Let me hasten to add 
that I do not myself consider the 
English to be able to boast any 
moral superiority over the others: we 
are morally — because temperamen- 
tally — different; that is all. But I do 
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believe us to be generally more 
honest — with a certain kind of 
honesty — than many people. We 
are not frank, or plain-spoken, ex- 
cept when we want to be; but we are 
extremely honest — with a certain 
kind of honesty. The honesty that is 
desirable in business relations. 


E ARE not frank or plain- 
W spoken. We do not confess our 
sins. It is what is called English 
hypocrisy; and I think that old 
gibe against us is largely true. In 
this respect we are not half as honest 
as, say, the French. And the dif- 
ference between us is this: the 
Mediterranean peoples are mostly 
inclined to acknowledge human 
weakness; they not only know that 
humanity is very far from perfect, 
but they assume that it always will 
be so—they wisely accept their 
frailties as an essential part of them- 
selves, to be helped, to be laughed 
at, to be pitied and to be pardoned. 
But the Anglo-Saxons have not this 
ready acceptance and pardon in 
their blood; they see more am- 
bitiously, more optimistically, and 
with a more fallible vision; they con- 
front human frailty with a stony 
negation — as if it were not there — 
because it should not be there. They 
tend to deny the flesh; or at least to 
regard it as something which, ulti- 
mately, it is not; and in denying the 
flesh they sometimes run very near to 
denying the spirit also. I need not 
say that they believe in their denial. 
So we are apt to call the French 
cynical or lax; and the French are 
apt to call us hypocrites. It is a con- 
stitutional difference — rather than 
a moral shallowness on the one hand 
and a pretense on the other. 
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While I am about the English 
vices, I may as well mention the 
word snob—an English word — 
and first give a definition. “Snob, a 
person whose conduct or opinions 
are influenced by the acceptance of 
social position or wealth or success in 
place of merit as a criterion.” I pro- 
vide this definition because “snob” 
seems often to be a word of very 
loose application which includes all 
sorts of pride, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, actual mental or cultural 
superiority, style, and other assets 
which have nothing whatever to do 
with snobbery. For instance, the 
press recently reported an American 
university professor as having as- 
serted that young men should learn 
to be snobs, and that their snobbish- 
ness should take the form of being 
careful about their appearance — 
they should have their trousers 
pressed every so often, their clothes 
should be clean and smart, and their 
wardrobe should (if I remember 
rightly) comprise a dinner suit. This 
mild advice would seem to indicate 
that the professor (innocent man) 
was unaware of the true meaning of 
snob. 


ow, the greatest and most fan- 
N tastic snobs in the world, so far 
as I know, are the Anglo-Irish. But 
there are plenty of snobs in England, 
and a fair provision in America. 
Perhaps in our case snobbery even 
amounts to a national weakness — I 
am not quite sure. I do know that the 
French, who have adopted our word 
—and found it very useful, having 
enumerated a whole range of snod- 
ismes, literary, artistic, and the like 
— seem to run us very close in the 
matter of being snobs. 
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It seems that the English soul 
abhors symmetry; it is, one may 
say, consistently inconsistent. (This 
makes it extraordinarily difficult to 
collect the essential factors of what is 
English and reduce them to a satis- 
factory common denominator.) The 
finest essays of its creativeness have 
not proceeded along logical tracks to 
a logical conclusion; they have pre- 
ferred devious and sometimes un- 
heard-of paths. The blossoms of its 
imagination have shot up, not or- 
derly, in a formal garden, but hap- 
hazard, uncontrolled, out of a land 
fertile of incongruities. The final 
perfection of form is very rarely 
achieved; it seems to be alien to 
the English spirit— one is almost 
tempted to say repugnant. Shakes- 
peare himself was capable of display- 
ing a strange disregard for form (e. g., 
4 Winter's Tale); Spenser chose 
for his greatest work a scheme of 
rhymes deplorably ill suited to its 
length, and preferred a length out- 
rageously too long; even Milton, 
with all his discipline, in a poem as 
short as Lycidas was unable to attain 
this ultimate beauty. One looks at 
the masters from this point of view, 
the writers of the Restoration come- 
dies: how brilliant, how capable, and 
how shapeless! — and the best plays 
are the most deficient in form. 


NE turns to other English crea- 
tions: London, for instance. 
London, for which Sir Christopher 
Wren attempted to plan _intelli- 
gently» does most decidedly speak 
or the English, as Paris, product of 
Baron Haussmann’s ideas, speaks 
for the French. And what is the dif- 
ference? Paris is a rational construc- 
tion, like a piece of architecture, in 
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which all the salient points are at 
once visible. Although the city has 
grown through many centuries, it 
has grown in such a way as to make 
one feel that it has been designed by 
a single brain. Every fine building 
stands in its proper surroundings and 
may be seen in its proper perspective 
— the Palais Bourbon; the Louvre; 
Notre Dame de Paris; the Palais 
Mazarin; the Place Vendéme; even 
such a little known treasure as the 
Hotel Guise-Soubise, which now 
contains the National Archives, in 
the middle of a slum. 


ut London, a thrilling com- 
B plexity of streets almost without 
a heart and arterial system; a mass of 
low-built brick houses — perfect 
Eighteenth Century decorum and 
the worst Victorian vulgarity jum- 
bled together — London, a confus- 
ing maze in which even St. Paul’s is 
difficult to see and in which some of 
Wren’s finest churches are not visible 
at all except from the air — London 
attains its subtle beauty by its very 
negation of Parisian qualities, by its 
absence of definite lines, by the very 
incongruity of its parts and the 
perversity of its total composition. 
Like English gardens, its charm is in 
its seeming lack of intention; its soul 
is in its very unobviousness; it cap- 
tures the mind, and the admiration, 
by a slow siege. 

What is it, what is the meaning of 
this disinclination — or incapacity 
— to make a logical, homogeneous 
shape which will appeal to the eye at 
first sight? Why this utter casualness 
of development, so leisurely that it 
seems as if there could be no coherent 
result at all? And how is it that the 
result, a hopeless jumble of incon- 
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gruities and op forces, should 
hold together after all, in a kind of 
proportion, and unexplainably, when 
you look back at it afterward and 
remember its cumulative effect, pro- 
duce what is, undeniably, a whole? 

And the Englishman himself — 
what is he really like? Is he like Ham- 
let, is he like Sir John Falstaff, is he 
like General Gordon? I have chosen 
these three characters because I 
think they are all extraordinarily 
English. I will not be so foolish as to 
say that Englishmen are Hamlets; 
but Hamlet is English — not French, 
or Spanish, or, for that matter, a 
Dane. He does contain a number of 
psychical essences which one feels to 
be, however modestly, however prim- 
itively and minutely, secreted in 
oneself. But Hamlet could never 
stand alone; the qualities that are 
Falstaff must be added, for he is of 
the same stuff — he is the reverse of 
the English medal which bears on its 
obverse the Prince of Denmark. 
These, I admit, are the universal 
creations of a universal brain; and 
to take universals to oneself, so to 
speak, is a presumptuous and futile 
thing to do; yet there is an unmis- 
takable Englishness about Shake- 
speare’s two characters: they have 
a local habitation and a name, and 
these at least are English. They 
could never have emerged from an- 
other country. 


A’ For Gordon, that inspired idiot, 
that blundering heroic extrava- 
gance, he is not one whit less English 
than the others. Only he is somewhat 
of a special case: he is the “mad 
Englishman” par excellence. And 
he represents a vast tribe — whose 
individual members differ, to be 
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sure, as completely as Lord Byron 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, or William 
Beckford of Fonthill and Colonel 
Thomas Lawrence, all of whom be- 
long to it — yet which has a general 
character sufficiently definite to be 
called that of astonishing eccentricity. 


yume are perhaps thousands 
more that have no name, but 
have gone off in their strange English 
madness, solitary, incorrigible, anar- 
chic (yet always, one notices, in- 
curably conservative, with their Pub- 
lic School vocabulary and their cup 
of strong tea at four-thirty or not 
later than five, and their manner of 
addressing you for the first time in 
some God-forsaken place for all the 
world as if it were to ask you the time 
on the top of a ’bus between Oxford 
Circus and Trafalgar Square), have 
followed their restless and inscrutable 
star through its varied antic, lived 
their little act, and vanished in some 
foreign city or desert waste with no 
obituary notice in The Times. They 
are always lonely and far away, yet 
they are always at home: we all be- 
long to their blood — so completely 
do we belong that we hardly find it 
surprising that they should exist and 
do the fantastic things they do; we 
simply recognize them as those of 
ourselves who, instead of taking 
Holy Orders or going into law or 
medicine, or chartered accountancy, 
have become “mad Englishmen.” 
And they are frequently women. 
There must be few small towns in 
Italy and France that do not shel- 
ter a weather-beaten, heart-of-gold, 
leathery old Englishwoman dressed 
in tweeds, carrying a large bag em- 
broidered in wool by the peasants, a 
water color box and an amazing hat, 
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who knows all about the place, 
adores, scolds, and stands no non- 
sense with the “natives” — and 
treats them exactly as if they were 
villagers in Surrey. She will do any- 
thing for you, grumble about the 
country she lives in, and snub you 
sharply if you hazard a word against 
it. You will find that she lives in a 
villa or a “cottage” just outside the 
town, knows everybody, and does 
good—or at least provides local 
color. Nowadays she is often to be 
found in charge of an English tea 
shop which, whatever the difficulties, 
however great the savagery and re- 
moteness of the place, maintains an 
impeccably genteel atmosphere of 
the English counties. 

The critical will without difficulty 
count on their fingers — and indeed, 
on their toes — my glaring omissions 


(what about the English sense of 
humor, for instance? And how re- 
ligious are we?), and pick out a 
moment from history and exclaim: 
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“How would he reconcile this with 
his interpretation?” 

One enters a great library with a 
feeling of buoyant expectation; one 
is rich— beyond the dreams of 
avarice; one strolls serenely, glancing 
at titles and names, pulling a book 
out here and there, passing by many 
hundreds one has never heard of be- 
fore, lingering over a few one has 
read, a few one has always wished to 
read, a few more one knows by name; 
then one sits down a little bewildered; 
one’s feeling of expectation has 
ebbed away and a sense of resigna- 
tion has taken its place: “I could 
spend the rest of my life in this 
library,” one says, “and never hope 
to read half the books of which it is 
composed.” It is like trying to dis- 
cuss the soul of a nation: one can 
make a few random remarks which 
one feels to be relevant, but there 
will always remain ten thousand 
other remarks, all relevant, which 
one can never hope to make. 


ae 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ARITHMETIC 


against arithmetic. The ghastly stuff 

probably belongs somewhere in the 
civilized scene, and I was once a sabre- 
toothed shark at it. I could assimilate a 
staggering column of figures, multiply it 
by a cock-eyed decimal fraction, divide it 
by a least common denominator or any- 
thing else that was handy, and carve it 
neatly into fractions and cube roots, 
until the cows came home. Thence I 
went further into higher and wilder 
mathematics, while at the same time 
fighting it out with geometry, plain and 
fancy, ground and lofty. On top of all 
this came trigonometry, which is devil- 
ishly delightful stuff if you can do it and 
sheer horror if you can’t. I was one of 
those who could do parlor tricks with 
cosines and cotangents and make ’em 
like it. I could also rope and throw a 
logarithm and make it say “uncle.” In 
spite of which, I now confess that I can’t 
open my own mail-box with anything 
less than prayer and a can-opener, nor 
lay a slice of linoleum beneath the 
kitchen sink without a paper pattern cut 
out by my wife’s loving hands. 


| oon no particular prejudice 


The net residue of some twelve years 
of arithmetic and its related studies 
amounts to this: that I can usually re- 
member my own telephone number and 
know that the change from a five dollar 
bill is never more than a dollar and 
eighty-five cents. All the rest is gone off 
into smoke and empyreal space, and is 
now somewhere beyond the constellation 
Hercules. Algebra, binomial theorems, 
solid geometry, projection, calculus and 
the theory of limits have vanished or 
become a sort of arithmetical mixed 
pickles. My education in them all was 
once complete and is now a total loss. 

I would willingly forget all this, except 
that the curse of my youth is now fallen 
upon my innocent children. The oldest 
son, for instance and example, is period- 
ically paged by one or another of his 
young friends on the family telephone. 
The young gentleman on the other end 
has forgotten the assignment or lost his 
book, which ought to be reason enough 
for treating homework with the indiffer- 
ence it deserves, but isn’t. He wants to 
know what the “problems” or “exam- 
ples” for tomorrow may be. 
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My son says incredible things to him, 
which are apparently arithmetic. He 
knows they are incredible, and his ir- 
reverent and flippant tone betrays it. I 
quote him verbatim. 

“Listen, now, and I'll tell you. Are 
you listening? Well, listen, then! Find 
the angles of a triangle if the first angle 
is twice the second and the third is fifteen 
degrees less than two times the first . . . 
That’s what I said ...I1 know it’s 
cuckoo, but that’s what it says . . . The 
first is twice the second and the third is 
fifteen degrees less than twice the first 
. . « It sounds like bologny over the tele- 

hone, but that’s what it says in the 
k...It does, too...I don’t 
know the answer . . . How should I 
know? . . . Ask your dad, and call me 
up later.” 

That is arithmetic or something, and 
that is not all. 

I have just recently boiled with indig- 
nation. This does not happen too often 
and never over anything important, or I 
should not mention it. Apparently I do 
not boil easily at this altitude, and it is 
only when the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune hit me in a very 
sensitive spot that I go up in steam and 
bubbles. But I have a comely young 
daughter, and for her sake I am vul- 
nerable. 


Ss" is standing, as the poet says, with 
reluctant feet where the brook and 
river meet. That in itself is perfectly all 
right and quite customary. But she is 
standing, I find, for reasons known only 
to pedagogues and the State Board of 
Education, up to her knobby kneecaps 
in arithmetic. Thirteen years of fond 
hopes and watchful care have brought 
her at last to this: that she must be- 
fuddle her curly head with the bad lan- 
guage of textbooks in mathematics. She 
must spend her evenings looking cross- 
eyed at a book whose principal intention 
is to be as unintelligible as possible. And 
it is no wonder that most of the good 


fairies have deserted her, scared off by 
bogies of percentage and fractions and 
discounts and divers other inventions of 
the devil. 

I concede that it may be important 
that a thirteen-year-old blonde should 
understand a modicum of mathematics, 
particularly in these days of the emanci- 
pation of her grandmother. She should 
probably be able to count and make 
change, in case she should elect to be- 
come a street-car conductor or should 
marry a widower with nineteen children. 
She should be able to divide a pie into 
reasonably equal segments, and to mul- 
tiply two yards of crépe de chine or pink 
chiffonier into a party dress with all 
necessary trimmings. But I can not 
understand why she should bother with 
brokerage, or dally with deferred dis- 
counts, or worry over the rates of inter- 
national exchange and insurance pre- 
miums on a shipment of cotton bales 
from Louisiana. And that’s the sort of 
raw material which goes by the ton into 
arithmetic books, which is one reason 
why there is hardly a stenographer in 
America who can count up a column of 
figures without including the date and 
her telephone number and getting the 
wrong total. 

Nor is this all. The jargoneers who 
write the textbooks have no real inten- 
tion of being comprehensible. They take 
a fairly simple problem and tie it in a 
knot, break it in the middle and tangle it 
in fly paper before they spring it on the 
budding mind of young America. This is 
presumably intended to compel the 
youngsters to think. It is more likely 
to give them St. Vitus’s Dance. 


S° IT jrritates me much more than it 
surprises me that this daughter of 
mine can not overpower such arithmetic. 
It enrages me even more to suspect that 
her teacher can not either. And it makes 
me simply boil to discover that I can not. 

This sort of thing is frightfully hard on 
parents. Father comes home from the 
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office or the factory or the newspaper 
shop or the store, where he has dealt all 
day with price changes or market fluc- 
tuations or graphs or scales or statistics 
and such simple things, and the children 
descend upon him with the arithmetical 
ravings of a maniac, written in Jabber- 
wocky and illustrated by hieroglyphic 
diagrams in the key of B flat. And he 
can’t solve them. Nobody can but a 
mathematics teacher, and he has nothing 
else to do. 


I CONCEDE that mathematics is prob- 
ably a highly moral subject, and one 
that has never yet sent a boy to jail or a 
girlto perdition, though it may have sent 
a number of people to the county asylums 
and a few to the United States Senate. 
But its demonstrable usefulness is too 
tragically trifling compared to the trou- 
ble it takes. An unsuccessful man will 
rarely have occasion to make use of 
arithmetic, because he will never have 
anything to count. A successful man can 
buy a calculating machine or hire a 
bookkeeper, and do without it. Schopen- 
hauer discovered this obvious fact a cen- 
tury ago when he wrote: “That arith- 
metic is the basest of all the mental 
activities is proved by the fact that it is 
the only one that can be accomplished by 
a machine.” 

All this, you will understand, is in fact 
a brief parable of protest. The momen- 
tary grievance is arithmetic, but a dozen 
other educational absurdities would do 
nearly as well to get my steam up. The 
trouble with me is not that I don’t any 
longer know my differential calculus, but 
that the magnificent farce of modern 
education has suddenly got on my 
nerves. These are but one inconsiderable 
set of nerves but probably similar to a 
great many others. Wherefore I speak 
my mind. 

The years of youth are nearly a third 
of our allotted three score and ten. 
By consent of all poets and cheerful 
philosophers, they are the gracious and 
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generous years, when our capacities for 
life are way ahead of its responsibilities, 
and hopeful energy has not been dis- 
couraged by experience. And they are 
short and go swiftly. 

So it might be supposed that we would 
agree above all things not to waste a 
moment of them. We would give our 
children joy of them, or know the reason 
why. Particularly we would examine all 
the ways and means whereby we im 
on youth any burdens of long labor, and 
insist that these shall be justified of their 
results. And if we got so far, we should 
inevitably and cheerfully agree to hang, 
quarter and boil in oil, all those who 
waste a schoolboy’s time and strength 
and energies on things that don’t really 
matter. 

We don’t do anything of the sort, be- 
cause our educational customs are en- 
trenched in tradition, fortified by 
pedagogical obstinacy, and stoutly de- 
fended on all sides by a very natural 
human habit of hanging on to rubbish 
lest the house should seem too empty 
when it is gone. We perpetuate absurdi- 
ties because we don’t know how to 
replace them with something reasonable. 
We even manage to make out an argu- 
ment for doing so, just as the average 
housekeeper can muster a reason for 
keeping a little longer all the dusty trash 
which occupies the family attic. And we 
hate to face the fact that a single one of 
our institutions has become useless. 


TEPHEN Leacock discovered at the 
height of his reasonable years that 
the entire remains of an average educa- 
tion could be carried in a pocket note- 
book. Any one of us can do the same, 
except in respect to the narrow road in all 
the world which we have chosen or been 
compelled to travel. I once knew by rote 
and rule, for example, all the Kings of 
England, and it was possibly a nice thing 
to know. I don’t know them now, but I 
do know where the Encyclopedia stands 
on the library shelf. I could once name 
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the available elements, and bandy chem- 
ical formulae with my innocent play- 
mates. I couldn’t do it now and don’t 
want to. Once I could call by name about 
two hundred bones in my own anatomy, 
and an assortment of nerves and muscles. 
All I know now is that I have rheuma- 
tism in one of them. There was a time 
when I could date the Cavalier poets, 
trace the trail of the Beowulf legend, and 
distinguish Roger Bacon from Francis 
and Ben Jonson from Samuel. It took 
me eight years to learn such things and 
much less time to forget them. And once 
I knew that 1066 was the date of the 
Battle of Waterloo, when Hannibal 
broke down at last and wept for more 
worlds to conquer. If I want to prove it 
today I have to look it up. 

It is a simple fact that an appalling 
amount of time is spent in childhood in 
learning things which don’t matter, re- 
membering things which will never be 
needed, and doing silly tricks which an 
intelligent man need never waste his 
time upon. Nobody knows why. If 
knowledge must needs be handed on by 
living testimony alone, there might be 
some point in engraving it by refined 
brutality on the living tissues of the 
younger generation. If there were just 
so much of it and would never be more, 
there might be some reason in taking all 
knowledge for a province, as Bacon once 
rashly suggested. But surely we know by 
now that knowledge is not good sense, 
and that memory is no approximate 
substitute for intelligence. So why do we 
waste our time? 


ERE are measurable evils that at- 
tend on this tragic waste of youth. 
There is homework, which is commonly a 
less decent and instructive occupation 
for a growing boy than the removal of 
the ashes or the care of a patch of pota- 
toes. There is the glutting of the cur- 
riculum, which is everlastingly reaching 
out for more territory but rarely sur- 
renders an old one. There is the manifest 
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perplexity of pedagogues, each of whom 
can prove the paramount importance of 


his own subject and the impossibility of 
doing anything with it in competition 
with his colleagues for the pupils’ ade- 
quate attention. And there is the griev- 
ous spectacle of what has come of all this 
—a generation that knows nothing 
because it was taught everything, except 
to know how to use its tools and talents 
for health and happiness. 

I am not running for Congress or the 
Presidency, though I present a doctrine 
and — which every potential 
voter of the coming generation will 
approve. I urge the right of every child to 
plenty of play and to useful work. When 
education steals these birthrights, edu- 
cation is in danger of becoming a fantasy 
and a fearful imposition of adult stupid- 
ity on the world’s sole hope and chief 
treasure — the children of our time. 
Work and play are important; learning is 
only what you make of it. 


Ode to a Spring Mattress 


The sun is gentle and benign, 
The air is sweet and bland; 

The wash is hanging on the line, 
O, isn’t nature grand! 


The budlets bud ike everything, 
The little lambkins leap; 

How very lovely is the spring, 
And how I need a sleep! 


Spring whispers in the swaying trees 
in hepotel bloom arrayed; 

And far and wide the rousing sneeze 
Attends the smiling maid. 

Yon mocking bird that teases so 
Might make an anvil weep; 

But what care I if breezes blow? 
Get out, and let me sleep! 


Let others metrically sing 
In anapestic numbers; 

But in the gay and gladsome spring 
Don't interrupt my slumbers. 

The birdies may be thick about, 
The flowers ankle deep; 

But close the door as you go out, 
And leave me here to sleep. 
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Tue VERNAL VEGETATIVE URGE 


O™ dumb friends the vegetables have 
been rather shabbily treated by the 
thoughtful mind of mankind. Whole 
volumes have been written on rocks and 
snails and spiders, romances have been 
wrought around dogs and horses, his- 
tories have dealt with industries and 
mechanical devices, even vanities and 
vices have had their eulogists. Quite a 
bit has been written at one time and 
another concerning man. But little in- 
deed that is profound, inspiring or 
sympathetic has been dedicated to 
vegetables. 

Even in lighter and lesser literature 
vegetables are nearly unknown. Charles 
Lamb, who scratched everywhere in hu- 
man nature and its habits for something 
to write about, found interest in news- 
papers and old china and bad temper but 
had no space or patience to spare for 
turnips. Montaigne wrote on books and 
liars, Addison on plays, pictures and 
politics. Cicero, Emerson and possibly a 
couple of other fellows considered care- 
fully the moral virtues, but practically 
ignored the sweet potato. Almost we 
suspect a conspiracy of indifference 
toward these humble commodities which 
have no voice with which to plead their 
own Case. 

For where in all the world is the ade- 
quate ode to the onion? Where is the 
needful panegyric on the parsnip, or the 
tender elegy to a departed cabbage? 
And where, even in the homespun litera- 
ture of America, is a fitting tribute to her 
crowning glory — sweet corn and fresh 
lima beans? 

It may be — it must be — that there 
is insufficient affinity between the human 
and the vegetable mind, no common 
ground of experience or emotion. Men 
write appropriately of animals or fish, for 
animal and fishy dispositions are not 
foreign to us. They may divine the senti- 
ments of an angle worm or imagine how 
an amorous oyster feels on a warm spring 
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evening. But which of us knows or can 
guess the secret yearnings of a carrot? 

I claim no special understanding of 
vegetable emotions, ambitions or sensa- 
tions. The vegetable heart is, even to me, 
a sealed book. But when the succulent 
stuff of summer overspreads the dining 
table, fresh from the fruitful earth and 
innocent of any intermediary can, I look 
with new and thoughtful eyes on vege- 
tables. Humble and downtrodden seeds 
of spring that have struggled painfully to 
the light of day, lived briefly, loveda 
little, and at last bowed cheerfully to the 
plucking hand and kitchen knife! How 
may we deny to you the privileges of 
pain or pleasure, pride or passion? 


Tm thoughts are spring thoughts, 
for when “‘man’s first disobedience” 
led the original suburbanite to start a 
garden there was inaugurated an inherit- 
ance that makes spring gardeners of us 
all. The evolution of cities has overlaid 
this impulse, but not destroyed it. Many 
a modern apartment harbors a secret 
rubber plant, which gets a more tender’ 
washing when the spring sun shines 
again. Many a man-about-town goes 
home just now to commune with a pet 
cactus. Many a frustrated female heart 
opens in spring to a blushing geranium, 
rooted precariously in a city window-box. 

The real spring urge is the vegetable 
urge. Poets may sing and splutter over 
love’s vernal efflorescence, but theirs is a 
circumscribed vision, blinded by tradi- 
tion and tempted from truth by romantic 
rhyme. They write for lovers, who rarely 
need their help; they should write for 
gardeners, who need all the help they can 
get. They write for bachelors and spin- 
sters, half-portions of humanity, un- 
finished and unsatisfied, and unbalanced 
by the ailments of youth; they should 
write for the great majority which has 
achieved matrimony and a kitchen gar- 
den. They should write for those who 
sally forth when the sun of spring begins 
to warm the earth and contemplate the 
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scrap of land they call their own. For 
these are the true poets, and transfig- 
uration is in their eye. 

Their thoughts are vegetable thoughts. 
They look beyond reality to rows of 
beets and carrots, to bursting pods of 
peas, to the glowing corpulence of squash 
or pumpkin. They have become children 
of nature again; the artificial refinements 
of winter have given way to considera- 
tions of fertilizer; they suddenly despise 
the ways of civilization and desire 
calloused hands and sweat on the brow. 
And their optimism is undimmed by dis- 
illusion. This year, they swear, this year 
they will surely have a garden. 


Cr may be that something should be 
done about this. Possibly the govern- 
ment should publish statistics. Govern- 
ments are at their best and happiest 
when publishing statistics, and in the 
sweet spirit of service have given forth 
figures on imports and exports, on occu- 
pational risks, aviation mileage and 
gasoline production, on congenital in- 
sanity and the mortality of kittens in 
Kamchatka. They might very well give 
attention to the economic coefficient of 
amateur gardening. If they could prove, 
once for all, that every watermelon or 
cauliflower grown in the home garden 
absorbs enough labor, expense, and men- 
tal pain and anxiety to elect a wet 
Senator in Kansas, some of us might re- 
form our ways and be able to pay more 
taxes. If they would reckon and report 
the aggregate disillusions and disap- 
pointments of amateur gardening, some 
of us might resist temptation and find 
better things to do. If they would preach 
plainly enough the dangers of this sum- 
mer complaint of gardening, I might 
throw my seed catalogues in the ashcan 
and become a useful citizen. 

For I have been a gardener, and may 
yet be one again. It happened to me 
after some years of stalwart independ- 
ence of suburban custom, and when I fell 
I fell grievously. I went seriously and 
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systematically about it. First I threw 
away all the seed catalogues. They were 
obviously not scientific documents, but 
highly imaginative romances which were 
probably bad for the children. Then I 
went to the local library and asked for 
all available books on gardening. The 
librarians were very helpful, and gave 
me The Garden of Allab by Robert 
Hichens, In Queens’ Gardens by Ruskin, 
The Garden of Love —a collection of 
passionate poetry — and a nice volume 
on growing mushrooms. 


4 om I bought some seeds. I did not 
dictate to the salesman; he was sup- 
sed to know his vegetables better than 
I did. I told him I wanted everything and 
he gave me everything. If I had gone no 
further, but had put the stuff into the 
pantry to be cooked as required, the 
family would have needed no garden. 

But I started my planting, opening the 
campaign with beets for alphabetical 
reasons. And since I am a symmetrical 
sort of person and had been often pained 
by the irregular and haphazard gardens 
of the neighbors, I borrowed a sextant 
and steel tape and planted my beets in a 
really straight line. When they came up 
they were in a perfectly straight line but 
there were only two of them. So I tried 
string beans, sowing them liberally and 
lavishly. And they all came up. 

I was overwhelmed with delight, and 
later with beans. We ate beans for break- 
fast, lunch and dinner, and sometimes 
for afternoon tea; we sold them to the 
neighbors; we gave them away. I took at 
last to wrapping them in packages and 
leaving them in trains and subways; I 
mailed them to hospitals and to ad- 
dresses taken at random from the tele- 
phone directory. And to this day I can 
scarcely look a string bean in the eye 
without wincing. 

I had little luck with potatoes. The 
oo came up, grew and flourished and 

urst into flower. But though I watched 
them like a mother-in-law, no potatoes 
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—— on the branches, and the 
plants died down and away before I 
could cut a single potato chip from their 
bark. My lima beans, on the contrary, 
showed early ambition and lived up to it. 
I planted them around ten-foot poles and 
they shot clear to the top and went on. 
I was enormously proud of those beans 
until I tried to pick them, but I am 
easily embarrassed, and when visitors 
began to come from miles around to 
watch me leaping and pole-vaulting after 
my beans I gave them up for lost. 


I was consistently unfortunate with the 
weather. Cold killed my corn, heat 
killed my cauliflowers, wet destroyed my 
celery. There were worms everywhere 
and aphis on the Brussels sprouts; also 
small boys in the watermelon patch. I 
worked hard and sometimes prayed. I 
read Government Bulletins and weather 
reports. If the kohlrabi suffered from 
heat, I watered it; if the cabbages suf- 
fered from the rain, I dried them. I 
fenced the potatoes to keep off blight and 
beetles, and when the string beans de- 
veloped spots I sprayed them with the 
homeopathic remedy for measles. I toiled 
over the tomatoes, I labored over the 
lettuce. I crowed over my egg-plant, I 
wept over my onions, I sneezed over my 
peppers. And there were many snails and 
slugs in my garden, so I collected them 
and killed them with kerosene, but my 
next-door neighbor was a Communist 
and continually threw over more snails. 

And at last I surrendered to defeat. 
There was nothing left but squash vines, 
which overran my garden, hid all my 
tools, and wiped out all party lines and 
landmarks. They were luxurious and 
prodigal; a half acre of shimmering green 
like the Sargasso Sea on a fine Sunday. 
But, alas, there were no squashes. We 
sent out expeditions armed to the teeth 
with rubber boots, kitchen knives, 
grappling irons and market baskets; we 
offered rewards and bounties. But there 
were no squashes. 
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Finally, in early September came the 
unusual and untimely frost which al- 
ways comes in early September. My 
squash vines curled and crumpled before 
it; it left them broken, withered and sere. 
Sadly I surveyed the devastation, pick- 
ing up rakes and hoes and children’s 
rubbers and the family silver from 
among the wreckage. Suddenly I saw a 
squash — the squash — my squash. Here 
at last, long sought and earnestly de- 
sired, voluptuously curved and stylishly 
stout, and faintly blushing at its own 
ripe maturity. I picked it with thanks- 
giving and bore it home with song — 
tenderly, for it was an orphan and alone 
in the world. And I gathered friends, 
relatives and neighbors to the feast, and 
all ate of it with rejoicing and in the 
spirit of brotherly love. 

At the end of the season we still had 
enough assorted seeds to provide nour- 
ishing soups throughout the winter, and 
since then the huckster has called 
regularly every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. 



































Our Morninc MaIL 


W: DON’T insist that we get the most 
preposterous collection of morning 
mail inflicted on anyone in the civilized 
world. But we do insist that it seems so. 
Business men with apparently nothing 
better to do seem to spend most of their 
time and money in writing and wrapping 
letters and literature for us without 
giving a moment’s consideration to our 
tastes, needs, interests, prejudices or 
pocketbook. In consequence of which 
our mail-box bulges and groans every 
morning, but yields so little real nourish- 
ment that it is hardly worth sifting. 

We don’t for a minute suppose that 
protest will make any difference or that 
criticism will discourage such correspond- 
ence or relieve the postman’s back. But 
in a purely scientific spirit we are dis- 
posed to examine into this phenomenon, 
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selecting now and then a typical com- 
munication to see what can be done 
about it. 

Lately, for instance, the normal dreari- 
ness of the morning’s offerings was 
shattered by a special offer of unusual 
and intriguing charm. We are, of course, 
thoroughly accustomed to special offers 
in our morning mail. We get special offers 
on cures for epilepsy, neckties, magazine 
subscriptions and house paints. We have 
been offered special opportunities to get 
in on the cheaper levels of new country 
clubs, and to raise rabbits for the better- 
class fur trade. But lately we received a 
special offer on ancestors. 

The suggestion was that for some 
merely nominal fee somebody would run 
our family tree into the ground, noting 
on the way all branches, grafts and 
suckers, and presenting all the ancestral 
evidence as to how we got this way. A 
coat-of-arms, with or without two pairs 
of trousers, would be provided at a 
slight additional charge. 


E WAVERED a while over our morn- 

ing coffee, but at last turned down 
the alluring prospect. In the first place, 
the wife wasn’t interested. We have 
learned that a wife’s interest in her 
husband’s relatives and particularly in 
his ancestors decreases inversely as the 
square of the distance. 

In the second place, we already have 
ancestors, and we have our own ideas 
about a coat-of-arms. It will consist, we 
think, of a safety-pin rampant, a check- 
book dormant and a sheriff regardant, on 
a shield of black and blue supported by 
two store-keepers and a typewriter. 
There will also be gules, fesses and 
chevrons, provided we can find out what 
they are and can get some. 

And as for ancestors, we can already 
trace our ancestry to the very heart of 
Burke’s Peerage, though it takes us a 
couple of centuries and a few detours ta 
get there. At the roots of our family we 
are all mixed up with royalty and things 
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like that, and there may be dukes and 
baronets to this very day who are our 
cousins, thousands of dollars removed. 
Someday we shall call and cement the 
relationship, provided they don’t see us 
coming. 

Our pride in ancestors focuses particu- 
larly on Laurence, fourth Ear] of Ferrers, 
who lived about the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century but is since deceased 
under somewhat unusual circumstances. 
As a matter of fact he was hanged. 
His man-servant blundered shockingly 
in laying out a dress shirt or whatever it 
was that the well-dressed man of the 
times wore in its place, and there was 
nothing to do but shoot him. So Lau- 
rence, Fourth Earl of Ferrers, was tried 
by his peers, and on May 5, 1760, was 
hanged at Tyburn. Since he was an Earl, 
though an excitable one, his own horses 
drew his own carriage to their owner’s 
execution and he met his end with 
a silken rope instead of the custom- 
ary hemp. It must have been a great 
comfort to him to be treated with such 
consideration, and it is certainly appre- 
ciated by his surviving relatives. 


The Song of the Spade 


Come, comrades, a song to the steel that is 


strong, 
And the ed ~ that is burnished and bright; 
A song to the blade that is cunningly made, 
As it flashes and gleams in the light! 
Loud let us sing to the weapons of Spring. 
Shovels and pitchforks and that sort of thing, 
With a ho for the hoe <nd a heigh for the 
spade, 
Here’s to the weapon Sears Roebuck has made! 


Come, comrades, your cheers for the scythe 
and the shears, 

And the lawn mower's rattling song! 

The shovel and rake and the string and the 
stake, 

And the wheelbarrow, sturdy and strong! 

The trowel for seeds and the sickle for weeds, 

And everything else that a py needs, 

With a ho for the hoe and a heigh for the 


spade, 
Here’s to the weapon Sears Roebuck has made! 





